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the exile had to be content, might be vexations to England ; 
but the reflection that, as it carried no faintest possibility 
of a diversion of the course of events, it might, in a different 
way, be quite as vexatious to Kruger himself tended to 
square the account. 



CHAFER VI 


1900 : THE CBY Eoa EFFICIENCY 

I F, as seems to be certain, the dissolution of 1900 was 
largely forced upon his colleagues by Mr Chamberlain, 
it must in fairness be allowed that the promise of vic¬ 
tory in an election during the war was probably only one 
of the considerations in his mind. In the end, no doubt, it 
became the paramount one. But to a man of his energy, 
his ideas, and his cajmcity for work, the cxjndition of the 
House of Commons in th<; session f)f 1900 must have offered 
a great temptation to sweep away this Parliament, and 
put another in its place. Inrtrtia enveloped it; and when 
the war obliterated all othitr eoneerus it grew even more 
, inert. It took no intensst in the small programme of 
work set before it; the House vv'as constantly counted out 
at an early hour of the evening. Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment seemed to have reached a state of collapse. There 
were some who discerned in this fact deeper and more 
la.sting influences than that of I.Ik; war. They recalled a 
warning from Disraeli that ext(!iision of the franchise must 
diminish the real power of Ihirliaincnt, since the (txecutive 
would come to rely less upon Parliament, than upon the 
electorate; the true centre; of Cov'crnnienl. would .shift to 
the Cabinet and the pcTiiument. dcpurtmeiits.' Hut as in 
war the executive must always be. more independent than 
in peace, any .subtle or far-rcsiehiiig explanations of the 
.slackness of the Commons might be left, on one side. Yet 
the fact remained that lK;rc was a Houst! in a thoroughly 

‘ See an article, by Mrs J. IiI. (Ireeti, in The Nineteenth Cmiury, 
June lyoo. 
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unsatisfactory condition. It was true that there 
immediate danger to the Ministry. The comp » 

of fortune in the war meant that even strong cri i 
the Government would not seriously shake its stability 
The Opposition was fundamentally disorganised, anc 
although at the beginning of the year the long-standing 
breach in the Irish party was healed, and Fame i es 
Anti-Pamellites united once more as Irish Nationalists 
under the leadership of Mr John Redmond, they cou no 
be formidable to the Government except in conjunction 
with a vigorous Liberal party. Moreover the jiicia 
leaders had in some cases so far recanted their alliance 
with the Irish that the likelihood of united action be¬ 
tween the two parties hardly needed to be taken into 


account.^ , 

But though for the present year the Government had 
no cause to be fearful, Mr Chamberlain was too 1 ar-sigbU-d 
to be content. He could not but be aware that the ensuitig 
year would present grave difficulties. A long-drawn, 
dragging tail to the war would strain the Excliccjuei and 
weary the national temper. At the same time bhuaktrs 
and shortcomings in the management of it, a liiuulr(*d 
flaws in oxu* administrative system revealed by the violent 
pressure of the war, would be charged upon a Govenitn(*ut 
then no longer able to plead that it must be leit unliain] )€*red 
on accoimt of the peril of the moment. The existing 
Ministerial party could not be trusted, even in the hwv of 
a weak Opposition, to pull the Government through snvh 
a year as must lie ahead. Party dissensions ol tlie kind 
that existed among the Liberals have a way of healing for 
some immediately profitable purpose. The obyious [x >li(»y, 
therefore, was to dissolve, and provide against the diOi- 
culties hy creating a new majority full of the enllmsinsm 
of a fresh victory. Nor was this all. To pull through th<i 


^ See vol. i:, p. 349; ii:, p. 12, and The Times^ 7th Felaaiary 
1900. 
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rest of the war, and the period of criticism and investiga¬ 
tion, would still leave the party rather meagrely provisioned 
for a future appeal to the country. There must be an 
energetic House ready to enter upon social legislation 
when the war and its accompaniments were past. Had 
not the opportunity amved to make Liberal Unionism 
the equal colleague, and no longer the mere ally, of Con¬ 
servatism ? Hitherto, as we have seen, social legislation 
undertaken on that side had been, since 1886, liable to be 
regarded rather askance by Conservatives.^ Was not the 
time, with Mr Chamberlain’s personal predominance, ripe 
for putting an end to the comments that this or that social 
measure was part of the price paid by Lord Salisbury to 
Mr Chamberlain, and to make Liberal Unionism, with its 
programme of social change, an integral portion of a practi¬ 
cally new party, and not a mere section of a coalition ? 

Such motives as these may at any rate be taken into 
account in considering the dissolution. Slack and in¬ 
effective as the session was, two measures mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech were carried. The Moneylenders Act 
obliged the registration of names in which such businesses 
were carried on, and empowered judges to deal drastically 
with claims brought before them in which exorbitant 
interest was exacted. The Companies Act dealt with 
bogus qualification of directors, especially by the gift of 
paid-up shares (thus striking a blow at the “ guinea-pig ” 
director, who, on insufficient examination, lent a well- 
known name and so helped to decoy the public), and also 
prescribed the minimum amount of subscription of shares 
on which a board might proceed to allotment. A Housing 
of the Working Classes Act should also be mentioned ; it 
enabled local authorities to erect dwellings outside the area 
of their own jurisdiction, thus giving them the opportunity 
to build at less cost, and to avoid congestion. ^ 

1 See vol. i., pp. 229, 411 .■ 

« See p. 36. 
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Another piece of work during the session was the setting 
up of a Joint Committee on Municipal Trading. In this 
matter the House was acting slightly ahead of public 
opinion. There had been as yet no very widespread 
discus.sion of the subject; only two hundred members 
voted on the motion to set up the committee.’ But 
feeling, if not wide.spread, was strong on both sides. The 
immen.se field of capital placed at the disposal of munici¬ 
palities by the invention of the funded municipal debt had 
led to all sorts of enterprise on the part of the authorities 
of large and progi-essive towns. In consequence rates 
had risen, and thus there was an interested public 
backing for the arguments, whether of academic in¬ 
dividualists, or of private traders in .such undertakings 
as electric light supply, tram companies, omnibus com¬ 
panies, etc., against the socialistic tendency inherent in 
the provision of such services by public aiithoritics. At 
thi.s moment, indeed, the socialists themselves were 
criticising municipal trading; a socialist conference in 
Glasgow in April gave expre.s.sion to the view that con¬ 
siderations of public health were falling into the ba<!k- 
ground, and too mu(!h attention Ixfing })aid to .sc;rviec.s of 
convenience and rerminerat.ivt; utKh'rtakings ; the city in 
which they were meeting had an enormous debt., and some 
of its public provisions, such a.s it,s clu'ap dwellings, w(>r(^ 
a magnet to a rather worthless popiila.(.ion.“ T.atcr in tint 
year a Local Government Board r<‘port ha<l something 
of the same kind to say: it called attention to casc.-s of 
incompetence on the part of local authorities in matters 
of insanitary housing and polluted wat er-supplies, which 
had rcffcntly, for instance, caused tin; grav(‘,st outbreaks (»f 
disease at (’ainbonu; ami Carnarv(}n. It happened also 
that in London tint (bounty (!ouneiI liad sustained a rebuff 
in the report of the London Water ('ommis.sion, which, 

‘ Tlic figures were i-i i for the motion, 6;' ngainst. 

* The Times, .A.pril lofw. 
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recommending the purchase of the undertakings of the vari¬ 
ous companies, and their union xmder a public authority, 
advised that this authority should not be the County 
Council, but a separate body, permanent and independent. 
If, however, the opposition to mimicipal trading had 
become more fmdamental during the last fifteen years, ^ 
such trading did not lack defenders; and, though the 
House which discussed the matter was small, the debate 
was keen. 

Public interest was yet to be aroused. But a discussion 
at the Church Congress of this year reveals to what an 
extent municipal activity had stirred the conscience. 
Some of the clergy frankly confessed themselves in a 
dilemma; if they told the truth about all the housing 
scandals that came to their notice, their poorest people, 
in fear of being turned out of their dwellings by compulsory 
closing orders, would shut doors in their faces. Nor would 
local authorities, being dependent on popular election, 
dare to put in force all the powers they had.® There was 
naturally at this congress some discussion of the attitude 
of the Church towards the war. It must be said that no 
definite attitude was to be discerned. Religious views, 
like extreme democratic views, proved to have no peculiar 
power of keeping those who professed them recognisable 
by any marked classification. The truism that war was 
sometimes necessary as the price of peace, which provided 
the main shelter for the clergy, cannot be said to have done 
the Church much honour. The Free Churches endeavoured 
to maintain that Christianity was a gospel of peace rather 
more courageously than the Church of England; but in 
them also the war appeared to obscure general piinciples. 
It is more satisfactory, in the case of the Church of England, 
to turn to indications of a greater readiness to heal her 
own vexations. Three ritual prosecutions were pending 

^ See vol. i., p. 14O. 

“ The Times, 2nd October 1900. 
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in the latter part of the yean But there was a growing 
desire to avoid such proceedings, and to leave extremists 
to consider their w^ays. The Bishop of London displayed 
his own belief in the possibilities of t.oleration by gathering 
at Fulliam a Round Table Conference on the Doctrine of 
the Holy Coniiiuinion and its expression in ritual. Men 
of such Avidely differing views as I.ord Halifax and Dr 
Wace met thus at the same confcrcnc‘c; and, if no new 
forniiilas ap})cared, yet a s<;n.sc enuirged that men niiglit 
differ peacxuibly; and tiic; [)ra.ctieal effect ’was seen in tlie 
(jiiicl stop[)ing of the three prosecutions by the bishop s 
veto. 

There occurred early in tlu^ year an ev<‘nt which called 
attention in England to the find that tlu^ Anglican t luu’ch 
was not the only one to suffer rr()m the pressures ol modern 
thought towards expansion of its formularies, <leafh 

of Dr St (leorge Mivart in April followed painfully soon 
upon the announcement that he had been torbkhk^n the 
sacraments of thcj Roman Falliolic (’Imreh. llx' was a. 
great scientist, great enough to <'ross swonis with Darwin 
on the subject of natural siic^etion,; Dr i\Iivarl mainlaincui 
the opinion that human int<iligenee didVred nch- meniy 
in degre^e, but in kind, from tlu‘ inielligenee oth<*r 
vertebrates. In certain publish<‘(l in 77/e Xhulrrnlk 

Century and The Fart nightly Review on The t.^Jidlnuity 
of Catholicism;’ lu*. was Iteld by Ihc^ \7di(au to hu\a‘ piUn<l 
human reason against tlie auilioriiy ol tln^ ( hunb, and he 
was therefore excommunkatcfci This may be siiid to havet 
been the first occasion on which puldie opiiuon in tins 
country was at all moved about thc/se tendcncties in. iluj 
Roman C’liurch wlucli presently (‘.anuj to 1 h‘ elass(‘d as 

modciinst.” The g(au‘ral \'iew that it was mlhvv 
shocking to sco a man of notably good and earnest lifes 
debarred from thet eonsolalions of his (’hutch had, no doubt, 
something sentimental in it. A g<iod d(*al c>f that quality 
was rife in a year in which an American redigious novel 
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t called In His Steps had a great vogue. It may be added 
here that the religious eommxmity furthest removed 
from any such tendency, the Unitarians, lost in January of 
this year a notable leader by the death of Dr Martineau. 
His intellectual power and clarity of ideals had won for him 
a following as passionately attached as an unbendingly 
logical body could permit. 

In the same month John Ruskin died. Burial in 
Westminster Abbey was offered, but his representatives 
deelined it, and he was buried in his beloved Lake 
Country. At the moment it seemed that much for which 
he had contended so hotly, even so pugnaciously, was 
lost. Industrialism had created hideous towns all over 
England; railways had scored the face of the country. 
The time had hardly yet come for perceiving that views of 
his which went deeper than the mere external aspects of 
commercialism were not lost. A few years later Liberalism, 
I'evived and strengthened, was putting into practice 
economic theories which, when Ruskin propounded them, 
were dismissed as oven more impracticably idealist than 
his desire to stop destruction of scenery. He had pleaded 
so mightily for hills and valleys, for gardens and houses, 
over which the torrent of industrialism was pouring, that 
men had forgotten his pleadings for the people caught in the 
same torrent. He himself, aged and disappointed, could 
not detect the indications that the spirit of his protests 
was already at work in the new conditions. But there was 
a growing demand for some respect on the part of public 
authorities for canons of beauty in building. It could 
be discerned in this year, for instance, in the newspaper 
con'espondcnce about the new road which was being 
driven from the Strand to Holborn. Holywell Street, 
Wych Street and the rookeries of Clare Market had been 
cleared in the course of the great street improvement 
undertaken by the London County Council. Here, said 
the critics, was a noble opportunity for street designing; 
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» of certain wealthy Americans, who frankly, not pretend¬ 
ing to knowledge of art, aimed at the safety of old masters, 
and the strong backing of the yoimg painters in England 
by a young generation of art critics—the day of high 
prices for Royal Academicians was over. 

In other arts thex’e was also a stirring of dry bones. 
Theatrical managers, long accustomed to the public’s 
meek acceptance of their rather stale fare, were perturbed 
by signs of impatience in gallery and pit. The newspapers 
late in the year contained long discussions on the propriety 
or impropriety of “ booing ” plays. Certainly there must 
liave been a new kind of theatrical public when Mr Bernard 
Shaw could have a play staged in the ordinary course of 
commercial speculation; F <m, Never Can Tell was produced 
in May. The dancing of Miss Isadora Duncan, on the other 
hand, though very favourably noticed, was rather ahead 
of its time. She appeared in London in March; but 
there was no real interest in dancing as an art, and she 
did not aim at the sensational. 

It is interesting that a year in which so much of the 
nation’s energy and attention was concentrated on South 
Africa should show fewer dull moments than many years 
in which there was no such distraction. Thus the failure 
of interest in Lord Roberts’s position at Pretoria during 
the month of June was partly due to the sudden develop¬ 
ment of an alarming situation in China. Some kind of 
popular rising, very imperfectly understood, but clearly in¬ 
volving danger to foreign residents, had spread with such 
rapidity that I’ckiu itself was threatened. The rebels were 
known by a name translated into English as “ the Boxers,” 
and their liostility to the Covernment in China seemed 
to be a popular expression of resentment of the recent 
acquisitions of Chinese territory by European powers after 
the war between China and Japan.^ It was suspected 
of being less distr(‘ssing to the Chinese authorities than a 

‘ Seep.47. 

II 
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popular rising should have been. By the beginning of 
July the alarm was in full blast. The German minister 
to China had been killed ; and the European population 
in Pekin was concentrated in the houses and grounds of 
three legations, which were under .siege. It was ha,rdly 
hoped that against a horde of Chinese the legations, 
walled enclosures though they were, could long be defended. 
News was extremely difficult to obtain, and such rumours 
as came through were of the gloomiest. It was persistently 
reported that all Europeans in Pekin had been massacred ; 
and at last, on 16th July, The Daily Mail published a 
telegram giving in some dcteil an aoconnt of the fall^of 
the legations, and the slaughter of the defenders. Luckily 
the prevalence of rumours before this caused some suspen¬ 
sion of judgment about the telegram. Its details had a 
certain precision, but after all it did not come from any 
source closer to Pekin than that of the other rumours. 
Hope, therefore, revived again. Meanwhile from the 
European fleets in the China Seas an allied force had 
been hastily put together, and marched upon Pekin. It 
met with little actual resistance, and on l!>th August it 
formally occupied Pekin, the Cliinesc Court llccing inland 
to the mountains. The Europeans who had found refuge 
in the besieged legations were alive, though tliey had 
passed days of the severest trial of their forliiiulc. 'I’hus 
European eyes looked at last on the famous Imjxiriul City, 
its palaces and immense walled domains; and a couipkti. 
era seemed to close at the tramp of European feet 
upon that long-forbidden ground. In the clays of alarm 
a great deal of agitated opinion had foreseen the whole 
Chinese race descending upon Europe, and the thmight 
that it numbered four hundred millions of human beings 
became a nightmare. The German Empiu'or, who had 
already expressed himself somewhat pieturesciuely on tlic 
exaction of retribution for murder of his subjects in Chiiui,^ 
‘ Sec vol. i., p. 430 - 
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was found to have been falsifying the company’s books 
m order to keep up the dividends out of capital. He was 
arrested later and sent to prison. Then in November 
when, according to custom, the new' Lord Mayor of 
London presented himself at the Law Courts, to receive 
from the Lord Chief Justice the Crown’s acquiescence in 
ms election, the City had to listen to a direct reproof. 
Ihe incoming Lord Mayor, Mr Newton, had been a 
director ol a concern, named the Industrial Contract Cor¬ 
poration, which had Just been wound up and, though Mr 
Newton was himself exonerated from the blame which 
» was being attached to the undertakings of the company, 
the opportunity was taken by the Lord Chief Justice to 
substitute for the usual formalities a rather sharp stjeech 
about the too easy-going acceptance of company director- 
sliips. I he feeling remained widespread that, in spite of 
tnany meent revelations of the evil wrought by “ guinea- 
pig directors, money worship being much in the ascend- 
ant, imiiortant persons continued, in oonsideration of 
directors fees, to lend their names far too readily. Sharp 
as the Lord Chief Justice’s word.s were, and unusual as it 
was to travel outside formalities on such an occasion, 
public opinion fully approved of his action. 

these various misgiving.s were focussed and 
brought to a head m an alann as to a general “ lack of 
efficiency m trade theories and practice. It became 
known m May that a large contract for a railway bridge 
across the Atbara River, carrying the Nile railway up to 
hml been given to an Anieiieaii linn. The 
outeiy was immediate; England had paid for the recon- 
questoj the Soudan; was she not to expect that openings 

ht',. should put money into 

hei pocket f Ihis claim was replied to in that business¬ 
like spirit England had so much admired in Lord Kit- 
chener s Egyptian campaign; American firms had guar¬ 
anteed the work s completion in a shorter time and witli 
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^ agitation about “The Yellow 
leni by pamtmg a picture, reproduced far and wide 

headcdtv European powers,’ 

headed by Germany, cross m hand, confronted a heavy 

cloud advancing from the East, in the murky folds of 

winch was a savage Chinese visage of colossal size. 

to whtK provided with a novelty 

to winch he took readily, perceiving it to be the forerunner 

of great changes in his methods of locomotion. It was 

LTL""! electricity, clean, 

tree of all steam and smoke, and swift. But it had 

other aspects winch endeared it to a people fond of being 
managed and saved trouble. The old ticket system was 
to e replaciHl by a system of paying the same fare, two- 
p< ncc, howewer lar you wanted to ride. Thus there was 
no ncdil to kcej) a ticket to h(‘ given up at the journey’s 
end. As soon as you bought it, you passed a barrier 
V leic you ga\-e d. uji; and tlaai you were dropped in a 
) f(, shot through a tunnel in long pleasant carriages not 
ihvided into compartments, and earri<;d up again in a lift 
K.i t\ Cl you wished to be disgorged. I’lie rapidity with 
which the twopenny tube” received its nickname 
demonstrated its ]>opularity. Meanwhile the motor car 
wtuch was m the end to revolutionise omnibus traffic, and 
•so save Londoners from btteoming a race as devoted to 
burrows as rabbits, was still making headway against 
I)r<‘judice. It was less obviously a subject for jesting, but 
(tars w(>re made in (pieer, blunt shapes, due to the domin¬ 
ance of old i(l(>as of earriagcj, and tlu; failure to arrive 
!d; lines which should express the; new vehicle’s power and 
('ase. ^ J he (;xtraordiiuiry survival of prejudice had been 
seen m the previous yi'ar, when Mr Scott Montagu, J one 
of the .stauiKdi piotu'ca-s of motoring, w'as forbidden by the 
IK) ici; on duty in New Palace lizard to enter the precincts 
01 UK* I louse in a car. Motor cycles were a novelty at the 
‘ .Now Lord AIoiiLigu of Hfaidicu. 
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cycle show in 1899, and in 1900 a thousand miles’ trial ( 
of the new machines advertised their soundness and 
practicability. 

Another striking advertisement was that of the astonish¬ 
ing power of turbine marine engines.^ A torpedo-boat 
destroyer, the Viper, had been equipped with them; and 
on a three hours’ steaming trial she had made the unheard- 
of mean speed of 83| knots an hour.® 

Even archaeology entered into the moving current of 
the year. Mr Arthur Evans and Mr D. G. Hogarth had 
been excavating in Crete; and what they had discovered 
already was enough to cause them to issue a special appeal 
for funds, and to rouse unusual interest. They found 
themselves on the tracks of a very early civilisation, which 
seemed likely to prove the link between that of Greece 
and those of Asia and Egypt. But as yet learned opinion 
concluded that discovery of the palace of King Minos® him¬ 
self could not be hoped for. The excavators probably 
had a more shrewd idea of the marvels that were to come, 
and the near touch they were to establish not only with 
Minos, but even with the Minotaur. 

Towards the end of the year all the dissatisfaction with 
the conduct of the war, all the exposures of incompetence 
in this or that branch of the War Oflice, all the display 
of lack of cohesion and co-operation between the great 
departments of state, andall the discussion of the education 
and fitness for command of English ollittcrs, produced a 
sweeping outcry for eflficiency in administration. There 
had long been scattered attempts, even before the war, 
to stir public opinion in this direction. Now far greater 
force had been given to the charge that we were being 
inefficiently governed; and a platform was provided by 
the pages of The Nineteenth Century. The editor printed 

^ vSee p. 26 , 

® The Times^ 26t!i October ipcAi* 

® Ibid,^ sib Nov'cmber igjo. 
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in very large type a proposal to found an Administrative 
Reform Association ; and was able to back his proposal 
with list after list of names of important people who lent 
their support to it. That the country’s business should 
be conducted on ordinary business principles sounded 
a straightforward suggestion; a merchant whose enter¬ 
prises were as scramblingly undertaken as this war had 
been would land himself in the Bankruptcy Court in a 
month. The outcry cannot be said to have had any 
immediate effect. The new Cabinet after the general 
election showed no particular sense of a need for new 
methods. Its critics called it “ a Cabinet of Common¬ 
place.” ^ Lord Lansdowne, who had been Secretary for 
War, and so the target of incessant complaint, went to 
the Foreign Office in place of Lord Salisbury, and was 
pilloried in cartoons dressed in clothes much too big for 
him. Mr St John Brodrick went to the War Office in his 
place ; and there was irritated comment on this appoint¬ 
ment of a man who had made no distinct reputation to a 
department upon ■which the interest of the country was 
focussed. Lord Selbome at the Admiralty, like Lord 
Lansdowne at the Foreign Office, was destined to 
achieve good work; but at the moment it did not 
seem to be an inspiring appointment. Worst of all, 
in the midst of a demand for business men, was the 
appointment of Mr Gerald Balfour to the Board of 
Trade; a scholarly, cultured man, he can have had 
little sympathy, and less contact, with the trading 
community. 

The bitter astonishment at this last appointment is 
probably traceable in some measure to that uneasiness 
in the business world which had been so marked in 1899.® 
With increasing competition in every market of the world, 
with engineering tenders from America cutting out our 

* See The Fortnightly December icpo, 

See |), 13. 
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own contractors ,1 the business community was asking 
vehemently for help from more alert methods in the 
Government departments, for more information, 
statistics. But, besides this general demand, there had 
been a special need this year for efficiency in the Board 
of Trade. In April the principal railway companies had 
announced that, owing to falling dividends, they intended 
to raise the rates for goods traffic, especially for coal; and 
that the directors of the various boards had come to an 
agreement in the matter. Indignation at the announce¬ 
ment was enhanced by this glimpse of a sort of monopolist 
trust. Although the Railway Commissioners, whose 
sanction was necessary, disallowed most of the proposed 
increases the indignation did not altogether subside; 
and when, in August, a serious strike occurred on the 
Taff Vale Railway—the more serious because on the 
working of that line largely depended the supply of coal 
for the navy—there was more than a little inclination to 
warn other railway directors that responsibility for strikes 
was to be found partly in the bad management of the 
lines. As it happened, this particular strike was not a 
good case, because the men made a bad mistake'. Ihe 
merits of the cause of the strike, which was dissatisfaction 
with the conditions of labour, mid esiieeially the dismissal 
of a signalman concerned in a jirevious dispute, were 
unfortunately obliterated by the fact that the inen came 
out before the expiry of their notices. 'J’he strike lasted 
only some ten days, and ended on terms not unsatisfactory 
to the men; the strikers were to bo taken back within 
a month, and not to have the lost days counted against 
their pension service. Moreover a Conciliation Board was 
set up ; and altogether the intervention of Sir W. 1’. Lewis 
had been most successful. But the cornjmrative mildness 
of the directors may have been partly due to the knowledge 
that they had a case against the men for damages, and 
‘ The Times, 19 th April 1900 . 
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intended to try it. They proceeded first against the union 
for damages for unlawful picketing. Mr Justice Farwell 
gave judgment against the trade union, believing that 
the law did not intend to set up bodies of men capable 
of holding property and acting as agents, but not 
responsible in damages. The Court of Appeal reversed 
this judgment. But the House of Lords finally pro* 
nounced for Justice Fai'well’s view; and trade unionists 
awoke to the disturbing fact that their funds, which 
they had thought to be secure, were at the mercy of 
legal actions against the unions. 

But more perturbing, alike to the business world and 
the community at large, was the serious damage done this 
year to public confidence in the solicitor’s profession. 
A case that occurred in April was grave enough: a firm of 
solicitors failing for the enormous sum of £304,000. One 
of the principals of the firm had absconded, and the Official 
Receiver had felt himself obliged to say that the case was 
“ pervaded with fraud.” ^ That suspicion was not con¬ 
fined to this particular ease was clear from the comments 
it called forth *; and also from the fact that the Incor¬ 
porated Law Society undertook an inquiry, with the object 
of reassuring the public. The inquiry covered a wide 
field of professional conduct, from the demand for separate 
banking accounts for trust funds to the suspicion that some 
solicitors in a small way of business frequently bolstered 
up inadequate claims at law for the sake of the costs, and 
even undertook cases in a purely speculative spirit. But 
reassurance of the public failed most grievously when, late 
in the year, Mr B. G. Lake, the very man who had, as chair¬ 
man of the Disciplinary Committee of the Law Society, 
been conducting the inquiry, was himself charged with mis¬ 
appropriation of funds. The absconding solicitor in the 
earlier case had been extradited from America by this time, 

» 7 'h(. Times, i.dh April 1900. 

»Ditto, 27th April 1900. 
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and the spectacle of two prominent solicitors charged m 

the police court was disturbing. ^ 4 .Uo 

It has to be remembered in this connection that 
system of credit operations was now so highly organised, 
and bankers’ clieqiies so universally used, that not only 
rich people but all who had a certain income had ce^ed 
to think of money except as a banking credit. As long 
as their drafts were honoured to the extent they had 
reason to expect, people concerned themselves no more 
about their property. This threw an unfair amount of 
responsibility upon solicitors, who were left in 
vised control of the principal sums or the securities of 
their clients, no questions being asked, or even dreamed 
of, so long as the client’s bank account gave him no reason 
to make investigations. By this time the absorption of 
private banks into large joint-stock concerns had ^own 
to an enormous system. Whereas m 1800 there had been 
forty-six private banks in London, there were in 1 ^ 

only three; and not much more than a dozen were left 
in the rest of England. But the big concerns rather ex¬ 
tended than contracted the number of local banks, opening 
brandies in places where smaller firms in tlie oW days 
would not have found business worth their wliilc. 1 hus it 
came tliat, though the actual niimber of bankmg 

firms in England was now 803, as against 458 m 1800, 
there was a branch to every 0000 (icrsons, as against a 

bank to every 19,200 in 1800.“ ^ , j 

The large public which had no securities or trust funds 
to cause them to take an interest in trials of solicitors had 
an interest more to its mind in a murder discovered at 
Yarmouth in September. A woman was found strangled 
on the beach, and eventually her husband, a man named 
Bennett, was put under arrest. The case has its interest, 


^ See voL i.vp. 264 . _ 

»See a pap 4 rea.d Iw Lord Hillingdon to the Inslitiite ol 

Bankers, ptli November 1900. 
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beeaxwo it revealed how elaborately and unrestrainedly 
the newspaper Press could set itself to work in a matter 
of circumstantial evidence. Clues and correlation of facts 
were no longer left to the police and the prosecuting 
counsel, nor even to the defending coun.sel. They were 
saleable goods; and most of the newspapers were by now 
concerned less xvith the guidance of public opinion than 
with selling a marketable thing. So much feeling was 
roxised in this ease, and so much had been published about 
it, that when it was s(‘ut to the assizes the trial was 
t.rausferre<l from the local assizes court to the Central 
Criminal (lourt, on the ground that a fair trial could not 
be e.'cpecdexl in the local court. 

Popxdar interest was suddenly diverted again by an 
alarm about the presenexj of arsenic in Ixeer. There had 
been some mysterious eases of illness, csjieeially in Salford ; 
and, in the eours(‘ of investigating them, suspicion had 
fallen upon becT. Seienl isls aclmiitxal that sulphuric acid, 
which was used in t he [xrepnration of glucose for brewers, 
might, if <;vc‘n slightly xsontiuninated, produce arsenic;. 
Uneasiness alxotit beer was enough to trouble the whole 
(!Ounlry, and the last days of December were passed in a 
dismay so national as to be rather comic. 

Dismay on a very different plane was .spread in the same 
month by the famous ('ockerton jxjdgment. This brought 
to a point all the long-standing liostility to the work of 
school hoards in the domain of higher education—^hostility 
compounded of the feelings of secondary schools suffering 
from subsidised competition, ratepayers who provided the 
sxibsidy amid groans at rising rates, and rcactionai^ 
maleontt iiis who saw no gocxl in advanced education for 
the ehildnsi of w<‘<‘kly wage-earners.* It had for some 
time he<‘n known that the legal position of Higher Grade 
Board Sriiocjis was, to say the least of it, doubtful; the 
“ hlo(;k grant ” system had been busily discussed earlier 
in this year. Now a I.ondon School Board auditor, Mr 
* Sco vol, i;, p. 428 . 
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Cockertoix, disallowed the payment of certain sums out 
of the rates for science and art teaching in elementary 
schools, and surcharged the boards with the payments. 
Mr Justice Wills, before whom the case brought by the 
London School Board came, upheld the auditor. The 
legal position ceased to be doubtful; boards all over 
the country made up their minds that, xmtil Parliament 
altered the position, higher education must cease. 
Meanwhile technical education had boon magiiilicently 
advanced by the opening in .May of line Iniildings in 
connection with the Textile Industries Department of 
the Yorkshire College at IjCccIs. General ideas on 
technical education also were becoming clarified ; and it 
was being urged that in country districts such education 
should be more exclusively on rural subjects, and not on 
subjects scheduled alike for town and country. 

The sittings of Parliament at the end of the year— 
chiefly for financing the war—must be noted for the first 
emergence of the subject that was destined to jilny a large 
part in pulling the Liberal party together on a common 
policy. Not that it was so perceived at; the moiuiait:. 
To all observers the party apiiearcd to be without any¬ 
thing to weld it A change of Jeudershi]) was Hie rcm<*dy 
usually prescribed; yet only Lord Rosebery eouhl bi; 
suggested.’^ But in these brief sittings there appeared in 
debate the question of labour in the; .Tohannesburg mines, 
and the Opposition showed some alertness. 

‘ See Tha Times, igtli November 1900. 
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1001 : THINGS NEW AND OLD 

W ITH llie passing of 1 lie old century passed also 
the sovereign wliosc name signified an historical 
era in life and thought, art and letters. The 
eoincidene(“ of the iiineti'cnth century and the Victorian 
period was coinplcte. 

The aii.'cicty about (J|u<!en Victoria was first made public 
on Iftth January, in an unnounccnicnt that “ the Queen 
ha<l not been in her usual health,” and had been instructed 
by her physicians to stay indoors, juid abstain from busi¬ 
ness. Th«" announctancnl. was at once taken seriously. 
The general eharad.cr of its terms was alarming; because, 
if it was thought advisable without speeific information to 
warn the public, obviously the intention was to prepare 
for more serious nows. It had needed no special know¬ 
ledge to be aware that the war mast inflict upon the 
Queen at her age a grievous strain. She bad .seen her 
country through tlm worst of its effort, and <lays terrible 
to her subjects must iiavc been tcTriblc to her. Now, 
though hoslilit ics were nol. over, siispeuse was past; and 
it fell out 1 hat her last public act was to be the honouring 
of the great soldi<‘r uikUt whom the fortunes of war had 
turned. She ws'eived I,ord Roberts at Osborne, and 
bcstow<‘<l upon him an earldom, together with the greatest 
distinction at her eommand, the ()rdcr of the Garter. 

The nation had been taken into confidence not a 
moment l.oo soon. The first announcement was pub¬ 
lished on a .Saturday. Ou the Monday morning the 
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newspapers had to announce that the Queen’s condition 
was one of “ increasing weakness, with diminished power 
of taking nourishment.” On the Tuesday morning the 
bulletins told of a slight rally; the Queen had been able 
both to take nourishment and to secure some sleep. But 
it was a brief flicker. On that same day she died, at 
6.30 in the evening. 

The Privy Council was summoned immediately to 
proclaim the new sovereign. Parliament was summoned 
to take the oath of allegiance. For the moment the 
reality of what had happened was partially obscured in 
the general excitement about long unwitnes.sed ceremonies. 
Nearly sixty-four years had elapsed since the last death 
of a British sovereign. No man alive had ever taken part 
in the formalities attendant on a demise of the Crown. 
Comparatively few even were the living people who 
remembered the last occasion of the kind, and fewer still 
who, in those days of no railways and rare newspapei’s, 
had had any first-hand knowledge of the ceremonies. 
The strangeness of the occasion affected everybody, from 
the great ones of the Privy Council, assembling at the 
palace in some nervousness at finding f.hcmsclves jnorc 
than a mere name, down to the populace, e.xcitctd by the 
prospect of seeing real live heralds in tabards making a 
proclamation. The council heard from the lips of the 
new sovereign that it was his pleasure to take his i)lacc 
in the line of British king.s by that one of his names which 
was in the regular succession. He had. as Prince of Wales, 
used always the two names, All)crt Edward; he deter¬ 
mined, he said, to leave the name Albert to be assoidated 
solely with his honoured father, and to ascend the throne 
as Edward the Seventh. So he wa.s proclaimeil. In the 
mellow old Friary Court of St James’s Palace a grey 
January morning saw the low balcony blaze with strange 
splendours—heralds, trumpeters and great court officials 
stepping from the high windows to announce the accession 
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more certainty than English firms, and promptness wj 
here a quality not to be dispensed with. National hear 
searchings followed this plain speaking. Manufacturer; 
however, refused to accept the chief blame, even if : 
were to be proved that English methods and training wei 
falling behindhand. Trade Unionism in England, the 
pleaded, formed an element of possible delay, with whic 
other countries had not to contend in similar measure 
while strikes were frequent, delivery at a given date coul 
not be absolutely guaranteed. 

Just at this time, as it happened, there were no seritm 
strikes. The only one of any magnitude in 1899 was ; 
strike of operative plasterers; they demanded that al 
foremen should be members of the union. In soini 
directions, indeed, the tide of labour agitation which hac 
risen high in the late eighties and early nineties seemed tc 
be receding. Many small unions were losing ground; 
even the Dockers’ Union was regarded as not very robust; 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, on which in an carliei 
day much energy had been expended, had weakened as 
much as 90 per cent, in membership since 1892. Great 
unions, such as those of the miners, the engineers, the 
cotton and woollen operatives, were flourishing; but the 
net conclusion of the Board of Trade Report on Trade 
Unionism this year was that only 21 per cent, of working 
men were members of unions, and of working women only 
12 per cent. Possibly a sense of the weakness of small 
unions, and their consequent danger to the movement, 
may have dictated a scheme propounded by the Trade 
Union Congress in January for a national federation of 
unions. The federated bodies were to subscribe to the 
federation one or two shillings per member per year, and 
to be entitled in return to an allowance of half-a-crown or 
five shillings per member per week during a strike or a 
look-out. The “ General Strike ” began to loom in the 
minds of nervous persons who read of this scheme. But 
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of King Edward the Seventh; and as the King-of-Arms 
cried, at the end of the proclamation: “ God Save the 
King,” the words unheard for so long were followed by 
the rolling of drums and the solid beat of the National 
Anthem from the Guards’ band in the courtyard below. 
Hence the heralds proceeded to Charing Cross, Temple 
Bar and the Royal Exchange, reading the proclamation 
at each point. | j 

The King—words so strange in the mouths of English¬ 
men seemed to revive associations of majesty and state 
which had long been in abeyance. There had been a time 
when people resented the withdrawal of Queen Victoria 
in her personal grief on the death of the Prince Consort. 
But for a long while now the nation had acquiesced in 
her distaste for ceremonies; the Court had had but a 
shadowy existence, the Queen had been an august but 
remote presence, honouring the nation that honoured her. 
But national pride in her had not for thirty years been 
able to see itself, so to speak, pictorially expressed in the 
sovereign. The name of king roused extraordinary ex¬ 
pectation. It was as if the days were returning when the 
monarch of this realm could be addressed in his own 
person as “England.” Yet they returned with a differ¬ 
ence. The new reign was but three days old when there 
began to be discussion of possible amendment of the royal 
style and title. It was suggested that the time had come 
for the inclusion of the colonies. Twenty-five years earlier 
this idea had been mooted; but then rather as a criticism 
of tlie decision to take the empire of India into the title 
than as a deliberate proposal.^ Now the intention was 
different; and in the ensuing session of Parliament the 
change was made, and the King became “ King of Great 

‘ Mr Robert Lowe, in the debate on the Royal Titles Bill in 
April 1876, asked, if it were logical to include India, while not 
recognising the colonies ; and Mr Gladstone associated himself 
witli this criticism. See Hansard, Third Series, vol. 227, c. 1740. 
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Britain and Ireland and of all British Dominions beyond 
the Seas. ” The idea must have been already well matured, 
either in the King’s own mind or the mind of his advisers, 
before the suggestion was made public ; because the very 
form of the new phrase was foreseen in the ascription of 
one of the messages promulgated by the King directly his 
immediate obligations were at an end. The messages were 
addressed, one “To my People,” one “To my People 
beyond the Seas,” and one “ To the Princes and People 
of India.” 

Those immediate obligations recalled the nation from 
its distractions about the new to undertake its tribute to 
the old. For ten days the body of Queen Victoria lay in 
state at Osborne, soldiers of the Guards leaning wit h bent 
heads on rifles reversed at the four corners of the draped 
coffin. But this was the private state in which so much 
of her life had been passed. Her family gathered there ; 
and the German Emperor had gone far to winning jilfection 
in this country by the great promptness with which hc^ 
had come to take his place among the mourners. On 1st 
February came the preliminary stage of a funeral express¬ 
ing all the might and majesty that were Queen Victoria’s 
right, however little of late years she had seemed to care 
for the parade of them. The fact tliat she liad died at 
Osborne brought it about that the first grandeur of cere¬ 
monial remarkably expressed her rule over an island 
dominion bulwarked by sea power. I’hc first tliuiidcir of 
the minute guns of her passing canu! from her warships. 
At the opening of her last journey through the midst of 
her people her way was in the sea and lus- patii in tlu' gre-at 
waters. The leviathans of her fleet ]a> ' marking her 
passage; and from battleships among them fIoai(‘d the 
ensigns of foreign nations—France, Germany, Japan and 
others—adding their guns to the salute of a Queen of the 
High and the Narrow Seas. Yet not even in f lu' irnmemsity 
of that spectacle was sight lost of the long-familiar pathos 
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of the small, solitary figure of her people’s remembrance. 
The little Alberta, with the canopy aft sheltering the coffin 
under its dead-white pall, with the gold emblems of 
sovereignty dimly to be descried upon it, floated very 
small and lonely between the towering warships from 
which the sharp flashes leaped into a sombre air. Eight 
destroyers escorted the Alberta, and so solemn was the 
speed of the procession that men on the warships noticed 
that the propellers which could drive at so tearing a pace 
made now no sign of their revolution in the water. Be¬ 
hind the Alberta came the larger royal yacht, Victoria and 
Albert, bearing the King and the Duke of Connaught; 
and behind that the high white sides of the German Em¬ 
peror’s yacht, the Hohenzallern. As the procession reached 
Portsmouth Harbour the sun at its setting broke through 
the clouds, drawing a low line of red light across the 
horizon. 

Next day the funeral procession passed through London 
on its way to Windsor. It was a grey winter’s day, but 
long lief ore daybreak the route of the proces.sion was 
heavily crowded. Now on land, a.s on the sea the day 
before, the power of the Sovereign of England surrounded 
the dead, with all the pomp of a military funeral. Long 
lines of troops were mustered, tlie head of them being in 
St James’s .Street before the procession started. Volun¬ 
teers, militia, yeomanry and the regular troops all sent 
detachments; and band after band took up the Dead 
Marches. Behind the last of the troops came riding in 
more spaced array the foreign military attaches, the Head¬ 
quarters Staff, officers of the Royal Household and aides- 
do-eanip. Then came the gun carriage with its burden, 
as nearly magnificent as anything could be in the greyness. 
Upon tlie bright silken pall rested the Crown, the Orb and 
the Sceptre. She whom in life London hardly remembered 
except in the mourning of her widowhood went this time 
in shining array. The company that followed her was 
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splendidly royal. In honotjr of a Mother among rulers, 
crowned heads for the first time attended a crowned head 
to the grave. In the front rank rode the King, the Duke 
of Connaught on his left hand and the German Emperor on 
his right; three kings, of the Belgians, of Portugal and of 
the Hellenes, rode next; and in the other ranks, conspicu¬ 
ous with fluttering plumes, bright unusual uniforms and 
I’ibbons of foreign orders, were the Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia, the Archduke Franz I erdinand of Austria, the 
Duke of Aosta, the German Crown Prince, and the Crown 
Princes of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and Siarn.^ 

For once some unity of conception and some dignity 
were apparent in the adornment of the streets. It was 
so obviously not an occasion for the usual inane papei 
roses and flags that invention had to be set to work. The 
houses were draped with jiurplc and white', and along the 
pavements heavy festoons of laurel swung ftom pillai to 
pillar, with wreaths of laurel at the fastenings. 1 housands 
of the people, when the procession had passed, took away 
leaves from the festoons in memory of the day. 

At Windsor an awkward moment gave th<! navy its 
opportunity to come to the front again. J he aitilleiy 
horses waiting there with another gun carriage grew 
restive in the delay, and heciimc unmanageable. VVith 
a fortunate readiness, bhuyackots, a<!CUstomcd to drawing 
their own guns, took charge, and drew the gun carriage up 
the hill to the castle. Over the open vault in St George’s 
Chapel sounded again the strangeness of long-unused 
ceremonial when tlus herald steppe<l fonvard and read that 
stately recognition of the old aiul the new : “ Forasmuch 
as it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this 
transitory life to His divine iiKtrcy the most high, most 
mighty, and most cxeelh'nt Monarch . . . ’ 1 hen the 

pageantry was closed. On the following day the body of 
Queen Victoria was laid in the mausoleum at Frogmore, 
beside the body of tin' Prince Consort. 
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It was soon made clear that the new order was to be 
imbued with new ideas. The King allowed it to be known 
that the tendency, which had naturally increased under 
Queen Victoria’s force of habit and advancing years, to 
interpret <;ourt and personal mourning as withdrawal from 
public appearances, was not to continue. A man so exact 
in feeling for state etiquette as King Edward could see 
as well where eticiuette ended as where it began. His 
conception of a court was that it should be careful not to 
allow its own necessarily wide obligations in such matters 
as mourning to become an oppression. As Queen Victoria 
grew old anti saw, as the old must see, a greater number 
among the dead than among the living of those she had 
known and becii attatthed to, the (!ourt Circular had become 
more and more often an anntnmecancut of elaborate 
memorial services. King Edwtird, while ttareful not to 
relax established fornndities of mourning, was equally 
curefiil that thtty should not encroach upon the sovereign’s 
public liftt. He returned with the Queen to London a few 
<lays after the fuiua-al; and proc«;ded on 14th February to 
open Parliament in full state. Here again was a ceremony 
disused for more than fiftetiii years. It appeared incident¬ 
ally that, while the King’s clear conception of etiquette was 
in some respects to be a relief, it was in others to exact 
stricter recognition of forms- Since the Queen had givcir 
up opening Parliament in person, the Speech from the 
'J'hrom* had become almost avowedly a mere Cabinet 
nnnomieement; and its terms w(‘rc usually divulged in 
advance. From this time a change took place, and nothing 
was disclosed beforehand. ’I'he })eople, pardonably eager 
for pomps of which they had long been deprived, gathered 
again in immense crowds on the short route of the pro¬ 
cession. It was known that the revival of court cere¬ 
monial was to be supported by the appearance of all the 
handsome old dress coaches that the peers could produce; 
anti the iieavy painted vehicles, with their tasselled 
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hammer-cloths and footmen in state liveries standing on 
the board behind, enlivened the period of waiting for the 
amazing gilded glass coach in which the King and Queen 
rode down to Westminster. Excitement even unduly 
affected the honourable members of the House of Commons. 
When Black Rod summoned the Speaker to attend upon 
his Majesty, the solemn stillness of the waiting House 
of Lords was invaded by an unsccudy mob; the rows 
of peers in their voluminous scarlet and ermine, and of 
peeresses glittering with diamonds, the orderly ranks of 
officers of state around the steps of the throne, even the 
King and Queen in their magnificence, turned eyes of 
pained surprise towards the trampling irruption of the 
Commons. Certainly there was little in the speech itself 
to cause excitement. But this being the first occasion 
of the new sovereign meeting Parliament, it was his duty 
to make the Accession Declaration, expressing his adher¬ 
ence to the Protestant faith ; and out of this grew at once 
a controversy. One of its effects was to show an extra¬ 
ordinary laggardness in some region.s of thouglit. The 
Roman Catholics raised vigorous tihjeetion to tlu! survival 
in this declaration of phrases wliich they deemc^d offensive 
to their consciences, and which apjx'ared to the greater 
number of their Protestant fellow-subjects to be at least 
couched in terms discordant with taste and proper fc<*ling. 
The Roman Catholics pointed out that they had long been 
a dm itted to full civil liberty in this t‘ount.ry, and (‘ould hold 
offices, sit in Parliament, exercise the franchise, and be in 
the most complete sense the King’s loyal subjects; was it 
right, therefore, that the King should be eonijielled still 
to affront the susceptibilities of such subjects ? Yet no 
sooner was the question raised than, a body of opposition 
began to appear which showed no sign of iihangc from 
the days before Emancipation. It would hardly have 
been surprising to wake up in London some morning and 
find “ No Popery ” chalked again upon doors. A change 
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which might well have seemed certain beforehand to 
proceed by common consent was checked. 

After the opening of Parliament there was no further 
great ceremonial this year. The King did not, as has been 
said, neglect the formalities of court mourning. But in 
spite of the proper quiet that was observed the changed 
spirit of the new regime was present. It was felt in several 
subtle ways. London, for instance, it might be said, had 
become again a genuine capital of the kingdom. Queen 
Victoria had grown less and less inclined to live there ; 
Balmoral and Osborne had her heart, and Windsor was as 
near as she cared to be to the seat of government, even in 
times of important events. The King was a Londoner. 
Balmoral had in his mind only the place that a Scottish 
castle naturally has in the mind of a great gentleman, a 
place for deer stalking and grouse shooting at the proper 
time of year. Osborne had no meaning at all for him. He 
had long owned a considerable estate at Sandringham, 
where he preserved on a large scale; and this place re¬ 
presented to him another of the usual requirements of a 
great gentleman ; there was no shooting at Osborne. The 
result was that the Court became again the natural head 
of society ; its ways were the ways of society, and London 
was its centre. Government, again, had no longer a 
divided habitation. Life returned, on less important 
planes, to many empty shells of duty: levees and courts, 
meetings of the Privy Council, and even such affairs as the 
daily changing of the guard at the palaces. The interests, 
the talk, the cheerful expectations of the people pivoted 
upon Loudon again. 

It was just as well that the public mind should be 
mildly distracted, for the year did not open prosperously. 
Trade had been declining for the past six months; the 
drain of men for the war had at last made itself seriously 
felt, and as coal had risen in price the iron and steel trades 
and shipbuilding were in a depressed condition. The de- 
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claration of railway di vidends in February provided another 
blow. Naturally the attempt to raise freights in the 
previous year ^ had been a warning to railway shareholders 
not to expect too much; but the dividends were lower 
even than had been anticipated, and the explanation 
offered, which was to the effect that for some time past 
directors had been dividing too much and spending too 
little upon improvements, was not of a kind to raise hopes 
for the inmiediate future.^ On top of all came a very 
serious failure in the City. The London & Globe Finance 
Corporation amiounccd that it was unable to meet its 
engagements, and soon afterwards the Standard Explora¬ 
tion Company, an allied concern, went into liquidation. 
These companies were chiefly the creation of a financier 
of the modem comet-like kind, Mr Whittaker Wright. He 
had drawn an immense amount of money into operations 
of a kind very difficult for anyone but a Stock Exchange 
expert to follow. The companies, of which there were 
three principal ones in alliance, owned certain mining 
properties and land concessions, but the profits largely 
depended on complicated dealing among the companies, 
and upon the results of a sort of stock and share trust 
which they comprised. Their failure not only involved 
monetary loss to thousands of comparatively small in¬ 
vestors attracted by large dividends, Imt also brought 
back again all the old mistrust of “ .show ” boards of 
directors. Lord Dufferin had been chairman of the 
London & Globe S’lnance Corporation; and it was 
melancholy to see a man of his most distinguished 
record and his high public service confessing that he 
had found it impossible to master the intricacies of 
the operations of a company over which he nominally 
presided. This was exactly the kind of incident to 
check investment; and a year starting in trade 

‘ See page iiS. 

* See The Times, i7tli February 1901. 
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depression could ill afford coyness in the money- 
market. 

Meanwhile there was the financial drain of the war, still 
going on, and hardly on a less expensive scale. In 
February Lord Kitchener asked for 30,000 mounted 
men. The war had early become a lesson in the value of 
extreme mobility; and the guerilla fighting was driving 
home the conviction that until we worked almost en¬ 
tirely -with mounted men we should never wear down 
the resistance of fighters who could always move quickly 
enough to break cordons and make off for a rest—quicldy 
enough also to be perpetually refitting by swift raids 
on our less mobile convoys. A third War Budget had 
to be faced, and a fresh war loan. The latter had to be 
issued at a price considerably lower than the earlier ones. 
Thirty millions of Consols, ranking with “ Goschens ” 
(that is, bearing 2| per cent., to sink to 2| in 1903) were 
put on the market at 94|, and at this price were subscribed 
about five times over. Another thirty millions were placed 
privately with the big financial houses.^ These two sums 
raised the total of the war loans to a hundred and thirty- 
five millions. For the Budget extra millions had to be 
found. The revenue returns had, indeed, exceeded the 
estimate by nearly three millions; but once again the 
figures were deceptive, because of advance clearances. It 
had been plain that new taxation would be imposed, and 
bonded goods had been cleared to escape it. Sugar was 
pretty well known to be in for a large part of the burden, 
and there were shrewd guesses at an intention to tax com.® 
“ Broadening the basis of taxation,” which had for years 
been a Conservative ideal, seemed now to be the only 
method in the mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A duty of 4s. 2d. a cwt. was imposed on sugar, to raise 
five millions; and an export duty of Is. a ton was placed 

1 The Timesj zytli April 1901, 

« Ibid., 5tlx March 1901? 
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cm coal to raise two millions. A further 2d. on the income- 
tax raising it to Is. 2d., was to provide the balance. The 
coal-duty made trouble at once; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer found that “ broadening the basis ” was 
apt to lead to unexpected complications. He spent much 
of his time with deputations of eoalowncrs, who brought 
before him strange results of his new tax. 

This hind of finance, bringing neither coiirage nor 
originality to bear upon cireumstimecs demanding both,’ 
was of a piece with the rest of the year .s work in the 
Commons. The new Parliament was not answering to 
any hopes Mr Chamberlain may haye_ entertained. The 
enthusiasm of victory soon waned ; Ministerialists returned 
to their slack ways in face of the weakness of the Opposi¬ 
tion I ministers were described by their own organs as 
careless and shiftless, and Mr Balfour’s leadership was not 
admired; lapses of memory and frequent absence from 
the Treasury Bench were charged against him.* The 
Cabinet held hardly any meetings ; this fact was so patent 
that political philo.sophor.s even began to ask wliether the 
theory of the Cabinet was undergoing a cliangc —whether 
Government was really carried on by a small inner Cabinet, 
meeting informally, and obtaining the formal consent of 
other members by letters and telegrams.® Tlie ineffectual 
mood of the Government was shown by the feebleness 
of its attempt to deal with the situation produced by 
the Cockerton judgment.* The Appeal Court upheld the 
divisional court, and so hastened the complete stoppage 
of all higher-grade education. It was impossible to 
acquiesce in this; Conservatives and Unionists showed 
quite as strongly as Liberals their feeling that the cutting 
short of such activities on a point of law called for instant 

* Sue The ProKfcss oj the NuHoh, edited by F. W. Hirst, p. 690. 

See The Nineteenth Century inr: June and September 1901- 

a TheTims, i5tliOctober 1901. 

‘ See p. I2I. 
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such an idea had not much actuality, the likelihood of 
complete federation even was open to a good deal of 
doubt. When the South Wales miners, for insfcincc, were 
ready to come into the Miners’ Federation the ollicials of 
the latter body thought they detected a mercenary spirit 
in the South Wales men, a desire mainly to dip into the 
funds of the larger organisation. It seemed po.ssible at 
least that similar suspicions in other large union.s might 
handicap federation. Yet if a general strike were 
hardly a seriou.s danger, uneasiness in regard to sectional 
strikes remained active. The question as to some hmn 
sf statutory obligation was continually in the air, and tlu: 
provisions for compulsory labour arbitration in New 
Zealand were much discussed—too much, in the opinion 
of people who considered that Colonial experiments could 
have little meaning for England.^' Many persons, too, 
held that compulsory arbitration was an "idle phrase, ftir 
trade unions were not entities as employers were; they 
could riot be compelled “Organisation of cfipital,” it 
was said, “is the industrial remedy for .strikes, ami 
incorporation of the unions the legislative one.” ® 

These misgivings as to methods and organi.sation, so 
soon to be felt in other departments of national life, were 
for the moment confined almo.st entirely to persons of 
cominercial importance. As yet the man in the street felt 
nothing but a sense of prosperity ; the nation at large was 
inclined to swagger; widespread interest taken in the 
lamentable condition of tlie Liberal party was chielly due 
to a conviction that by its distrust of the growing sfiirit of 
Imperialism it had merited disaster. Mr Chamberlain was 
asserting that 1898 had marked the end of the epoch of the 
Maiichester School: “ We are all Imperiali.sts now. We 
realise, but do not flinch from, the responsibilities and the 

^ See, for instance, a letter by tlie Bishop of Hereford in T/t$ 
Times, 4th January 1899. 

" The Times, loth January 1899. 

B 
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remedy. But the Bill which the Government introduced 
in response to the general demand was obviously a half¬ 
measure, hastily framed,. It proposed to set up local 
committees over the school boards, with control of the 
spending of the rate, but no power to impose rates ; and 
in the making of this new authority to get behind the legal 
stumbling-block of the existing Acts. Within a month 
the Bill was abandoned; and a one-clause Bill was 
introduced, by which local authorities were permitted to 
empower school boards to carry on secondary education 
for a year. There was considerable debate on this, the 
Opposition asking why this empowering of school boards 
could not be done directly, without the intervention of 
local authorities. The Government was really enunciat¬ 
ing the principle of a new educational authority. But the 
situation was thus patched up for the moment; and Sir 
John Gorst, President of the Board of Education, made 
reassuring statements to the effect that after all the 
Coekerton judgment had only affected some fifty higher- 
grade schools, and 900 out of the 7000 science and art 
pupils. 

The only other matter of importance in Parliament was 
the production of a new scheme of army organisation. 
Its keynotes were decentralisation of commands, and the 
maintenance in peace time of commands under the generals 
who would command in war. The army was to be organ¬ 
ised into six army corps, three of them in efficient exist¬ 
ence, and three skeletons for training purposes, to be 
filled at need from the reserves. The scheme was not 
received with great enthusiasm. It was criticised^ as 
aiming too high and missing the immediate necessities; 
for before making an ideal organisation it was necessary 
to obtain the men to put into it. Recruiting had fallen 
off, and this scheme did nothing to provide fresh induce¬ 
ments to recruits, cither in improved pay or better con¬ 
ditions of .service. The “ skeletons ” were really nothing 
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but phantoms. The most cynical critics alleged that Mr 
Brodrick had been induced by the military authorities to 
give a final proof of the impossibility of maintaining an 
adequate army on the principle of voluntary enlistment, 
and so to pave the way for compulsory military service. 
Ultimately Mr Brodrick weakened one of his chief argu¬ 
ments by his appointments to the three main commands. 
The 1st Army Corps was given to General Biiller; the 
2nd to Sir Evelyn Wood, and the 8rd to the Duke of 
Connaught. People very naturally asked what had be¬ 
come of the principle that the corps should be commanded 
by the men who w'oiild command them in v<ii. 

' This was efficiency on pa])er—with Eord Kitchener com¬ 
plaining of the poor quality of the mounted men sent out to 
him, men so largely untrained that they luwl to he (Irillcd 
on arrival. The outcry for real efneieiK^y was growing in 
strength, with the eloquent voice of Lord Hoschery added 
to it. Sometimes it took the line of the wiliest philo.so- 
phieal criticism, reriving I^Iattliew Arnold’s ri'proacli of 
England as “ out of the ei'ntre of thought ,” and “ pi'ckmg 
at the outside” of her proiilems. l<’roni that it passed 
most easily to discussion of our methods in secondary 
schools, and public schools, to which the lliiard of Educa¬ 
tion was beginning to ]iay ])arl ieular nl lent ion. A rejiort, 
was published this year on the pri'paniiory school system, 
which had been practically a growth of the last thirty 
years, and was excellent from the standpoint (»f the in¬ 
dividual attention given to pupils, hul. not, wide enough 
in curriculum, being limited i)y t.he riiipiiri'inents of public 
schools. The most advanced arcus of eihicution were 
equally stirred. The fjondon School of l^eonomie.s put 
forward a claim to snjiport on the ground that its training 
would turn out men able “ to get thi^ affairs of the nation 
on a business footing.” The univei'sit.y of Birmingham 
set to work to create a Faculty of Gommeroe.^ Mr Gar- 
negie gave an immense sum of money, the income of 
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which was calculated at £100,000, to be held on trust, 
half of the income being applied to the endowment of 
fellowships and the forwarding of research, and the other 
half to pay class fees and provide maintenance grants for 
poor students. At the lowest end of the educational scale 
a new effort was set on foot, largely by the advocacy of 
Mrs Humphry Ward, to bring in to the educational system 
those who had hitherto been kept outside it by physical 
deficiencies. The scheme, financed by private funds, but 
apjiroved by the London School Board, was to provide 
amimlances to take crippled children to the schools, and 
couches for their use in the schoolrooms. 

Then the cry for efficiency turned in other directions. 
It deplored the difficulties of reform in a nation so easily 
diverted from its intentions by any new scent of amuse¬ 
ment or passing interest.^ And having thus approached 
the ordiixary member of the community, it fell upon the 
workman. Did he work keenly enough ? Did not trade 
union rules tend to limit output, to make men adhere to 
some particular standard of work, not pitched very high ? 
Was there not even now a resentment of new machinery 
and speeding-up of production ? 

In December the restless distrust of ourselves was 
quickened by a speech made by the Prince of Wales. He 
had Just returned from a tour of the colonies, his return 
being marked first by the King’s assumption of the new 
royal title embracing the colonies, and secondly by the 
elevation of the Duke of Cornwall (as the Duke of York 
had been termed since the King’s accession) to the dignity 
of Prince of Wales. Speaking at the Guildhall, he gave, 
as one of the lessons of his tour, the warning that 
England should take to heart not only the example of 
the progressive communities she had founded, but the 
competition produced in their growing markets, and 
should “ wake up.” So the year ended with the demand 
' The Times, i6tli October 1901. 
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for efficiency rindiminished; and even roused to more 
activity. 

Yet, though so many people talked about it, the proiie- 
ness to easy distraction showed little sign of disappearing. 
The great beer alarm occupied as much of the beginning 
of the year as was not given to greater events. So national 
a subject was it that a Royal Commission was appointed. 

A Local Government Board report, by one of the board’s 
medical inspectors, showed that the cases of poisoning 
had been very numerous, about 2000 in Manchester 
alone, nearly 800 in Salford, and over 600 in Liclifield. 
The area thus known to be affected was compara¬ 
tively small; but, since the origin of the contamina¬ 
tion appeared to be a process employed in most 
breweries, the alarm spread to every part of the country. 
But people remained high-spirited enough to invent a 
cheerfully idiotic form of riddle; the “ What gave 
Barry Pain?” type of qxiestion flourished, and pro¬ 
duced a competition in equally idiotic answers. Then 
an unusually hot summer exaggerated the growing habit of 
taking %veek ends out of town, and inclined men to longer 
holidays—facts sure to be noted by the apostles of effi¬ 
ciency. The “ back to the land ” pose was also remarked 
this year in a sudden outburst of gardening books; the 
craTie spread upwards from the people with week-end 
cottages to great ladies, who suddenly began to take a 
violent intere-st in the beautiful old gardens of their 
country houses, and frequented flower shows with 
pencils and catalogues. As for the holiday habit, it may 
be said now to have lain in the direction, not only of 
lengthened holidays at the normal time, but of new holi¬ 
days at unheard-of times. Winter sports were beginning 
to be known in England. As yet they were pursued mostly 
in Sweden and Norway^; hut descriptions of ffiem 
sowed the seed which a few years later was to take business 
' The Times, 28th. February 1901. 
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men by the hundred and the thousand to Switzerland 
at Christmas time. Moreover, the conducted tour was 
reaching up to social strata which had hitherto despised 
it; the inventor of Cook’s travels must have smiled 
when he saw deans and parish priests, dons and school¬ 
masters launching out for the Isles of Greece in large 
steam-vessels chartered to carry a select company. 

In the autumn Sir Thomas Lipton, with a new yacht, 
Shamrock II., had everybody out on the Embankment 
again of an evening, watching coloured lights—even huge 
outlines of yachts moving as the telegrams came in from 
America to show the fortunes of another challenge for the 
America Cup. The British yacht was beaten again, but 
by such narrow margins of time that people began to tbinlr 
this must surely represent the best we could possibly do 
under the exacting conditions. Flying leapt into the 
place of a popular excitement with the performances of 
M. Santos-Dumont, a rich young Brazilian resident in Paris, 
who had built a cigar-shaped dirigible balloon, and had 
actually steered it on a circular course round the Eiffel 
Tower, before the wind pressure caused the nose of the 
gas-bag to collapse, and foul the screw. The aeronaut 
was saved by the balloon catching on the corner of a 
high building. The success of the venture was more 
emphasised than its failure; and as yet the “ heavier 
than air ” principle entered into no competition with such 
displays. In another sphere of mechanical invention, the 
Marconi system of wireless telegraphy made one more 
l^eat stride. A station had been erected at Poldhu in 
(lornwall, and thence signals were exchanged across the 
Atlantic to a station in Newfoundland. 

Motor cars were distinctly under a cloud. Many power¬ 
ful people had refused so far to surrender to their utility, 
and still swelled the ranks of those who complained of 
the noise, the dangerous speed, the raising of dust, the 
destruction of the road surface, and all the other counts in 
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the indictment. Demand grew loud for the numbering of 
all ears, and the licensing of drivers ; though it was hardly 
believed, since such restrictions had not been imposed 
as a condition of the liberty of the road in 18D6, that 
motorists could now be siTbjected to them.^ 

In one connection, however, the internal combustion 
engine had made a change of which tliere was no criticism. 
Submarine toats had become practicable. In 1901 the 
British Government made its first provision for adding 
some of those boats to our navy, experiments by foreign 
countries, notably by France, having been watched with 
profit. The other new glories of the navy had come to a 
sad end. Both the turbine-equipped destroyers, with their 
marvellous turn of speed, the Viper and the Cobra, had 
been lost, the former being wrecked during mancxmvrcs, 
and the latter, more mysteriously, during a voyage in the; 
North Sea. l^’rom the first the truth was guessed at; 
the question asked was, not what had she collided with, 
but had she broken her back by hitting something or by 
a mere wave-shock. In other words, had tlu' frightful 
speed been too much for her ? The court marUal on th<‘ 
loss of her decided, in effect, in the lattf'r si'ust*: the ship’s 
structure had not been, strong iinough for a speed so far 
beyond any of the ordinary caleulutions tif strain. It 
must be remarked here that tlie navy, like everything 
else, came into the range of the critics. The education of 
our military officers had Iieen shown l>y the war to be 
somewhat in default; was the education of f)ur naval 
officers as good as it could be ? And in ships, as well as in 
personnel, were we answering the requireuu'nts of an age 
of standardisation ? This last word was rapidly becoming 
the catchword which “ progress ” had been twenty years 
earlier. 

The Church was not without i-esponse to tlm probings 
which were being everywhere applied. Its voice was not 

^ 71 w Times, 12th April 1901. 
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very helpful, perhaps, on such matters as workmen’s 
wages, or the erection of model dwellings. But it con¬ 
tinued to try hard to drop unprofitable disputes about 
ritual Certain changes of this year in the episcopate 
tended in one sense in that direction, though in another 
they exasperated extreme Evangelicals. Dr Creighton, 
Bishop of London, died, a man who had merged great 
historical learning, and a student’s love of the quiet paths 
of knowledge, in the demands of a high administrative 
office; and had had the consolation of applying the balm 
of scholarly wit and intellectual detachment to the sore 
places of a bishop’s work. He was succeeded by Dr 
Winm’ngton Ingram, who as head of Oxford House and 
afterwards Bishop of Stepney brought to the episcopal 
throne such intimate knowledge of the poor working Lon¬ 
don as had never yet found a place there. His appoint¬ 
ment was a most striking case of preferment turning 
rather to faithful and, one might say, inspired Church 
work than to scholastic reputation. But he was known to 
be a High Churcliman; and a later appointment during 
the year, that of Dr Charles Gore to be Bishop of Worcester, 
was even more markedly of a kind to cause a return of 
strife. The High Church party had just lost a notable 
member by the death of Canon Carter, of Clewer, who 
had been one of the most active in reviving the work of 
Sisterhoods in the service of the Church. The new Bishop 
of London set himself to apply to his rather vexed diocese 
(though certainly less vexed than it was once, tha-nks to 
Dr Creighton’s judicious control) that method of “ godly 
monitions ” which at the beginning of the year the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops had appealed to the clergy to heed. 
The strong desire now was to show that ritual prosecu¬ 
tions were harmful in every direction, and that both 
extremes should avoid them for the sake of the Church’s 
influence. 

There was not so much “ taking stock ” of advances and 
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chances in thought and taste as might have been expected 
tt Ae opeSng of a new centey. In art the work of 
Rodin was beginning to be known and discussed in 
£aLd. But rich people were still some distance from 
speculating in the work of modern artists; and a craze 
S now for the collection of mezzotints and old coloured 
prints was the excitement of the salerooms. However, 
f certain sense that design and craftsmanslup had genu- 
Wv mdved in the applied arts expressed itself rather 
depforably in the market for objects of L’Art Nouveau; 
S Uc! even at this early period tortured m outline 
anf affectedly barbaric in material. Lumps of turquoise 
mis did Ixty for jewellery; and articles of silver or 
rX were gill shapes and surfaces which suggested 
that the metal had somehow guttered in a draught. Ih 
S ftc WWtccl»pcl Art Oallory. g.vcn by Mr 
Emorc Edwa^-ds. mart be us a sign of tlie 

now established position oI wi ““f‘““y 
of interesting East London in pictures. I he diama hung 
Iv much Iwccn old and new. On the one hand Mr 
Beerbohm Tree drew upon modern ingenuity to stage 
Twelfth Night, with an elaboration of detail and a ‘degree of 

artifice never before attempted. ^ 

Time'} taken for its dramatic critw^ Mi W y> 

articles in The Star had shown «« 
established tradition; and Mr Henry Arthur 
hinting at a possible 

London, and perhaps also m Manchestci or firming 

^^Sie of the most startling publications of the year wm 

a series of articles by Dr Robert 
management. The subject was not a new one. From tome 
to time there had been an inclination to plume ourselves 
upon the gi-owing wisdom of our prison administration, 
and recenly the V^ate treatment of first offenders, and 
1 la The NtmUmih C$niury, March 1901. 
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the provision of special places of detention for lads (the 
best known Ixiing at Borstal in Kent), where the time of 
detcJitiou was used for educational purposes, had been 
a .source of gratification. The hooligan was becoming 
a aiu.sc of much j)ublic anxiety—a Twentieth-Century 
I..eaguc was inaugurated for dealing with him—and it was 
l)clicvc<l that the Borstal system offered new hopes for his 
case. Public attention of a different kind was, as it hap¬ 
pened, called to Borstal at the end of 1900 by the escape 
of two prisoners, who managed, in spite of the spirited 
hunting by ncw'spaper reporters, to remain at large until 
well into Dr Anderson, who had been Assistant- 

Commis.sioncr of Metropolitan Police, and was now on the 
verge of retirement, disturbed complacency by something 
very like scornrulne.s.s. Ilis view was that all the modem 
classification and separation did not touch the root of the 
matter; and he affirmed that what was wanted was a 
classification apart, of habitual criminals, and the im- 
prisonnienl. (tf i licni for life. But the amazing point in his 
artich's was his assertion that if only seventy men, upon 
whom the police could lay their hands without much 
trouble, were thus put out of the way, the organisation 
of crime against property would be dislocated to such a 
degree that in ten years tlie community would be free of 
it, ‘ The difficulty felt by those who read Ms articles was 
that juries would be slow to convict a man in such a way 
as to shut him u j) for lif e for offences against property; and 
the lom^ of Dr Anderson’s articles was not altogether of a 
kind to win usstsd, 

(lasual distractions of the. year were not the only 
hiufh-ama: to the. cry for efficiency. The nation could 
hardly be expected tf> pay heed, when it was in a state 
of division which increased rapidly in bitterness. At 
tii<; beginning of the year the Conciliation Committee 
was so far unpopular that it was labelled “ the stop- 
^ The Ninskmih March 1901. 
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obligations which Imperialism brings.” ^ A change too 
was taking place in England’s relation to other European 
powers, though it was attributed rather to an awakening 
of national spirit than to any specific event.^ The new 
temper was such that Lord Salisbury’s handling of the 
Fashoda incident ® was felt to have strengthened his hold 
on popularity to a degree which minimised any chances 
Liberals might have had of returning to power. The great 
trade prosperity was everywhere affecting the public mind. 
The standard of wealth—of acquisition and of expenditure 
—^had leaped up. Not everyone could be a millionaire 
created by Kimberley or the Rand; but almost anyone* 
might at the moment become abnormally rich, provided 
he were astute enough at company promotion. The 
Colossus was the popular idol, whether he took the shape 
of Mr Rhodes, with his hold on De Beers, of Mr J. IJ. 
Robinson with his deep leads paying him 100 per cent.,^ of 
Mr Carnegie with his entrenched giant of steel production 
at Pittsburg, of Mr Rockefeller with his thumb on every 
little oil shop, or of Mr Pierpont Morgan with his Brobding- 
nagian pocket always in the place to catch a toppling 
American railroad. For the new standard of possessioufi 
the old standard of expenditure did not suffice. Already' 
in London “ smart ” entertaining was having recourse to 
hotels. A dinner-party in a glittering restaurant, filled with 
people, and backed by a kitchen and cellars of which tint 
range was naturally wider, while the quality was not poorer, 
than that of great houses, was more amusing than the 
best that could be done privately. Also the newly rich, 
of whom there were many, felt themselves safer in the 
hands of a maitre d'hotel* The season in London was being 

^ Speech at Birmingham, 2Sth January 1899. 

® the Times, leading article, 4th February 1B99. 

® VoL i., page 442. 

* The Times, in an interesting comment on this change (2 5lii 
September 1B99) remarked that, as the club had originally grown 
out of the tavern, so now the great hotel seemed becoming a new 
kind of club. 
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wisely or patiently. A Blue Book was published late in 
the year, admitting that there had been much sickness 
and death in the camps, but pointing out that the Boers 
in them could not be induced either to submit properly 
to medical treatment or to obey sanitary regulations. 
This was not likely to satisfy people who maintained 
that the camps ought never to have been brought into 
existence. 

The very serious animosity prevalent throughout the 
autumn and winter in England was partly due also to 
a wave of depression about the war which had swept over 
the country in the summer. We were spending a millionand 
a half a week in the attempt to gather into nets scattered 
commandos, which not only contmually cut off detached 
bodies of troops and convoys, stripped them of clothes, 
arms, ammunition and provisions, and retired to moim- 
tainous country to refit, but even brought about a second 
invasion of Cape Colony. Lord Kitchener’s determined 
and deliberate methods, the cutting up of the country 
into sections by lines of block-houses, and the perpetual 
sweeping movements in these sections, were eminently 
sound, but were not of a kind to stimulate martial excite¬ 
ment at home. Every week he reported to the War Office 
his bag of prisoners, often balanced by losses and failures 
on our side ; and the dragging length of the tale exasper¬ 
ated and depressed a public which throughout had not 
shown much either of patience or of intellectual grasp of 
the operations. Hasty expectations meant disappoint¬ 
ment ; and bad temper turned naturally to vent itself 
upon fellow-countrymen who said that we had better 
acknowledge that we were aiming at a wrong object, and 
make terms. To criticise the concentration camps was to 
criticise the whole of the work that Lord Kitchener was 
doing; the camps could, from the war party’s point of 
view, be regarded as a piece of almost quixotic humaneness. 
Then the foundation of a League of Liberals against 
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Aggression and Militarism, with a programme of meetings these 

throughout the autumn, was interpr(>teci as a general as ligl 

accusation of bloodthirstiness. Feeling rose hotly and |jeople 

rapidly. Conciliation meetings were broktai uin and ended Nor w 

often in free fights. Miss Hobhouse, starting on a second attack 

visit to the concentration camps, with a relief fund t«> ' “ Prte 

administer, was prevented from landing at Cape'I'own, i nofon 

and sent back to England. Finally in Dc!e(!mhc'r came the V ; slant; 

worst riot of all. Mr Lloyd Ceorge hud miderfaktai ■ ♦ Club i 

to speak in Birmingham; and this was reganh-d as antm- ( Sir If' 

warrantable intrusion into a city devoted to .Mr Chamber- serkm' 

lain. The town hall, where Mr Lloyd Ceorge was to speak, of the 

was besieged by an extremely angry crowd. Stones and opprof 

bricks were hurled through the wimlows, ont; of the doors sj>eei(ii 

was broken down in a rush, and pist(»Is w<Te iired. 'I'he spread 

police did their best; no less than nin«dy-sev<‘n of them in gen 

were injured. But at last relief came with the. <k‘srenfc the mi 

of a snowstorm at about lO.JM) i*,m. The crowd slowly Sir lb- 

dispersed, and Mr Lloyd (Jeorge was removed in <iisguise I as repi 

from the to%vn hall. One man lost his life during tlu’ could 1 

evening. should 

Again the party of ojipfjsitioti to tiu; war was invohm- and fh 

tarily sheltering the (lovermm'af. The ehiigrin of the tenant' 

nation vented itself on the “ Fro-Hoi-rs,” and the slackness ■ 'Hie re 

on the part of the (Government, which had been matter | dcscrili 

of complaint at the end of the session, Wfis again forgotten. i and it 

The Ministry could even bhimhT with etmiparative im- I no diffi 

punity in efforts to put a gootl fn<’e upon tlic situation. into Ih 

For instance, a proclamation fixing l.'ith Scpfcnd«T as tlu' i grew k 

close of “ legitimate hostilities ” was a complete fiasco. a loud; 

It had no effect whatever on tlie eoi!rs<^ of hostilities, and of (he f 

was merely a threat (hrliveretl to empty air. 'f'hen Lord grew If 

Halsbury, the Lord Chatieellor, speaking fit Hhellitfhi in address 

October, tried his hand at minimising the long (inig of the The sc* 

campaign by saying tlmt “ a sort of j» wjir ” oidy was now fidsi, wi 

going on. If national irritation had not had other victims, i , , 
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these Ministerial stupidities could hardly have escaped 
as lightly as they did. Comparatively few discontented 
people were heard asking what the Cabinet was doing. 
Nor was there any real Liberal strength to be thrown into 
attack on normal party lines. Active and vigorous as the 
“ Pro-Bo(TS ” were, the Liberal party in general presented 
no fonnidal>le siglit. Wrangles in its high places were con¬ 
stant ; and, though a meeting of the party at the Reform 
Club in July ])ro(inced a formal resolution of loyalty to 
Sir Henry Cumpbell-Bannemian, it was not taken very 
seriously. He had hud his part in criticising the conduct 
of the war ; and, in the mood of too-ready labelling with 
opprobrious phrases, a comment of his upon certain 
specific proposals as “ methods of barbarism ” had been 
spread abroad sedulously as expressing his view of the war 
in general Hence Liberals of less determined views on 
th(! subject, like Mr Astpiith, puldicly denied the right of 
Kir Henry Campbcll-Haiinernian to regard his declarations 
us ri'preseiding the true Jdheral failh. All that observers 
could foresee was an ectlipse of the present leader, which 
.sh(»uld involve also Kir William Hurcourt and Mr Morley, 
aiKl the rciturn to powcir of Lord Rosebery, with such lieu¬ 
tenants as Mr Asquith, Sir Edward CJrcy and Mr Haldane, 
'i'he resolution at the Reform Club meeting was wittily 
<Iescribcd as a resolution of “ loyalty with a latchkey ” ^; 
and it was supirosed that Lord Rosebery would have 
no <lifllcidty in making a following. When he “ came out 
into the open ” in July with a puldic s))(^c?eli, speculation 
grew keener. True, he sf)ok(^ of himself as “ ploughing 
a lonely furrow,” but 1 k‘ a<!ded : “ before 1 get to the end 
of thc! furrow 1 may find myself not alone.” Still stronger 
grew thc interest when it was announced that he was to 
address a great meeting in Derby.shire in December. 
Thc .sexme of the meeting -the small town of Chester¬ 
field, where there was so little accommodation for a gather- 
* Arti<‘lt*by Ur Jt'Srpb U^irkcrin ThcTlm^is^ isi October 1901. 
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iixg of this kind that a large railway shed had to be employed 
for the occasion—gave a singularly detached and 
lancing” air to the proceedings. But it was significant 
that Liberals of all siiades of thought assemblcil to hear 
Lord Rosebery, even to the point of calling forth satincal 
remarks about the eontt-uding factions sitting down 
together. Most of them must have ended by a.skmg 
themselves wliat they (!aiuc into the wildenies.s to see. 
The essence of the speech again was easy to bunny about, 
Lord Rosebery being a master of phrasiss. He besought 
the Liberal party to “ wipi; its slate (dean in certain 
respects, and couskler very (fiirefully wliat it was going 
to write upon it in future, 'i'he “ clean slate ” was a chilly 
metapliioi' fox' e Doccnihii' giitliciiiiK; ehcI provoked thi* 
reflectioE that Lord Ilosehcry'^H own hIeIo hiid octvcT livoii 
remarkable for any bold inscriptions. I’liefhcsterhcld 
speech rapidly fell back into a mere bid for a Centre Piirt.y. 



CHAPTER VIII 


1902 : CORONATION YEAR 

I N 1902 the national life, after the distortions of the 
last few years, began to shape itself again. In one 
sense, with all the excitement of the coronation, and 
the King’s serious illness on the very eve of the ceremony, 
this could not be called a normal year. Yet below these 
incidents the currents of national affairs began to return to 
habitual channels. The uneasy search for new methods of 
efficiency largely subsided; the Ministry and the Ministerial 
party were not always being nagged at for slackness; the 
Liberals, though still deeply divided, found more common 
ground than for years past, and grew less assiduous in 
duelling with one another. Finally, the war at last came 
to an end; and people found themselves free to confess 
weariness of penny trumpets and peacocks’ feathers 
without being labelled “ Pro-Boers.” 

1’he man whose life had been spent in the making of a 
united South Africa did not live to see the close of the war. 
Cecil Rhodes died on 26th March. He was not yet fifty 
years old, but he had deeply impressed himself on his 
generation. The earlier conception of the quiet mysterious 
financier in Disraeli’s novels, pulling the strings of courts 
and cabinets, had given place before Rhodes’s stubborn 
figure to the financier creating continents in the light of 
day. It was remarked as one of his prominent character¬ 
istics that he “ cordially disliked the purely parliamentary 
type of man ” ^; and he preferred to have as his fulcrum 
the business community, and the general public’s con- 
‘ Th$ Times, 27th March 1902, 
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fidence. He had small chann, hut an extraordinary power 
of impressing pcojdc. So wide was this faculty that men 
as different as the Cernmn Emperor, Lord Rosebery 
and General Gordon all believed in him profoxindly. 
The greater part of his enormous forlunc lie placed by his 
will in the bands of trustees, n sum amounting to nearly 
two millions, for tlu' ineonu- to i)C applied to a system of 
sebolarships designed to bring Englanrl and the colonies, 
America, and Germany into a better understanding of one 
another. Sixty scholarships at Oxford of £.‘100 a year 
each were to go to young men iii the eolouies, twenty-foiu 
of them to be from'South Afri<‘a. 'I’wo sebolarships were 
allotted to (suh of the ITiiiied Stales; and fifteen to 
Germany of £‘2r>0 a year each, 'fbe total endowment was 
£51,750 a year, for 170 seholursliips. lint scholars wore 
to be chosen, not merely for intellcetnal aliainmeuts, but 
also with regard to general good-fellowship and bodily 
activity. At the same time £1<MK000 wiar bequeathed 
to Rhodes’s own college of tlriel, with the stipulation that 
his trustees were to be <!unsulied about the .spending 
of it, since dons liv<!d remote from the world, and were 
“ children in eommereiai maiiers,” It was a will that 
struck resotmdingly upon the impulse tfnvards eOicieney ; 
and rcsouiulingly too upon the new admiration for the 
eolouies and the mcm they ! nmed out.. _ _ 

Parliament went unusually early to w<}rk, mc(;ting in 
the middle of January, The Government sc(‘med to 
have reformed ite ideas of a sessicai’s md the 

programme was energetic; it inchuhsi an Education Hill, 
aiming at no less than a reconstruction of the systern of 
control; a Licensing Hill; an Irish Laiiil Hurcliasc Bill; 
and a London Water Bill. At moments in the early 
months of the year the Lilieral party appeared to be 
hardly in better condition than before. Lord Rosebery’s 
Chesterfield speech was still reverberating; and the 
expectation that he intended to remain in the open, and 
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active in politics, seemed to promise a conclusive struggle 
for leadership, and some defeition of official Liberalism. 
Even the prospect of conclusive struggle was more healthy 
and natural than the uncertain swayings of the past two or 
three years. The conflict was at any rate fairly openly 
declared when, in February, the National Liberal 
Federation professed its loyalty to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, applauding his determination not to clean 
the slate; and Lord Rosebery immediately announced his 
“definite separation” from Sir Henry. He followed this 
by founding the Liberal League, an organisation rather 
adroitly described by its nickname of “ the Liberal 
Imps ” ; Lord Rosebery’s purpose was better served by 
using only the adjective “ Liberal,” but the league con¬ 
sisted of those who had classed themselves during the war 
as Liberal Imperialists. Mr Asquith, in a communication 
to his constituents, stated that the members of the league 
did not regard themselves as a body outside the party, 
but meant to stay inside; he also made it clear that 
Home Rule was one of the. items to be cleaned off the 
slate. The league started with some notable men in it, 
men who could not be conceived of as absent from the 
next Liberal Ministry. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
the common belief should be that the Liberal Imperialists 
would gradually, but finally, take charge of the party, 
forcing Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman either into their 
attitude, or out of leadership. He, however, showed no 
sign of being easily disposed of. He whipped up his 
own supporters, took his line firmly against Lord Rose¬ 
bery, and surprised eveiybody by the imperturbability 
with which he confronted alike the slashing attacks of 
Mr Chamberlain and the open disagreement of his neigh¬ 
bours on the Front Opposition Bench. In truth, he had 
no need to make way for another leader. The Liberal 
League might gather to itself notable names; but wlmt 
would Lord Rosebery, Mr Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Sir 
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Henry Fowler and Mr Haldane represent to the Radical 
working men when the emotions of the war died out ? 
Even as things stood, 123 members went into the Opposition 
lobby on a war amendment to the Address. The scs.sion 
was not three months old before the Liberal fortune.s had 
taken a turn w'hich .showed that those who proiiosed to 
label themselves by an attitude arising out of the war 
alone had forgotten a very old-established line of division 
between parties outside tin; 1 louse. I’hc Education Bill 
was introduced in March. It set up onc! form of local 
authority for elementary, secondary and technical educa¬ 
tion, the authority to l)e a (committee of the town or 
county council togetlurr with <! 0 -opt<>d rnemhers. It was 
to be the rating authority for educational purposes, and 
in the allocation of funds the voluntary schools were 
to rank with board schools. 'I'his abolition of school 
hoards was not received %vithout regret; the hoards had 
done good work, had acquired experience and wisdom, 
and had been wholly free from corruption. At the samtr 
time, however, tlu; unHication of the; wholes system was 
a gain; the “educational huldta-” was made more 
practicable of ascent; vexcsl tjiiestioris of what school 
boax’ds could or could not do would be at an end; and 
education would be assoeiatc^l with the general activitie.s 
of local life. But the ciisc; of the voluul.ary schools 
instantly aroused controversy. ’’I'lie argument that, if 
they received public funds, tliey must stirrender privat<i 
management, returned in foree.* How gr(>ut the struggle 
was to be no one fully foresaw.^ fn a moiitii it had 
developed on a large .scale. The (lovca-timenL had indeed 
challenged fundamentally the Nonconformists’ objection 
to the use of local rates for the sujjport of denominalional 
schools. The provision that representation was to be 
given to the local authority among th<; managers of such 

* I'or insfcinrc The Manehesiey (hiardidn al lirst wet ilK* 

Bill without any hint of .sectarian controverKy. 
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schools did not conciliate the Nonconformists. The 
Government admitted that a dual system of management 
was not ideal; but it existed, and it was not going to be 
allowed to interfere with the general unification. Secular 
education—the only method that could give complete 
uniformity, since churchmen objected as much to colour¬ 
less religious instruction under the Cowper-Temple com¬ 
promise, as Nonconformists objected to definite Church 
instruction—^was not agreeable to the majority of the 
country; and Mr Chamberlain was the mouthpiece of this 
conviction, the more effectively because he had himself 
once been an advocate of secular education. The power 
of the local authority to appoint as many as one-third 
of the managers of a voluntary school would, it was 
agreed, be enough to ensure that the school buildings 
were adequate and in proper repair, and that other 
than religious education was not unduly narrowed. 
But a meeting of the Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches in April made nothing of such arguments. 
Dr Clifford called for another Cromwell; Mr Hugh Price 
Hughc-s fulminated against “ this infamous new Church 
rate ”; and the realities of the Bill were obscured by a 
violent sectarian storm. The Order paper became 
choked with amendments; clauses were fought word by 
word. It might have seemed that the House of Commons 
really needed some such obstinate fighting, for both sides 
grew rapidly the better for it. Ministerialists had to be 
more diligent in attendance; the Opposition found itself 
reunited in the division lobbies; and, though the de¬ 
bating was sharp, there were fewer of the contemptuous 
recriminations that had become common. 

The Ministry’s programme of legislation was not, 
however, the finst point of interest in the session. That 
was found rather in Mr Balfour’s new rules of procedure. 
The main object of them was to reserve more of the time 
of the House for (Jovernment business. This was in 
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future to occupy all sittings except the evening sittings 
on Tuesday and Wednesday after the dinner-hour, and 
the short day of the week on which the House met at 
noon; after Easter, Government business was also to 
occupy Tuesday evening, and after Whitsuntide the 
Wednesday evening as well. The growth of the habit 
of week-ending was shown in another rule i)roviding that 
the early sitting should be on Ifriday, instead of on 
Wednesday. Debates on the first reading of Bills were 
abolished; and it was ordered that first readings should 
be a mere formality, unless, in the case of a Government 
Bill, the minister in charge wished to make a short 
explanatory speech, in which case he was to be allowed 
ten minutes, but no debate was to arise. Naturally 
there were lamentations over the vanishing prerogatives 
of the private member; but on the whole the new mles 
made an easier passage than had been expected. If the 
private member lost much on the one hand, he had gaine<i 
a little by the earlier hours of meeting which bad been 
established of recent years. In the long sitting from 
2.80 P.M. to 7.80 I'.M. there was more time for the 
lesser lights of the House to make speeches ; and it was 
thought that young members advanced more quickly to a 
reputation.^ 

There were wry faces when the time came for the 
Budget. The revenue had not done badly. The last 
quarter of 1901 showed a return of three and a half 
millions more than the last quarter of IMO; and the 
financial year ended with the receipts a little over the 
estimate. Sir Michael Ilicks-Beach had budgeted for 
one hxmdred and forty-two and a half millions, 
and he received one hundred and forty-three millions. 
But the Budget must be another War Budget, with 
another war deficit; and the worst of the problem was 
that indirect taxation had been by now strained rather 
» See Punch, Essence o£ Parliament,” iSth June 1902. 
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hard. The Chancellor of the Exchequer believed that the 
limit of profitable taxation had been reached on spirits; 
the consumption of both spirits and beer was fallmg; 
and indeed in every direction consumption appeared to 
be rather at a standstill. The Budget anticipated an 
income of one hundred and forty-seven and three q^rter 
millions, and a deficit of forty-five and a half milhons. 
Another loan of thirty-five millions was issued; and to 
raise the balance a penny more was put on the income j;ax, 
the tea and sugar duties were raised, and a shilling duty 
was placed on imported com and flour. Much more 
would probably have been heard about the last-named 
tax if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not also 
proposed to raise the duty on cheques to twopence. 
This roused so much opposition that in the end, after 
several proposals for mitigation and rebates, the impost 
was withdrawn. The corn-tax was also helped by the 
protestations of the Government that it was only a 
“ registration duty,” and strictly a war-tax, not intmded 
to be permanent. Even so, it became one more bond 
of possible union on the Liberal side. The Cobden Club 
woke to the old cry of the Com Laws; and there was 
Blentv to do in warning the country that taxes were not 
?o eiily taken off as put on. Mr Chamberlam was 
already speaking again about an Impend Zollverem, 
and the corn-tax would be a useful item to bargain wi . 
The Opposition recorded their hostility to the tax, and 
the Finance Bill had some stormy moments before it 
became law. Its last days in the Commons were ingen¬ 
iously designed to coincide with the approach of the 
coroLtion, when a little matter like a shilling corn-duty 
was not likely to take public attention, least of all since 
the approach of the coronation itself coincided with the 
long looked-for declaration of peace, and therefore the 

end of war budgets. . 

Lord Kitchener had been firmly pursmng his method 
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of sweeping operations between lines of block-houses. 
A constant trickle, both of prisoners of war and burghers 
who came in to surrender, resulted. Some sixty different 
columns were operating in the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony, varying in number from 200 men to 
2000; and the columns worked generally in groups. 
The Boer commandos were under three principal 
leaders: Louis Botha, De Wet and Delarey. Small 
garrisons here and there were constantly attacked, 
convoys were struck at, the railways cut and trains blown 
up. Occasionally the Boers united suddenly into con¬ 
siderable forces, and captured guns and set the British 
newspapers to printing casualty lists of fifty and sixty 
killed. But the British had learned much by this time. 
Even the regiments of yeomanry, of which Lord Kitchener 
had had to complain, were acquiring skill and craft; 
and no Boer successes had any effects upon the final 
course of the operations. For many months past the 
war despatches had contained almost as many names 
of new troops as of the familiar old ones. Canadians, 
Australians, New Zealanders and South Africans were 
in nearly all the colmnns. Vigorously though hostilities 
were proceeding, strong as the Boers could yet show 
themselves to be at times, a sense of nearing the end was 
given by the commencement of civil reorganisation in 
South Africa in January. Depression at home had 
passed away; for whatever our occasional reverses might 
be, the main current of the war set steadily in an un¬ 
mistakable direction. Commando after commando was 
broken up, and turned into mere batches of prisoners, 
seventy, a hundred or a hundred and fifty at a time. 
When in February Mr Chamberlain went to the Guildhall 
to receive the freedom of the City of London, he seemed 
to be very near his zenith. Popular at home, better 
known in other parts of the empire than any British 
statesman before him, he had gained greatly and lost 
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nothing by the war. Whatever blunders there had been, 
none were attributed to him. He gained even by these. 
Popular feeling had to have its idol; it could not find one 
in Lord Salisbury, remote and dignified; in Mr Balfour, 
a shade too cool and impenitent even in the eyes of his 
followers ; in Lord Lansdowne or Mr Brodrick, who had 
to hear on their shoulders all the War Office failures. So 
idolisation turned to Mr Chamberlain. It did not, of 
course, turn merely by exclusion of others. Mr Chamberlain 
had all along been the prominent figure; and his ever- 
ready and ever-vigorous defences of his policy, his slashing 
ways of dealing with critics, either of himself or of his 
colleagues, the irrepressible energy with which he flung 
himself into every debate on the war, into public meetings 
on the war, above all into the election on the war, had 
naturally attached to his person all the “ patriotic ” 
enthusiasm. That the state of the War Office might 
have been a consideration to him before he pressed his 
policy quite so far—that he might have been a little 
more sure of the machinery before he put it in motion— 
this was no blot upon his position. Nor was the fact that 
slashing oratory is a dangerous intruder into foreign 
politics. He had arrived at the happy situation in which 
the negative side is only put into words by political 
opponents. 

Now, as he drove to the Guildhall amid cheering crowds, 
he was on the crest of a wave which was not allowed to 
break ineffectually. Before the end of March it was known 
that the Boers who were still acting as a Transvaal Govern¬ 
ment, Schalk Burger, Reitz and others, had appeared at 
Middleburg, and asked to be forwarded to Pretoria to 
interview Lord Kitchener. From this time on there were 
constant rumours of peace, which became really excited 
when it was known that the redoubtable Do Wet and 
Delarey, with Steyn, had also appeared at British outposts, 
in this case at Klerksdorp, and had been in conference with 
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theTransvaalers. When the whole party moved to Pretoria, 
on 11th April, hopes ran high ; and there was a readiness 
to be patient when it was announced a week later that 
the Boer leaders had gone back to the commandos to take 
counsel with them. A month passed, but the fighting 
now was very desultory. Two delegates had been chosen 
by each commando in the field, and the whole lot, number¬ 
ing sixty-four, met at Vereeniging on 15th May, with the 
leaders and so many of the people of political impoitance 
in the late republics as were still in the two territories. 
There was another fortnight’s delay, broken in England by 
occasional intimations which seemed to point in the right 
direction. On 22nd May it was announced that Lord 
Milner had gone to Pretoria to be ready to meet the Boer 
leaders. On 28rd May there was a Cabinet Council, and 
the hope was that it had been called to consider a settle¬ 
ment of terms. Practical certainty seemed to have arrived 
with Mr Balfour’s statement in the House of Commons on 
80th May, a Friday, that he “ hoped to be able to make 
an announcement on Monday.” Before Monday came 
England had the most welcome news : peace had been 
signed at Pretoria on the Saturday night, and tlie fact had 
been made public on the Sunday evening. I’lie announce¬ 
ment was posted at the War Office at five o’clc<jk, and at 
six o’clock a huge streamer bearing the words “ Peace is 
Proclaimed ” was hung across the pillars of the Mansion 
House fa9ade. On the Colonial Ollicc the Hag was hoisted; 
but, as it was Sunday, no other public huikling showed 
this signal. The fact that it was Sunday did not, however, 
prevent the rejoicings of a crowd larger than any that had 
gathered since Mafeking night. This time there had been 
general expectation of the new-s, and many people had 
mustered in the centre of London on the chance ; 
again, as the news spread, thousands came in from the 
suburbs. The scenes were the more unusual because, 
there being no shops and no theatres open, tlie light was 
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more subdued than on a weekday, and the crowds surged 
more blackly over the roadways. Instead of the familiar 
Simday hush of the City, there was a perpetual diffused 
clamour, the soirnd of songs, the squeak of toy trumpets 
and the rolling mutter of innumerable voices. Yet even 
those who came upon the commotion unexpectedly knew 
instantly its meaning. 

For that night the simple fact was enough. Next 
morning the newspapers gave the terms of peace. The 
principal were : that the Boers acknowledged themselves 
subjects of the King, and laid down their arms ; that the 
prisoners taking the oath of allegiance should be returned 
to their homes as soon as possible; that military govern¬ 
ment should speedily be succeeded by civil government, 
and ultimately by self-government; that, while English 
was to be the official language, Dutch should be taught in 
the schools, and allowed in the courts ; that Boers should 
be permitted to own rifles on taking out licences; that 
no special tax should be imposed on the territories; and 
that assistance should be given for repatriating the exiled 
Boers, the British Government making a gift of three 
mi llions to hasten resettlement on the farms. The terms 
were conclusive; British territory now stretched without 
question from Cape Town to the Zambesi— a, single South 
Africa. It had been won at the cost, on our side, of two 
and a half years of fighting, 20,000 lives, and over 
two hundred millions of money. On the Boer side the 
cost was never so definitely known; but Botha at 
Vereeniging had spoken of 3800 Boers Idlled, and over 
31,000 taken prisoner. Some 20,000 now surrendered on 
the signature of peace. This came as a rather startling 
surprise to Englishmen who had spoken of the war as a 
mere trifle nine months earlier, and gave a new sense of 
what Lord Kitchener’s task had been. 

Nothing now remained to cloud the coming coronation. 
Indeed, it must be admitted that the war, even if prolonged. 
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could hardly have clouded it, so keen were the interest 
and the anticipation. This was to be such a coronation 
as no monarch ever had. The British Empire, as it 
stood, had practically come into existence since the last 
coronation. The colonics then had been distant, thinly 
populated for the most part, comparatively poor; now 
they were great countries, with premiers and ministers to 
represent them in Westminster Abbey, and troops to 
take their place among the forces of the drown. India 
had then been a trading territory administered by a 
company. Communication had now grown so quick and 
easy that there was not a single small Crown colony which 
could not take its part in the <‘oronatiou. xSo there 
mustered in London during May and June such an as¬ 
semblage of dominion ami power as hud never in the 
world’s history been witnessed, (’amps .sprang up in 
the parte, and alien regiment.s dwelt in the tents. 'I’lms 
at Hampton Court were gathereil soldiers of the Indian 
Empire—Sikhs, Goorkhas, Rajputs, with sentries on duty 
over cooking places lest the shadow of an infidel should 
defde the meat of the faithful. At Alc.xandra Park 
Colonial troops camped in their (‘xpert. fashion, covering 
the slope.s with their khaki and .slouch hats. In Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens and Hyde Park the turf was seorcti with the 
lines of the British regulars and volunteers ; and Londoners 
never wearied of gazing at; the streets of tents, the long 
row.s of picketed horses, the parked waggons ami guns. 
Elsewhere gathered the .strange.st regiments of all, 
Hausas from Wc.st Africa; Chine.se from Singapore; 
Malays; and Fiji police, their bushes of hair coloured 
with yellow earth. 

In June too began to arrive the great per.sonage.s who 
were to represent the Empire. Premiers came from the 
self-governing colonies, to be greeted with all tlie i>opular 
enthusiasm for the work of Colonial troops in the war; 
and governors from the Crown colonies. Maharajahs and 
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princes from India, some of them already well known in 
London, others here for the first time, dazzled drawing¬ 
rooms with the clicking glitter of their ropes and tassels 
and gorgets of Jewels. One great maharajah, whose 
caste was so precious that none of his line had ever yet 
left India, landed at Tilbury Docks with row upon row 
of huge brass pots filled with soil of India and water of 
the Ganges. Lastly, two overwhelming days brought to 
Victoria Station the representatives of foreign powers, 
and special trains disgorged a royal personage at every six 
feet of the platform. King Edward had taken a holiday 
in the spring, yachting on the south-west coast, and 
visiting Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. He had since 
been keeping fairly quiet; but in June he had begun his 
own part in the celebrations by attending a great review 
at Aldershot. There was some concern when it was seen 
that on the next day, Simday, he was not present at 
church parade, and it was announced that he was confined 
to his room, suffering from lumbago caused by a chill. 
Rumours as to his health, which followed, were rouncfiy 
denied; but when, on 23rd June, he arrived in London with 
the Queen, none who saw him make the brief passage from 
the railway saloon to the carriage in which he was conveyed 
to the palace could be quite content with the official 
denials. The King obviously leaned heavily on his stick, 
and he looked pale and unlike his kindly, gracious self. 
London as a whole only saw him seated in the carriage. 
Yet even those who had seen some cause for anxiety had 
seen none for alarm. The news published on the morning 
of 24th June came like a bomb. Not only was the King 
ill, but he was so seriously ill that the surgeons had h^^ 
to perform immediately an operation for perityphlitis. 
The coronation was postponed. The operation had been 
successful, but for the present the surgeons could say no 
more. With his courage and his dislike of disappointing 
his people, the King had struggled on in the hope of being 
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able to bear the fatigue of the coronation. Now the 
decorations and the mustered troops and the splendid 
strangers were left unnoticed behind the backs of the 
crowds that grew and melted and grew again all day long 
in front of the palace railings, whereon hung the small red 
boards with the white bulletins upon them. For five days 
the gravest uncertainty lasted. Then on 29th June it was 
announced that the King’s life was no longer in danger. 

The royal guests from abroad had gone back. But 
there was now the prospect of a coronation once more, 
and the troops of the empire were to wait in London for it. 
It became an amusement again to walk the decorated 
streets. Not that these showed much of originality or 
fineness in design ; the most original thing, the Canadian 
Arch in Whitehall, with its masses of wheat and apples 
and its tinselly cupolas, strung with electric lights of an 
evening, was not beautiful, and soon became tiresome. 
By the King’s wish all the celebrations that could go 
forward were carried out: the festivities in the towns and 
villages, and the King’s dinner to the poor, and the 
Queen’s tea to general servants. In July the King was 
well enough to go to Cowes for final recuperation. 

By that time there had been some shifting of the figures 
that would play a prominent part in the coronation. For 
one thing. Lord Kitchener would now be at home in time 
for it. He reached London on 12th July, witli his new 
honours of a viscounty, the rank of General, and a grant 
of £50,000 ; and was met at Paddington by the Prince of 
Wales, with whom he drove to luncheon at St James’s 
Palace. General French and General Ian ILnnilton came 
to London in his company. But it was Lord Kitchener 
that the crowds came out to sec ; and more than ever they 
cheered the grave man, his blue eyes so light in the deep 
bronze of his face that they looked like the eyeballs of a 
statue. 

A greater change was caused by the fact that, on 13th 
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July, Lord Salisbury resigned the premiership. “The 
last great statesman of the Victorian era ” ^ was not, after 
all, to stand as Prime Minister at the coronation of ying 
Edward. Mr Balfour succeeded him. It was a natural 
and inevitable succession ; yet it can hardly have taken 
place in this quiet, simple fashion without affording Mr 
Chamberlain food for thought. No man stood so much 
in the public eye as he did. He had just come to the 
success of the greatest venture on which the country had 
ever been embarked by one man. The Conservative 
party at the crisis had really hung upon his power with 
the populace. There must have seemed to him to be some¬ 
thing impenetrable and almost uncanny in the inability 
to make the final step to power. Mr Balfour had to carry 
out some reconstruction of the Ministry. Sir Michael 
llieks-Beach resigned the Exchequer, and was succeeded by 
Mr Ritchie; Mr Austen Chamberlain became Postmaster- 
General ; and Lord Dudley Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
Sir John Gorst gave up the Board of Education (an act 
which in the middle of the Education Bill’s career could 
only be interpreted as a confession of failure), and was 
succeeded by Sir William Anson. 

On 6th August the King returned to London, strong and 
debonair, the King that everyone knew so well by sight, 
and not the worn figure of two months earlier. On the 
9th he was crowned in Westminster Abbey. No detail of 
the day, from the troops in the procession to the symbol¬ 
ism of the garments he wore for the solemnity, from the 
night-long vigil of the crowd to the preparations in the 
Abbey, was too small for record in the newspapers. And 
when the King and Queen returned from the Abbey, even 
a crowd that already loved to label itself “Twentieth 
Century ” in its advancement and sophistication, thrilled 
at the spectocle of a King and Queen actually wearing 
great crowns. 


^ The Times, 14th July 1902* 
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One more occasion remained for exciteracnt. The 
reviews and parades of the Indian and Colonial contingents 
took place in Buckingham Palace Gardens, and so were 
witnessed only by the privileged. But the Naval Itevicw, 
though it suffered in some respects from the postponcuumt, 
was for all to see. It happened to coinci<i(; witii the arrival 
in England of the three most prominent leaders of the 
Boers in the field during the past two ytsirs: Botha, De 
Wet and Dclarey. As they came up tin; Solent in the 
early morning of 10th August they passed the cuds of the 
long lines of warships, a whole world of the power of 
England that they Imd hardly come in coutacd with at all. 
Lord Kitchener went on Iwanl tiuur ship (,o meet them, 
and conveyed them to anotiier ship oir whicdi .Mr ChamlK-r- 
lain and Lord Roberts hud embarked for tin; na'iew. 'I'hey 
were introduced to Mr Chamberlain and Lord Rfd>ertsy 
and were then invited to remain and .sec the revi(tw. 'I'hey 
declined, aird went on to London. There tluiy mu.sL iuive 
been as puzzled by the spirit that met them as jterhaps 
they had been by the invitation on the momeid. of l.-mdiug 
to stay and witness alongside Mr Chamherlidn a display 
of the power and vv(;alth of Ui(;ir eon((ucr(jrs. Even 
without bearing grudges or malice, these Ihnte gnu’c burly 
men mast have felt London nsnote frma srnon-,ncss, 
when staring ea.sy-minded crowds ran to cIks'I- liiem in thi; 
streets, and shout after them words of patnjuising admira¬ 
tion. Wliat, they may Iiavu asked t.ii<!ms(;lves, was tin: 
nature of a country which could sit so iiglitly to live and 
fifty months of war that the men who had struiiu'd her to 
the utmost were no more to licr than new t,oys ? \Vh<‘ij the 
tlnee failed to respond with cxpially facile .smiles and 1 m)w.s, 
the public, chilled iu its grutiliisl sens<; of openlianded 
•cancelling of bygoncts, began to ask contemptuously if the 
three fighting men were going to throw in a sulkai and 
resentful lot with Mr Kruger and Dr Lcy<ls. It was the 
sold iiabit of swinging from mood to mood. The geiu:rals 
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paint were no longer only being employed to hide the marks 

of age; they were being used again by young women. The 

“ advanced woman,” too, who had been making her way 
for years past, mustered in force in London this summer 
for aix International Congress of Women. At this many 
tliscussions took place, on political subjects, such as woman 
suffrage, and women’s work in local government; on 
technical training for women ; the ethics of expenditure ; 
equal wages for women doing the same work as men ; an 
equal moral standard for the sexes ; women’s clubs, women 
in science (Mrs Ayrton had just been reading a paper on the 
Electric Arc before the Institute of Electrical Engineers) ; * 
and on a number of questions of domestic economy. But 
the congress was not a marked success. It was felt to 
have produced a welter of^ papers and discussions without 
much relation to one another or to central principles.’^ A 
more ephemeral phase of advanced views challenged public 
opinion this year in the Harberton case. Lady Harberton, 
who had been a consistent champion of “ rational dress ” 
for women, brought an action against the landlady at the 
Hautboy Inn, at Ockham, for having refused her ad^ssion 
to the inn coffee-room. The object was to raise the 
question whether a knickerbocker costume could rightly 
be considered as unsuitable for women. The law, however, 
ingeniously avoided giving a judgment on this matter. 
The only ground, it said, for action would have been refusal 
of reasonable accommodation and refreshment. The land¬ 
lady of the Hautboy had not been guilty of such a ref usal, 
aixd her right to serve the refreshment in a comfortable 
room other than the coffee-room was upheld. The case 
ixevcr cotnmanded more than a passing interest. 

The exaggerated standard of expenditure among the well¬ 
born and the rich had its full middle-class counterpart in 
the determination to “ have a good time.” All kinds of 

‘ Hee aii article by Miss Frances Low in. I'h* Nimiemth Century, 
August i 899 < 
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went over to Rotterdam almost immediately, returning to 
London later on for consultations with Mr Chamberlain 
and Lord Kitchener at the Colonial Office on the resettle' 
ment of the conquered territories. 

A great many people in England resented the senti' 
mentalism of the London crowd, and would have 
sympathised with the Boer generals’ feelings. Though the 
cry for efficiency was thrust into the background by the 
excitements of the year, the movement went on. Mr 
Kipling flung his reputation into it, in a way that almost 
lost him his popularity. He published in January a poem 
called The Islanders, full of scorn for a people that preferred 
games and sport to equipping itself for war, that boasted 
of empire, but made no personal effort to preserve it. 
One line in the poem, “ flannelled fools at the wicket, or 
muddied oafs at the goals,” was all that it was necessary 
to remember; it contained tlie heart of his reproach, and 
also the deeply resented scornfulness of tone. Englishmen 
were by this time a little wearied of the admirable example 
of the colonies and of Colonial troops. Yet it was no 
wonder if a man with a gift for picturesque expression 
found himself impelled to make use of it. The war seemed 
now to have made so little difference ; and those who had 
expected a national regeneration looked round in despair. 
They saw the rich overwhelmed by a positive mania for 
bridge; the guardsman or cavalryman, when he came 
liome from campaigning, seemed to make a point of picking 
life Tip casually just where he had left off, sitting down to 
take a hand of an afternoon, or a morning, or an evening, 
just as if there •was no Empire. More infuriating still to 
the strenuous was the mania for ping-pong, a sort of table 
tennis, which, beginning with the middle class, had spread 
upwards with astonishing rapidity, and devastated evening 
parties. Even in its patriotic manifestations the crowd 
exasperated the searchers for efficiency. On the one 
hand it could not even produce a passable comic song for 
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pavement use (we are hardly now able to recall the feeble 
idiocy of “We’ll all be merry on Coronation Day ”); and 
on the other hand it could not rejoice without bringinfr to 
the surface a lot of wastrel youths, who in other countries 
would have been undergoing their period of military 
service. 

The attack on tlic trade unions continued no less 
vigorously. They were charged with limiting output, 
(on the “ Ca’ canny” principle), and articles appeared 
contrasting the luiiuhcr of bricks a man could lay iii a 
day with the number of bricks a fradc unionist actually 
would lay.' Employers complained that they were 
hampered in tendering for coiifcracts by the stii)uIntions 
which public bodies made for the employment of nnion 
labour, or the payment of tinion wagers. Pttb!i<* iMxlies 
replied that they were Jtjstified in biking every pre¬ 
caution against the delaying of eontniets by strikes. 
Again, employers fell under criticism for ineflieicney in 
their relations with their men; they did not encouragi* new 
ideas, or do anything to make th(‘ workmen take a living 
interest in the luisine.ss. They aimed at altering trade 
nnion law, instead of defetuling themsehs's by eembina- 
tion and a system of profit.-sharing with their werkmen. 
But no one offered any suggestion based on (he (mih of 
the new situation wliieli the last, (ifteen years had linuiyiif 
about in industry. Each ma,sler had praetienlly, umiiT 
the Limited Liability Acts, become in his own pejxm a 
combination of capital; and if thes<* eonibim.tioiis weri* 
to combine, trade unions naturally aimeii at. n th neml 
Federation in response, lueiilental eriti<'i-.ms cut ;d. 
various angles into the niaiu controversy. Itlr John 
Burns defended workmen from the eharge of limiting 
output, hut told IIk'DI at. the same time that there was 
a good d(>al in th(; eoniplaints of their iuetlieieuey, while 
they spent so much healtli aixi money in drink and 
> The Times, lotti Marrli nyi-u 
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gambling. Others complained of the Board of Trade 
Labour Department as a sham, politically one-sided, and 
not trusted by employers as a conciliatory medium. 
Even such a matter as the closing dowm of the steamer 
sen'ice on the Thames was regarded as another piece of 
inefficiency: London had not the sense to make use of 
her river as other capitals did. 

A certain response to criticism of the mind of labour 
was made by the foundation of the Workers’ Educational 
Association. This was an attempt to grapple in a new 
way with the difficulty of bringing university education 
within the outlook of the artisan. Buskin Hall had 
liceonu' by this time something more than an experiment. 
But it had not solved the difficulty. For one thing, its 
students showed some tendency to qiiarrel with the whole 
tone of Oxford education, as a middle-class tone, and to 
wish rather to inform the university than be informed 
by it. Besides, the hall could not accommodate many 
n'leii; and thc‘ tim(‘ seemed to have come for a new effort. 
The Workers’ Educational Association aimed at bringing 
the tmiversities to working people, in.stead of .sending 
working people to the universities. Its purpose was to 
organise extension classes in a more systematic way than 
ha«! hitherto been attempted; to create a co-operation 
Ixdween jiupils and lecturers, wbich should lead to more 
prodfnble sekwtion of courses of instntetion; to give 
a more deliberate continuity to those courses; and to 
ereaic between tlu’ kvturer and his class in a manufactur¬ 
ing (own a relation more akin to that between tutors and 
pupils in a university. The association received the 
support of trade union' lcad('rs, and no less warm stipport 
from university authorities. For a few years its progress 
was rather slow; the Intravm^emts of Buskin Hall had 
not ineffectually deeri(‘d the “orthodox” history and 
(■eonomies of university teachers. But the association 
had patient and enthusiastic service behind it; and 
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before the end of our period it numbered over one 
hundred branches and over SOOO students. 

In learning and science we were not doing so baclly. 1 ne 

founding of the British Academy early in the year was 
an easy subject for jests ; but a roll which included Lord 
Acton, Mr Lecky, Mr Bryce. Mr Balfour, Mr Morlcy, such 
professors as S. R. Gardiner, Pelham, J. B. Bury, Jebb, 
Robinson Ellis, Bywater, Munro, S. G. Butcher, Dicey, 
Holland and Maitland, and antiquarians like Lord Dillon 
and Mr Arthur Evans, was one worth drawing up, even if 
the British gennis nnght be held not to favour academics. 
Unfortunately onc^ grt'afc name was too soon to <lroii out 
of the roll; Lord Acton died in July. He bad as an 
historian done much to ri'instuti' tlu^ infinitely ])atient 
collection and sifting of evidence; and his lectures at 
Cambridge were miiu'S generously' laid open ioi the digging 
of others. His own work had a <lignity aiul detaebnicnt 
which set as fine an example as bis laborious liuliits of 
research. He. had during bis lih; amassed a library of 
the rarest value for such research. He was, however, not 
a rich man, and had been obliged to niakf; iireparations 
to sell it. Mr Carnegie; stejiped in, and bouglit. the whole 
70,000 volumes, leaving lln'in in Lord Acton’s hands for 
his life. Now at his death Mr Carnegie- reqm-sted Mr 
Morley to taki; the responsibility for it; and Mr Moiley 
found a happy i-nd to thc! trust, by offering the library to 
the university of (!ainbridge, where it remains as the one 
memorial to Lord Acton which he himself would most 
have wished for. Another memb<;r of the A(;ademy, Mr 
Arthur Evans, was just now diHCov<“ring that, very Minoan 
palace at Cnossus which no one had <-.xpeeted him to tind.’^ 
Professor Dewar and others wen; making most im[>orl.ant 
experiments with gases at (‘xin-mc-ly low hunperatures. 
Nor could there be any complaint about the use; of K(‘ien- 
tific methods in medical practice. Systematic iuvestiga- 
‘ See p. 116 , 
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tion of cancer had progressed so far that a scheme was 
started for raising a fnnd of £100,000 for the purpose. 
Tlic treatment of tuberculosis was greatly forwarded by 
King Edward’s application of a gift of £200,000 (at first 
anonymous, but soon known to be Sir Edward Cassel s) 
to be spent on a sanatorium. 

The demand for cfTicicncy had begun, simply enough, 
from the contemplation of our scrambling entry upon 
■ivlmt proved to be a long and com]-)licatcd war. From 
that, and from tin; anxiety about hooliganism, grew the 
foimdution this year of the National Service League, 
for the advof^aey of compulsory military training. But 
anot her <‘lemeTit was now creeping in, and that which had 
begun in our owti conseienccs was kept alive by a spectre 
of nior<^ or less hostile rivalry. National feeling between 
England and (lermany bad taken a disagreeable turn. In 
th(‘ pr(ivioiis y(‘ar it luid st'cmed probable that of all the 
('ontineiital comriK'ni on the war, which h.ad been hard to 
bear and hitterlv resented, that from Germany would be 
tlu> soon<‘sl. forgotten. Tlic^ promptness with which the 
(torman Kmp<*ror neknowle<lgcd fanuly claims at Queen 
Victoria’s death has been mentioned.* The action of 
King Edward in making him a Field-Marshal in the British 
army, and in invest ing the German Crown Prince with 
Ok' Order of the Garter, had been well received; and 
more intimate relations bet ween the two countries seemed 
about to be set up. Yet even then comparisons were 
at work between the British and the German navies, of 
a lone snOieiently indicated by the eonelnsion that the 
(jU<‘stion %vas not one of comparative tons of commerce, 
or pounds sterling of naval i'xponditnrc, bnt one simply of 
Grt'at. Britain’s security at sea.® While the ultimate 
of our relations with Germany was still in question, Mr 
ChamlxTluin made, in November 1901, a speech in which, 

> S' !• 1 1 . 1 II 

* 77 i/’ViwiM,!Uh I'cliruary 1901. 
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disc'Uf?smg the possibility of our having been too lenient 
in the later stages of hostilities, and too little inclined to 
act on the principle that guerillas were not entitled to the 
honourable provisions of war, he had referred totheFranco- 
German campaign, and the treatment of the jrams-Ureurs. 
Mr Chamberlain never appeared at his best in his 
references to other nations, and his words provoked an 
outburst of violent replies from Germany. The Getman 
Chancellor took up Mr Chamberlain’s remarks sharply 
in the Reichstag, and other hot speeches followed. This 
was in January 1902—so vigorously had the German 
newspapers kept up their comments. Great projects for 
the extension of the German navy were in the circum¬ 
stances likely to be used here to raise still more the spectre 
of rivalry. Anything in Mr Brodriek’s army schemes 
that had an air of being borrowed from Germany came 
in for sarcastic notice; and h(‘ himself became a butt 
when he went to attend the Geiman mana-uvres with 
Lord Roberts, wearing a yeomanry uniform of khaki. The 
German Emperor was again in England in the autumn, 
staying with Lord Lonsdale, and going to shoot at 
Sandringham. TTc certainly showed, both by his visit 
and his invitation to Mr Brodrick and Lord Roberts, every 
indication of a desire to overriek* the heated newspaper 
exchanges. 

Mr Brodrick and the War OfTit e generally were given 
uncomfortable moments whentwer tlie public had atten¬ 
tion to spare. The CommissioTi on tlu; War Hospitals 
had reported in 1901, finding that, while the Royal Amy 
Medical Corps had done what it could, it was deficient 
in strength, organisation and training, and was imperfectly 
equipped ; it was undermanned and overworked ; and it 
ought to have been provided long ago with a special 
sanitary branch. The Commission on Army Contracts 
was still sitting. Then a fresh sform broke about the 
Remount Department. It had, of course, been known 
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to the public in a general way that, even when we had 
learned in South Africa the immense value of mounted 
men, our generals had been unable to put the lesson into 
practice, because they could not get horses quickly, or 
get good ones at all, from the department responsible for 
remounts. Stories had been current, too, of the pedantic 
requirements of remount officers; and of horses refused 
for some red-tape reason. Early in the session of 1902 the 
matter suddenly took a more serious turn. In an appar¬ 
ently innocent debate on some supplementary estimates, 
it was charged against the War Office that a most exten¬ 
sive “ deal ” in horses from Hungary had been ludicrously 
mismanaged; we had paid hundreds of thousands away 
for horses at £35 apiece, which turned out to be next to 
useless, and were known later to have been acquired by 
the dealers for £10 apiece or less. In September a Royal 
Commission was appointed, with sweeping terms of refer¬ 
ence. It was “ to inquire into the military preparations 
for the war in South Africa, and into the supply of men, 
amm^mition and equipment, and transport by sea and 
land in connection with the campaign; and into the 
military operations up to the occupation of Pretoria.” 
The commissioners were Lord Elgin, Lord Esher, 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Norman, Sir George Taubman 
Goldie, Admiral Sir John Hopkins, and two prominent 
men of business. Sir John Edge and Sir John Jackson. 
The public would have preferred a commission with 
rather more men of business on it. But it w^as 
satisfied with the terms of reference, and the decision 
of the commissioners to sit in private promised a less 
delicate procedure than would have been likely in 
public. 

Meanwhile efficiency was at work in the navy. Under 
Lord Sclbornc a new scheme was set on foot for training 
officers, with due regard to the importance of the machinery 
in a modem ship ; it was intended to procure more inter- 
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change and interaction between the executive and the 
engineering branches. 

Uneasiness about our business supremacy received a 
double shock in the autumn, from two great operations 
of American capitalists. One threatened to sweep the 
whole retail tobacco trade into an American tmst. There 
had arisen during the year a violent competition between 
American and British tobacco nianufaettirers for the 
custom of the retailers. The immense spread of tagan'ilc- 
smoking had filled the shops with {jackets of ehoa]) 
cigarettes; and it now came out t hat American firms 
were pushing their goods by offering tlu* retailers bonuses 
in addition to the regular j>rofits. There ensued a 
period of frantic connter-hidding, tlicj honus<.-s finally 
reaching a figure at which even the higgc'st manufaeturers 
began to quail. But the Amerieans were eomhined in a 
trust; and unless the British eomhined tlu-y must ulti¬ 
mately be forced into surrender, and join the trnst. 'The 
Imperial Tobacco Com{)nny was formed, taking in large 
businesses like I’layors’, Ogden’s and IMIls’s ; and it was 
just in time to save a few' <j11ier British firms fiom coming 
under the American trust. Several had nlr<atiy joinecl 
it. The two trusts came to an agreement, anti th(j bonus 
war ended. The affair would ha'ce jittraeted much less 
attention had it not coincide<i with a f.ar nKire colossal 
American stroke. As <‘arly as May a <lebale hiui arisen in 
the House of Commons in regard to a comhiimticjti in the 
North American shipping trade. A “ {lool ” luicl been 
in process of formation, .so cnfjrnujtis that it thmaUmed 
to transfer the control of our Atlantic lin<‘s-- by far tlie 
greater portion of our shi|){)ing, and the newasst and fastest 
—to American hands. What made the eas<‘ worse was 
that the German Atlantic lines, which the “ {lool ” had 
attempted to draw in, had ajjparcntly shown moixj in¬ 
dependence in making their Icrms than our own. Ulti¬ 
mately the Board of Trade was able to announce that the 
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British ships in the cambination were to remain under 
British control, and the British flag, and were to carry a 
proportion of British officers and men, as the Government 
might require; at least half of the new shipping of the 
combination was always to be British; and the British 
ships were to remain, as before, subject to the British 
Government, and to rights of temporary acquisition by the 
Government. The Cunard Line, which remained outside 
the combination, was to receive a special subsidy of 
£150,000 a year, and a loan for building two new fast 
ships. Thus the American deal became a purely trading 
agreement, and the worst of public alarm was soothed. 
But it remained a little humiliating; and the immense 
amount of the combination’s capital, said to be twenty- 
four millions, all found by persons interested, was hardly 
consoling. 

The House met for an autumn session on the Education 
Bill, to find that the restoration of affairs to the old party 
shapes had proceeded swiftly in the recess. There had 
been a tremendous campaign against the Education Bill 
on the Liberal side, and the Nonconformist support of 
the Liberal party had been drastically pulled together. 
Already refusal to pay rates was in the air. On the Tory 
side there was some anxiety, and a disposition to make 
concessions, the chief outcome of which was the Kenyon- 
Slaney amendment, strengthening outside control in the 
management of voluntary schools. But no concessions 

■ could meet the complete objection of Nonconformists to 
the support of definite Church instruction. So strong was 
the Opposition to the Bill that it was pushed forward 

• by severe forms of closure. It became law before the end 
of the year. Thereupon the refusal to pay rates was 
launched as a definite campaign; and the Act promised to 
continue that process of reuniting Liberals which it had 
already begun. The bond provided by attacks upon it 

• had made itself evident in tlie summer, when Lord Rose- 
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bery had displayed less iiieliimtioii to criticise publicly 
the Liberal B>0Ut Bench; and Sir Edward Grey had 
intimated that the clean slate ” had not been intended 
to be quite clean. Lord Eosebery had e\^en gone so far 
towards extreme Radicalism as to tell a meeting of 
Nonconformists in December that, if tliey subinitted to 
the Act, they VYOuld have ceased to exist |>i>litieally. They 
happened to lose in this year two very proiuiuent leaders, 
Dr Joseph Parker and Mr Hugh Price Hughes. The 
former had been a notable [)rcaclu;r, able to gather to the 
City Temple crowds of busy (Tty men on a weekday, as 
well as Jus congregations of Sunday. Tint latter had been 
an earnest social wt>rker, but at the same lime more active 
in political (picstious than Dr Purloae He had been the 
most notable NouconformisL to (,ake. liu^ side of the war 
party in the recent (toulrovtirsie^s. Liberal polls at by- 
elections in the late auluinu in the Cliweland and East 
Toxleth divisions had been umsL i‘ucouraging. Lastly, 
the debates on the Bill had sht>wa that the Opposition, 
if numerically W(iak, had Ught-iug pi>wcr; Mr Lloyd 
George had greatly ciunsolidated his reputation. 

Besides the .Education Bill, the Gov<n*nmeiit passed the 
London Water Bill, setting up a separate body to wMch 
the water companies’ undertakings were to pass. It 
introduced an Irisli Laiut Purchase Bill, enabling land¬ 
lords to sell their estates whole to thcj Land Commission, 
if not less tlian Ihree-ipiarlers of the leuaulr}^ wished to 
purchase; payment was to be; by cash, and not in Land 
Stock. The Bill was ilropped ; but its appeamnee tended 
to keep down agitation in Injlami, and after it liad 
disa[)peared tlie air was full of talk of <!outerences and 
compromises, ou<j schenuj, propounded by Captain 
Shawc-Tayior, even suggesting a conference between Irish 
landlords and Irish tenants. The mere suggestion was a 
far cry fronx the ideas of twenty years biiek. 

Anotlrer measure of ilie session was a Lieensing BilL 
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sports seemed to be taking new and lively turns, Iforse- 
racing was stirred by the arrival of Tod Sloan and the 
"i^erican seat,” with the saddle phiced far forward, 
stirrups shortened to give a crouching attitufle on the 
withers, and the reins gripped on either side of the horse’s 
neck. Like most American inventions it %va.s thoroughly 
suited to its purpose: the jockey’s weight was thrown 
where it was most easily carried and the retar<lation causctl 
by air pressure on the jockey’s body was reduced to a 
minimum; Sloan almost lay on the horse’s neck. '‘I’liere 
was scofiang at first; Englishmen are not prone to think 
' they can leam about sport from other nations. But the 
reasonableness of the new seat, com})ined %vifh Slrjan’s 
constant successes, soon caused his attitude to copied, 
and within a year or two the older manner had disappcainxl 
from racecourses. The authorities had otlu-r n'jisons too 
for welcoming Sloan. He rode h.-ird all the way ; so his 
success was likely to break dow'n tlie growing feutlcney 
towards finesse in racing, nursing horses ■“ messing th(;ta 
about ” was the uncompromising phraise use<i I »v a st ewartl 
of the Jockey Club—in order to bring them «j)‘ with a run 
finish.’^ Cycling as a sport had been uriaffccte<i by 
the downfall of the cycle company boom. It was still very 
popular, and the names of crack raeingcyeli.sts w(‘rc iilnio.st 
as well known as the names of jockeys. A ih*w iin-{‘ntion 
had been _made-the free-wheel-and people ^vere ns 
wishful to ride the latest types of laeyeh; as they heeanic n 
tew yeare later to possess the most uji-to-.late mnf op ear * 
a machine two or three years old ivas n tiling no sclf- 
respectmg cychst cared to ride. hVsh Uhna tm> were 

fevo3f ^“ unusually fine and dry surrmicp had 

favomed batsmen, and huge scores had bc<«n made. Thw 
res^ted m a discussion of the almost too great pcrfcc-tinn 
of the modem cricket pitch j cither, it was conf ended, 
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It was not a striking measure; but Lord Salisbury’s 
refusal in 11)00 to take any action on the Licensing Coin- 
luissiou’s rei)ort had given so much offence to leaders of 
tlhur 'h opinion that, for fear of losing the support of the 
cii;rgy, the Government no doubt decided tiiat it must 
(.ielay no longer. Tlic Bill contained provisions for 
putting tiu!)s under registration; and for giving the 
justices conti'ol of grocers’ licences; iind some further 
proposals as to habitual drunkards. The previous year 
had seen the ]>ublieatiou of the lirst report on Ccrtilied 
lletreats under the Inebriates Act of 181)8; and it had 
on the whole l>ei,'n eucourugiug. But it hud spoken of a 
good many rt;lapses; and an atteui}>t was now made 
to “ black list ” habitual drunkards, who hud been 
eommitted to retreats, and to forbid jjublieaus to serve 
them with liquor. Ju Lrutii this year’s Bill was hope¬ 
lessly out <d (Lite. Lieensing reform, proceeding on 
unotluT rtxile, liud left such pi'Oj)usals a long way in the 
rear. The famous Fjirnhaiu iieeusiag eases, and the 
Binninghfim agreeaujuts, hml become by Liie autumn of 
11)1)2 the centre of interest. Lord Salisbury, in refus ing 
to act on Liu‘ commission’s report, had certainly under- 
estimattid the feeling in favour of a reduction of licences. 
'I’his was proved by the movement that now took place 
among the justices. At Faruham there had been the 
c.’ctraordinary proportion of oni: licensed house to every 
12.4 persons. The licensing justices attempted to 
reduce the number by uc;goliation; and when that failed 
they took their stand on the Sharp n. VVakclicld decision,‘ 
and refused to rc;uew eight lieeiuais. The licence-holders 
upp<!iiled to Quarter Sessions. In two cases renewal was 
{jrciered, on certain conditions; in the otiier six the 
justices’ decision was uplield. In Birmingham, chiclly 
(jwing to the activity of Mr Artimr Ghambcrlaiu, a strong 
reduidion movement hud also bt;cn going on; but here 
' &c vol.i., p. 271, 
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negotiation was more successful. Ninety-nine licences 
were the subject of negotiation, and the brewers a^eed 
to surrender fifty-one. In Liverpool also there had been 
reductions, assisted by insurance of licences havmg been 
in practice here; and at Nottingham. As so often 
happens in England, local procedure seemed My to be 
caut^ht up and generalised into a system, ihe failure 
of 4 ie Bill of 1902 to propose anything in the way ot 
reduction of licences had strengthened the feeling ^that 
the justices must act for themselves; and in the larn- 
ham cases their action was pretty generally approved. 
But brewing firms were not unnaturally alarmed, ihey 
had only succeeded, by the Farnham appeal, in strengthen¬ 
ing the justices again. They had raised, the question 
whether licensing justices sat as a court of law or as an 
administrative body. The point was important, because, 
if they sat as a court of law, they could only hear evidence 
on cases brought before them; whereas, sitting as an 
administrative body, they could act entirely on their own 
initiative. The appeal led to the decision tliat they sat 
purely as an administrative body. .. , , 

Another movement which, if less immediately alarm¬ 
ing to licence-holders, yet showed the wide area of inclina¬ 
tion towards tcmiicrance, was the starting in 1901 of the 
Public House Trust, the object of which was to secure 
licences on a principle of disinterested management. 
No profit was looked for beyond a sum sullicicnt to pay 
five per cent, on the capital invested; so that there need 
be no encouragement to drinking. More money would 
go to improving the amenities of the houses, and tea and 
other such drinks were to be kept as much in the foreground 
as intoxicating liquors. The trust, which was headed by 
Lord Grey, was organised by counties, and was already 
drawing to itself much of the moderate opinion on licensing 
questions. 


1 See The Times ,October 1902. 
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riio end of tiie year was overcast by a depression of trade 
and a grave lack of einployrneut. Wages had been falling 
generally; and the metal, shipbuilding and engineering 
trades eK])e(!ialIy were on a down-grade for the first time 
since IKOid The return of reservists from the war added 
to the distress; anti the winter opened badly. Nor was 
pt'tice much less costly for the moment tlian war. In 
NovtunlKT Ihirliiiment hud voted eight millions of money 
ft)r South Africa, three ti.s a frt^c gift to repatriated Boers, 
two in aid of distr<‘sscci loyalists in the old colonie.s, and 
three for lotins to he used in the organistitioii of the new 
colonies. Before the end of the yetir 21,000 prisoners of 
war hiid been ret.umed, and the numbers in the coneen- 
tration eamps find falh'it from 10!J,000 to 04 , 000 . But 
the disastrous ilisturhauce eaused by the war was only 
.slowly revealing its e.x;f<-ut; and it seiniHsl likely that 
more moni'y would lie (“ailed for. Bveryfhing }>ossihlc 
Was done to hasten the transport, of muehiaery to reopen 
the Rand mines after their three years of idleness ; but 
here the diflieulty which had made its upp<*arancc two 
years earlier grew formidable. In August the propo.saI 
to meet the shortage of labour for the rnine-s by importing 
Chinese began to be di.scussed. It was at first coldly 
recieivetl. The mine-owners were told that the Kaffir 
problem was serious enough, without being complicated 
by a (!hinese problem, 'rhe otlicr colonics, which had 
don(“ so miK'h to make the Rand British territory, were 
angrily amazed at a proposal to imirort the very kind 
of coolie labour whi(“h they had all made, up their minds 
to shut out. White labourers out of work complained 
hitteriy of the n'fusal to employ tlicm, although Mr 
(!re.sswell, the manager of the Village Main Reef mine, 
asserted that 2.'50 wliite men would do the work of 900 
Kallirs; the suspicion was that the objection to white 
men was l,heir proncuess to join trade unions. As for the 
^ Bshirti ttf I'lMtk; KtipurUtu, Wages, pablLshcd ^ptUAxigast 
It 
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K8#ffirs, the Mine-owners dcclnrcd thnk inbour-recfiiitiiig 
among them was tiresome and unsatisfactory. For the 
time bein ^^5 Iiowevcrj the cjucsiion fell into ahc^yancCj 
because it was announced in (3clof)cr tiial Mr tbaiuhttrlain 
was proposing to visit South Africa, and sf,ndy on Hie spot 
all the proldems rising out of ihe^ war, d Ik* King gave 
his approval; the (lood //o/?e, a ik‘W arinourc'd cruisetr 
just in commission, was plaeisl ai Hhamherlaiids 
service; and lie starlc'd off almost in state, lie may 
wcdl have been glad to leave the Kihu*ation Bill behind 
him; but events were to show tfiat Ik* dropped uiii of 
more than the hldueation Bill. 




I 
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CHAPTER IX 

lyos : MU ciiamueelain’s high bid 

T he next year opened in a rather sober mind. 
1 rade was giving signs of slight recovery, especially 
iu iron and steel and textiles; but it was too slight 
to be exhilarating as yet. The I'evenue showed lowered 
eousurning jjower. The stock markets remained under 
a cloud; for the failure of the Whittaker Wright com¬ 
panies, (K-eurring, as it did, Just when the war would in 
any case have caused a shortage of money for speculation, 
had proved to be won more disastrous than was antici- 
palf'd. it was now two years since the first announcement 
of failure. JShiarly tvs'elvc months had been spent on 
investigating the affairs of the London & Globe Finance 
Corjxirution alone, before the Official Receiver could 
issue! even his lirst report. There were two other principal 
companies and some minor ones to be investigated j and 
OK another twelve months passed it became increasingly 
clear that the position of the shareholders was extremely 
bud. The iinaneial operations between the various com¬ 
panies were far too complicated for the ordinary person 
to follow ; hut there were City men fully convinced that 
these operations had been of a kind that should bring 
Mr Wluttaker Wright to tiie dock. Shareholders were 
ready enough to accept this view; and during 1902 there 
had been constant expressions of indignation at the 
inaction of tlu.* Public X*rosccutor. Finally, a private 
(!omniittc!(! of City men was formed, and a prosecution 
fund of ilfsooo was raised. When Parliament met, one 
more attempt was made to move the law authorities 

m 
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of the Crown; but both the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General remained of the opinion that the 
materials for a prosecution were inadequate, ihe 
difficulty of tracking out exactly what had happened 
was so extreme that a prosecution might break “O''™ 
some technical point; and in that case more harm than 
good would have been done, since the suggestion would 
Lve been conveyed that financial juggling, if only 
sulfieiently complicated, and on large enougli scale, 
could be practised with immunity. However, the 
prosecution committee had seven good legal opinions on 
their side. They made application in the regular way to 
the High Court, and early in March Mr Justice Buckley 
ordered the Official Receiver to prosecute Mr Whittaker 
Wricfht. These were not events calculated to assist the 
spec^ative spirit in the city; and the Stock Exchange 

felt no breath of better times. 

The nation fingered ruefully its already lean pocket 
when telegrams came from South Africa reporting 
promises made by Mr Chamberlain out there. Speaking 
at Johannesburg, on 18th January, he informed his 
audience that the British Govermnent would undertake 
a loan of thirty-five millions, floated with the Govern¬ 
ment’s guarantee, and secured on the assets of the Trans¬ 
vaal and the Orange River Colony. It would be spent 
in paying off the debts of the late republics, in expropriat¬ 
ing the existing railways, and building new ones, and 
in forwarding land settlement. True, Mr Chamberlain 
announced at the same time that the Transvaal would 
pay thirty millions towards the cost of the war, ten of 
them being subscribed by leading iiiiaiiciers, and the 
remaining twenty placed on the market. But this was 
regarded as a rather illusory contribution. The net up¬ 
shot of the whole transaction was that fifty-five millions 
more would be dumped upon a market longing to be free 
of those masses of national stock, and to return to flutters 
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of its own. Meanwhile daily processions of the un¬ 
employed, carrying collecting-boxes, in the London 
streets did not look like any immediate return of trade 
elasticity. 

Parliament reassembled without much expectation 
of renewal of the great contests of the previous year. 
The Education Act was to be extended by a separate Bill 
to London. That admiration for the school boards which 
had been quick to express itself on the introduction of 
the Bill of 1902 was even stronger in this particular case ; 
the London Board had been in old days the one really 
efficient form of local government that London could 
boast, and of recent years it had been in the forefront of 
education. But it could not be left an exception to a 
universal scheme; and the Opposition could not fight 
a subordinate measure as keenly as they had fought the 
general principle. Moreover, the battle was now raging 
outside Parliament, and the real progress of the cause of the 
Opposition was in the country. Refusal of rates, “ passive 
resistance ” to the Bill was in full cry; and the 
Government would clearly have to face the odium of 
prosecutions which could be represented as persecutions 
of conscience. Besides the London Education Bill the 
measures expected during the session were a Port of 
London Bill and, as the great item, an Irish Land Purchase 
Bill. A Royal Commission had reported on the Port of 
London in 1902, recommending the establishment of a 
public authority; but no proposal was made in this year, 
and in fact the subject was to wait for five years before 
it was undertaken. The Irish Land Purchase Bill pro¬ 
mised a good passage. There had actually been a con¬ 
ference in Dublin, though not quite of the kind projected 

*This phrase did not npijear now for tiro first time. Disraeli, 
in Sybil, writes of the possibility of a passive resistance 
Jacquerie,”' among the starved and ill-ho-used. peasantry of 
England. 
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, n 1 . cViowA Tnvior ^ Lord Dunraven and Lord 
my^taTmet Mr John Eedmond, Mr Wfflta Obrien, 
Mr T. W. Russell, and Mr Harrington ; and the 
^ the buying-out of owners seemed likely to offer no serious 
d!l^£ The only obstacle would be the The 

Bill proposed purchase on a much greater «calc than had 
ten nuempt«j. and 

nttet all the large Gorcmment loam ^ 

millions could profitably be 

Wyndham, the Chief Secretary, put the figure at twdve 
m£ns; but it became very clear m the 
debates that this would not be the limit. However, the 
floating of the Transvaal loan was such an unexpected 
succesf that there was less anxiety as ' 

stock on the market when the 
There seemed to be little opportunity for the Liberals 

to exercise their growing strength. J 
they could hardly oppose; and it suited them better to 
look on while soL of the Irish landlords expressed their 
far from friendly feelings for a Unionist Clovemmm 
producing such a Bill. It was simpler to make capital 
out of attacking Mr Brodrick’s army schemes The 
“ nhantom army corps ” had become a public ]est; the 
real army corps were obviously going to cost a^eat deal 
7mZl and increase permanently the Army Estimates 
Recruiting was being bolstered up by incthods not at dl 
satisfactory; the requirements as to 
measurements had been relied, and 
were nicknamed “Brodricks.” Reform of details, such 
as changes in the pattern of soldiers’ caps, was peculiarly 
open to ridicule, while more important refo^s seemed 
to he in suspension. Mr Winston Churchill, who was 
entering on his third session, having been returned as 
Conservative member for Oldham at the 19M election, 
made himself prominent in these attacks. The question 
1 Scops I74« 
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of labour in the Transvaal naines offered as yet no particu¬ 
lar foothold to Liberals. It was raised on an amendment 
moved by Sir Charles Dilke to the Consolidated Fund Bill 
at the end of March. By that time Mr Chamberlain was 
at home again, having landed in England on 14th March, 
and he was in his place in the House to deal with the 
question. He had taken a perfectly clear line in a speech 
at Johanncsbui’g in Januaiy. He had told the mine- 
owners that there was a strong current of opinion against 
the importation of Chinese labour, both at home and in 
the colonies; he expressed the belief that the mine-owners 
had not stiffieiently worked out the problem, and would 
be well advised to sec what could be done, by means of 
improved machinery and the employment of white labour, 
to bridge over the present shortage of black labour. 
Now in the House of Commons he was equally clear about 
the objection of the colonists to Chinese labour. But he 
gave less weight to the objection of the mother country ; 
and implied that, if the colonists most concerned, those 
in South Africa, should cliange their mind, the Govern¬ 
ment neither could nor would interfere. However, this 
drew no particular attention. A mass meeting at Johan¬ 
nesburg protested vigorously against any introduction of 
Asiatics ; and the matter was not seriously regarded. 

The Budget was awaited with flat dreariness. The war 
was over, but its burdens were not. The income-tax 
payer hoped for a little relief, but did not expect much ; 
and, if he got any, what new experiments in broadening 
the basis of taxation might be looked for ? Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach had been speaking, in his retirement, as if 
the national revenue was rather at a standstill, and yet 
national expenditure of the normal kind could not but 
rise. Where was the necessary resiliency to be found ? 
The revenue returns stood at £683,000 below the estimate ; 
but for the falling-in during the year of the duties on a great 
millionaire’s estate, that of Colonel McCalmont, the figures 
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would have been much worse. After all, the Budget was 
better than the forecasts. No less than fourpence was 
taken off the income-tax. Yet Mr Ritchie’s arrangements 
for the Sinking Fund were sound enough to please the City, 
and to prevent any appearance of bidding for popularity at 
the cost of prudence. The shilling corn-tax was also taken 
off. There were murmurs from some quarters. A Pro¬ 
tectionist party was still represented in the House by Mr 
James Lowther and Mr Chaplin; and their complaints 
about this disregard for continuity in financial policy 
were prompt. Mr Balfour, however, receiving later on a 
deputation representing these views, was quite firm in 
maintaining the official attitude of the moment when the 
tax was imposed—^that it had been put on for war 
purposes, and had instantly become so much a bone of 
contention that it could not be regarded as a permanent 
item of the country’s fiscal policy. He went a good deal 
further when he added that Protection could not possibly 
be introduced into that policy silently, without a distinct 
vote from the country. The corn-tax had been a registra¬ 
tion duty ; and it was now represented, by certain agri¬ 
cultural interests, as of value to them. The truth behind 
the disappointment was that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
gloomy views of the limit of elasticity in indirect taxation 
had produced a good deal of discussion of a broadening 
which should even extend to moderate all-round duties. 
This was very largely not a Protectionist but a genuine 
financial theory. It was at least open to argument that 
markets in England were becoming too cheap. In one 
respect, while there were so many unemployed and ill-paid 
workers, living could not be too cheap, But the increase 
of money in circulation had combined with business enter¬ 
prise, advertisement and competitive transport, to enlarge 
extraordinarily the workman’s range of purchase. Tinned 
foods and chilled meat were added to our already cheap 
loaf ; and the great trading stores which had arisen in the 
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bats should be smaller or wickets shoxxld be broker. 
cricketers debated the rules for “ fcjlowing on. Golf 

bv this time so widespread that the perpetual opemng _ 
new links almost ceased to be noticed-~it was now haraiy 
possible for a watering-place to su^ive without a 
Lurse. Boat-racing was enlivened by the breal^g do^ « 
at last of the long series of Oxford successes. In 189 
Cambridge crew, stroked by Mr Gibbon, and including _ _ 
Dudley Ward and Mr R. B. Etherington Smith, turned tne 
luck, and won a most popular victoiy ■ In athletic 
the interest of the year was a meeting between a « 

team from Harvard and Yale and a similarly constituted 

team from Oxford and Cambridge^ An entnely^^e-^ 



to devise “holds” a-^a 
“locks” of a kind that converted an attacker’s eneifp 
to his own destruction. In football profcssioml contents 
were taking on almost the nature of gladiatorial displa.> n. 
The methods of the northern manufacturing towns, where 
football teams were maintained by a limited Habdity coi« - 

panywhichmadedividendsoutof thc“ gates ”atmatcl«‘S 

were being imitated in the south. London suburbs nxi*l 
southern provincial towns possessed their professiorifti 
teams, and rivalry was fierce enough at times to 
the referee’s post a dangerous one. Late in the year a i le w 
spirit invaded even yacht-racing— a sport in whicli tin* 
populace hitherto had had no portion. A challenge for 
the America Cup was made by Sir Thomas Lipton. 1 inn 
became instantly a popular affair ; the ordinary mair wns 
prepared by Lipton’s shops and Eipton’s advertisemeitt’^ 
to accept him as the purveyor of yaelit-racing. The clc‘- 
sieners set to work at contriving a “ skimming-disli 
vessel which should allow of sufficient tempora^ry 
strengthening to be enabled to cross the Atlantic. It wttH 
believed that the necessity imposed on the challenger for 
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eighties for the middle classes had been copied in immense 
grocery concerns which by sticking to the stores system of 
cash purchases and by acting through a very large num¬ 
ber of branch shops—^most of all, perhaps, by being their 
own manufacturers and wholesale dealers—^wereabletocut 
profits very small. Clothes and boots, by the gradual 
perfection of machinery, had become worth selling cheaply 
in the modem rapid circulation of money. Oil had been 
cheapened by the standardising tendency of a great 
American trast looking for unchecked sales. Vegetables 
and frait had come within the reach of town dwellers of a 
class that twenty years before would never have indulged 
in such things. Here again the use of cold chambers for 
transport had brought about a change; it was now 
worth while to send to England, in quantities large enough 
to make a cheap market, perishable stuff that had formerly 
been limited to the home-grown. Apples had for many 
years now poured in at all seasons ; the imports had first 
become astonishing in 1891, when the quantity from 
Tasmania alone rose suddenly from 8798 bushels to 
64,034 bushels, and other colonies saw the opening for their 
produce. Since then it had dawned upon the big mer¬ 
chants that money only had to be looked for—^that if they 
chose to stock a market they could be sure of a return. 
Thus grapes, even pineapples, tomatoes, and other fruits 
which were once hothouse delicacies, appeared on the 
costers’ barrows; and so firm had this kind of market 
become that a regular mail service to the island of Jamaica, 
a boon long desired by the inhabitants, had been inaug¬ 
urated largely in the assurance that bananas could be sold 
in such quantities, once they were fairly on the streets, as 
to become an unfailingly profitable cargo. The middle 
class, gaining equally by the cheapness of food supplies, 
showed in other ways that mere housekeeping had become 
a small item of its expenditure. The craze just now for 
what was generically described as “Arts and Crafts ” fumi- 


c 
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ture—partly a translation into dealers’ terms of William 
Morris’s designs, partly an importation of modern German 
and Austrian designing—meant that middlc-ckss families 
were replacing their fathers’ and grandfathers’ furniture 
by new roomfuls from top to bottom of their houses. 
Even expensive toys like mechanical piano-players, which 
were first advertised heavily in this year, found their most 
numerous purchasers among the middle class, since the 
hire system played so large a part in the sales. Again, a 
matter like that of “ capping ” at hunts, which became an 
established custom in 1908, points in the same direction ; 
it meant that numbers of people were; able to afford hunt¬ 
ing who did not belong to the old hunting sets, and so 
did not attach themselves to a single hunt, and become 
subscribers. 

It seems quite probable that, if no one had generalised 
about the process, the pressure of growing expenditure 
upon Chancellors of the Exchequer with no gift for funda,- 
mental reconsideration of taxing would have brought 
about a definite enlargement of the tariff list. Each 
Chancellor was confronted with a eommunily stejuiily 
spending on a wider range of both necessaries and luxuries ; 
but not capable of more than a certain elasticity in tli<; 
narrow range of dutiable goods. Moreover, thc're were 
a good many Liberals who felt that the readiness of the 
workman to applaud a war was y)artly due to }iis''es<-a|)e 
from direct taxation, such as the income-tax, and the; com¬ 
paratively small impost laid on him hy the existing area 
of indirect taxes. But now a generalisation was marie, 
and in such a way, and hy such n. man, lhat the whole 
matter ceased to be one of making (ucls meet at the 
Exchequer, and became a struggle on root-princi|)les. 

Mr Chamberlain had spoken more than once, since he 
took the Colonial Office and began to make colonial 
subjects of importance to political audiences, of the reality 
which might be given to our relations with the colonies hy 
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a tariff agreement, such as existed between the various 
states of the United States, or between the countries of 
the German Empire. His first speech to his constituents 
after his return from South Africa was made on 15th May. 
He put forward at more length than he had yet done a 
plea for the establishment of preferential tariffs within 
the empire. At present we left the colonies to fight the 
battle of our markets without any favour; we were 
obliged to submit to their tariffs, because, if they lowered 
them in our favour, foreign countries threatened reprisals 
(this had just happened between Canada and Germany), 
and we, having no tariffs to lower to our colonies, could not 
indemnify them against such reprisals. This, he thought, 
was a situation Cobden and Bright had not foreseen. He 
expressed his desire that a discussion on the subject should 
be opened. Within three days it had dawned upon Great 
Britain that this was not a mere passage in a speech. It 
looked like Mr Chamberlain’s greatest Isid for fame. He 
had made Colonial administration a vital piece of Cabinet 
work and parliamentary government; he wanted to 
make it the central pivot. He had made the Colonial 
Secretaryship a most important office in the Ministry; 
he wanted to make it ihe most important office. In an 
Imperial nation the Colonial Secretary should hold threads 
that ran through every other office ; an Imperial Customs 
Union would be the first step, and a long one, towards that 
end. Nay, in an Imperial nation, the Colonial Secretary 
should be Prime Minister. So Mr Chamberlain made his 
high bid. 

He had a great popularity, and a great following. He 
might in any case have made people actually consider an 
ideal. No one else could have done it. The agitation for 
efficiency was already drooping under the bland inatten¬ 
tion of England. It was all very well for a restless 
inquirer like Mr H. G. Wells to talk about the future as 
lying with the middle class; and for middle-class men 
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to lift their eyebrows at reports of “ ragging ” in the 
Grenadiers/ or outbreaks at Sandhurst, and feel them¬ 
selves at any rate not bi’ought up to that kind of be¬ 
haviour. But the middle class showed no sign whatever 
of getting over its proneness to easy distraelions. I'lie 
Stock Exchange, always falling back on sjroiiing int<‘resf;s 
in times of slack business, organised a walking raet; to 
Brighton on May Day. For the rest of tlu^ Mmiiner, so 
acutely was the public fancy tickled, all kinds of walking 
races were arranged, until the summit of hilarily w.ns 
reached with a race for tea-shop waitrt'sses. A grt'at. 
swimmer decided to attempt swimming the (’hanncl; (hat 
turned into a craze also, and the daily doings of half- 
a-dozen swimmers were chronicled in tin' m-wspapers. 
Girls took to playing hockey, and not a siihurh or ,‘t small 
provincial town but must hav(i its hoek<‘y club, lilnsic 
by Richard Strauss appeared in Xxmdon eomaTt in-o- 
grammes, and the world might stand still while people 
argued whether he had, or had not, rend<T<'<l all other 
music obsolete. The ordinary lialfpenny newsiiaper had 
ceased to be facile enough ; a halfpenny picture p.-iper 
must be launched, and 7'h; Dailj/ Mirror imide its .apjiear- 
ance, shrewdly aimed at opening a inw market among 
women, whom it must have been galling for the news¬ 
paper proprietors to see not spending llndr h!itfp<‘imies 
at a bookstall as they caught trains to the City, 'i'he 
elaboration with which interest was enlisteil in <-!’iminal 
cases had an unusually busy field this year. First, there 
was the Moat House Farm case, a. laandi.nrly exciting <in(‘, 
because it opened with a man being charged with forging 
cheques in the name of a woman, mist res.s of i hi' farm, "who 
had disappeared, and ended in ilui diseov<‘ry of her body, 
and the alteration of the charge to one* of iminhT, News¬ 
paper enterprise was so active, that tlui s('areh for the body 
was conducted behind temporary hoardings. IVo other 
* In, Febriniry 
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miirder cases, aaid a piece of wild shooting down a sub¬ 
urban road, in which three Armenians were killed by a 
compatriot, while the neighboxxrhood went into something 
like a panic, provided other excitements on the street 
placards. As if these eases were not enough, the cheaper 
newspapers spent a breathless fortnight, in September, 
hunting for a lady who had mysteriously disappeared, 
and was ultimately found dead in a coppice in a pa.rk near 
London. The irresponsible fervour of this public hunt 
had an offensive element. Odd moments spared by the 
populace from these affairs were given to expressing resent¬ 
ment against one of the strange prophets that occasionally 
appear from Amcriea. This was Dr Dowic, who flourished 
in a sectarian settlement on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
with a creed that made him personally little lower than the 
angels. In the strong belief that charlatanry was turned 
to Dr Dowie’s own material comfort, with a good deal of 
blasphemous nonsense in the process, crowds broke up 
meetings held by himself and by his wife and sou. ^ An¬ 
other American doctrine was more quickly obtaining a 
following. Christian Science had gathered by now a 
body of English adherents. 

It was part of Mr Chamberlain’s genius that he could 
pitch politics in the key of a public excitement; he could 
make his ideas “ good newspaper stuff.” His first speech 
would, however, not have fallen into that category. 1 he 
despair of ardent Imperialists is that colonies, simply as 
colonies, never are good newspaper stuff. But though 
the direct reference of Mr Chamberlain’s speech was to the 
colonies, it was equally clear that he had in mind a revival 
of a general customs tariff in England ; and within a week 
the Free Trade counterblast had begun. The Birming¬ 
ham speech was elevated into a regular political pro¬ 
gramme ; party war was declared over it, and it was very 
quickly apparent that the unifying influence of an educa¬ 
tional question upon the Liberal party was nothing to 
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Ills unifyiiig influence of a call to the defence of Free Trade. 
A debate was raised in the House of Commons on 29th 
May: was Mr Chamberlain to be taken as speaking for 
himsdf or for the Government? Mr Balfour merely 
replied that he and Mr Chamberlain were in complete 
agreement, but did not intend to produce details at this 
early stage for the Opposition to tear to pieces. This was 
all very well; but as Mr Chamberlam had not shrunk 
from facing the dilemma presented—that he must either 
tax food-stuffs or else have no tariff advantage to offer to 
the colonies—and had boldly admitted that taxation of 
food-stuffs was in his mind, a great many of the Ministerial 
party began to be apprehensive about presenting such 
a programme to their constituents. The first comments 
sent home from the colonies, especially from Australia, 
were not very friendly. Fiscal independence was too 
precious to be easily given up, and a Customs Union must 
mean surrender of purely local power of taxation. 

Practically no other subject counted for anything in 
Parliament during the remainder of the session. To 
earnest Liberals Mr Chamberlain’s proposal was an 
attempt at pure reaction. At its best, it would be 
Imperialism as a yoke. But the mere suggestion of a 
tariff brought out all the Protectionist feeling that was 
in the country. The scheme, laimched for an ideal of 
co-operation with the colonies, found itself suddenly in 
alliance with arguments for forcing open foreign markets 
and keeping our own markets for our own manufacturers. 
Earnest Liberals fell upon tibis, in turn, as an attempt to 
secure more profits for manufacturers and shareholders 
at the cost of higher prices to the poor, and at the cost 
of perpetual embroilments with foreign countries. The 
reply was that, if we had a large population too poor to 
stand a small tariff, then Free Trade had not achieved 
much for the worldng man. So the controversy waxed 
within a month to the broadest possible basis on either 
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side. It was sharpened by the immediate party diffi¬ 
culties it raised. A debate on the new lines during the 
discussion of the Finance Bill had drawn from Mr Ritchie 
professions of the stiffest adherence to Free Trade. How 
then were he and Mr Chamberlain gomg to continue 
sitting in the same Cabinet ? In the House of Lords it 
appeared that the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Goschen 
were Free Traders. The opportunity for splitting up the 
Government was obvious, and was pursued relentlessly. 
The chief split, that between Mr Balfour and Mr 
Chamberlain, could not be brought about; they ap])eared 
together at a luncheon at the Constitutional Club, deliber¬ 
ately arranged for party purposes ; and were still—without 
details—^in agreement. But besides the Cal)iuet there 
was the Ministerial party ; and by the beginning of July 
Unionist Free Traders were holding meetings as a separate 
group in the House. The Opposition naturally made 
every possible opportunity for raising a question of such 
obvious profit to themselves; tlie GovcrnineuL as natur¬ 
ally declined, whenever it could, to allow the <|uestion to 
appear. T,ho only further item of importance elicited 
during the session was the admission drawn from the 
Duke of Devonshire by Lord Rosebery that the Cabinet 
was holding some sort of inquiry. This hint that the 
Unionist party might, as a party, be committed to a 
tariff was emphasised by the appearance of a flood of 
leaflets from the Liberal Unionist headquarters. Mr 
Chamberlain had been as prompt as ever to set party 
machinery in motion. At the same time a league 
designed to act for the new policy alone, the Tariff Reform 
League, came into being; and on the other side the 
Cobden Club, which had lor year's led little more than a 
formal existence, awoke to activity, and the Free Trade 
Union was founded to counterbalance the flood of Mr 
Chamberlain’s leaflets and speakers. When the House 
rose, there was little expectation that this Barliament 
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wo«ia meet a«am. So protcmclly had the politM 
r^ts been ftirred that a 7 , ^ 

was anticipated. I'lie Covemmeat ' i, The Hve 
uncomlortable experiences at lij-deaions. 1,.„1 l,een 
division of Sitsscx a Unionist majonty >.I 7 “ ' « 

turned into a Micral majority ol 

turnover of no le.ss than (iOOO votes luul s u 1 u. st at, t 
Labour member, Mr Will Crooks ; ami “'‘‘‘J I"- 
candidate, Mr Arthur lleudcrson, had ^vou tlu 
Castle division of Yorkshire thouoh (he 
Unionists Iiad been split b(d,we..n him ‘ 

candidate. Tim GovcnimeJit had also ^ 

managh to a Nationalist. 'Ihese I and to 

part put down to the mismanagement of t » wai, t 
a geleral irritation with tlu^ failure ^ 

reform. No one could yet tell how Mr I hamlnrlams 
policy would affect the count ly. Cut, Ins 
nonularity was an enormous asset; t he nupressmu of 
vigorous proposals would be another; uiul tlu- euthusiasin 
for the colonies during the w.-ir. Imwever M-.dnneutal 
would be a third. When (»tiee th<- n.-w .lue-.hou hu< 
become so pressing, it was supposed that the (.overnmeul 
would not long carry on without an election. 

Besides the Irish Land Hill and the London hdnea on 
Bill little had bc-en done in Harlianii-nt. < >m- ov two^ <> ha 
matters had, however, mudir an apiiearauee. I tm mew mg 
trade had expressed its perturbation at the m-w move- 
. ment of licensing justices. Lord Burton pul eertui 
questioas in the House of Lords, to which the Lou 
Chancellor had replied that licensing justices must not 
act on grounds of gemmU poliiy, but. on eiputy ami 
expcclieuey in l.he particular ease. Mr Balfour, 
to a deputation, had Uikt-n the line that, iieeiiee-holders 
were right to a.sk f(..r some si-eurity, since, if heenees were 
to be absolutely inseeiur, no decent, man would engage 
in the trade. U was ratlu-r eynieully noted Hint tlie Kyi' 
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election result had been cheered at a meeting of the 
Beer and Wine Trade Defence League, a sad sign of 
discontent from those upon whom the Unionists had 
Ijeen acenstometi to rely for support. Yet the general 
approval of the policy of reducing licences was not to be 
denied; a strong appeal to the Government, signed by 
prominent {ieopie in every rank and walk of life, was based 
on the feeling that, if the justices’ movement was to be 
checketi, as J^Ir Balfour’s remarks implied, it must only 
be by the estai^iishment of some other system of reduc¬ 
tion. 'I'lu* principle of compensation, which an earlier 
Tory Ministry had endeavoured to incorporate in local 
government schemes, made its reappearance now in 
discussion. Temperance princi]des had been much 
assisted by the cry for clhciency; they made a new, if 
mildly grotesejue, appearance this year in a gospel of 
taking no drinks between meals; there were those who 
complained of the amount of overeating that this called 
for. 

Motor car legislation also appeared during the session. 
For some years there had been a growing public demand 
for licensing botli cars and drivers. Great rates of speed 
and frequexit accidents had irritated people; and it was 
urged that cars ought to be numbered, since identification 
of the car against the will of the owners in case of an 
accident was impossible without numbering; and that 
drivel's should be required to pass some test of efficiency. 
A Bill was introduced by the Government to achieve 
both of these objects. By way of sugaring the pill of 
the registration fees, the measure handed the money 
over to the local authorities, for improving the roads. 
Local authorities were also empowered to make a speed 
limit in their districts. But on this latter point public 
opinion forced the Government to amend their Bill, 
and introduce a universal speed limit of twenty miles 
an hour. After that the Bill made a quick passage, 

N 
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Motor cars had by this time been greatly improved. 
Breakdowns were infrequent; speed and power had 
immensely increased, and the appearance of cars had 
changed; they no longer looked like carriages accident¬ 
ally detached from horses. Motor racing over long 
courses, with its deadly accidents, still flourished; but 
manufacturers in England were beginning to pay more 
attention to long “ reliability trials ” than to mere speed 
tests. Cars were still very expensive ; and it was believed 
that “ not this generation nor the next will see the dis¬ 
appearance of the horse from London. Can anyone 
record the smallest diminution in the number of hansom 
cabs, or any shortening of the long line of horse omni¬ 
buses ? ” ^ But motor omnibuses were already on trial. 

The year Is notable in tlie history of science for the 
discovery of radium. A B’rench sciiinti.st, Professor 
Curie, and his wife had succeeded in extracting from 
pitchblende, a curious substance found hitherto only in 
certain mines in Austria, an element with amazing 
properties. It had activities similar to the X-niys, hut 
the astonishing thing was that its output of energy seemed 
not to diminish its volume. It had desi.ructivc effects 
upon the human skin and cell-structure; but it was 
believed that these effects might be. turned to useful 
medical purposes. Professor Curie was lecturing at the 
Royal Institution in June. 

The fiscal controversy overwhelmed almost all the 
interest that might have been taken in two reports 
published this year. One was the i-eport of llu; .Joint 
Committee on Municipal Trading. It was not n very 
remarkable document, amounting to little mon- than a 
proposal for a uniform system of auditing immit'ipal 
accounts, the auditors to be professional accountants, 
appointed for five years, and subject to the approval 
of the Local Government Board. But it was believed that 
‘ The Times, I3tli JNuvcmber 19(^3. 
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ENGLAND IN 1899 

bats should be smaller or wickets should be broader. Other 
cricketers debated the rules for “ following on.” Golf was 
by this time so widespread that the peipetual opening of 
new links almost ceased to be noticed—-it was now hardly 
possible for a watering-place to survive without a golf- 
course. Boat-racing was enlivened by the breaking down 
at last of the long series of Oxford successes. In 1899 a 
Cambridge crew, stroked by Mr Gibbon, and including Mr 
Dudley Ward and Mr R. B. Etherington Smith, turned the 
luck, and won a most popular victory. In athletic contests 
the interest of the year was a meeting between a combined 
team from Harvard and Yale and a similarly constituted^ 
team from Oxford and Cambridge. An entirely new 
sport was making its appearance in England—Ju-jitsu, a 
Japanese form of wrestling, in which scientific Icnowledge 
of bones and muscles was used to devise “ holds ” and 
“ locks ” of a kind that converted an attacker’s energy 
to his own destruction. In football professional contests 
were takin g on almost the nature of gladiatorial displays. 
The methods of the northern manufacturing towns, where 
football teams were maintained by a limited liability com¬ 
pany which made dividends out of the “ gates ” at matches 
were being imitated in the south. London suburbs and 
southern provincial towns possessed their professional 
teams, and rivalry was fierce enough at times to make 
the referee’s post a dangerous one. Late in the year a new 
spirit invaded even yacht-racing—a sport in which the 
populace hitherto had had no portion. A challenge for 
the America Cup was made by Sir Thomas Lipton. This 
became instantly a popular affair; the ordinary man was 
prepared by Lipton’s shops and Lipton’s advertisements 
to accept him as the purveyor of yacht-racing. The de¬ 
signers set to work at contriving a “ skimming-dish ” 
vessel which should allow of sufficient temporary 
strengthening to be enabled to cross the Atlantic. It was 
believed that the necessity imposed on the challenger for 
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really drastic and disinterested auditing would be a check 
on much of the modem municipal activity. Since the 
joint conunittee was appointed, there had been more 
deliberate attempts to make “municipal socialism ” a 
vital question. Some of the attempts were wasted, being 
directed against extremist proposals, emanating from 
sources of no authority, for municipal supplies of such 
things as bread and tobacco. A shrewder attack was that 
delivered against the system by which the landlord 
compounded for rates on his property, and the tenant 
paid an inclusive rent; this, it was argued, blinded the 
working man—and in London or Glasgow with their blocks 
of flats blinded many of the middle class also—to the 
cost at which municipal enterprises were undertaken: the 
heaviness of rates was not really felt. Then there was the 
question of the large number of municipal employees, and 
their natural influence at an election on the side of the 
enterprises wliieh gave them employment. Birmingham, 
for instance, had 7000 of such men, and would have 
1500 more when the tramways were taken over. The 
housing work of municipalities was criticised as costly, 
slow, and aiming at ideals which placed the tenements, 
when built, beyond the means of the workman. Insani¬ 
tary areas had better be dealt with by drastic action 
against the owners. Some feeling was aroused, but on 
the whole municipal trading was successful in giving the 
cominunities, in which it was active, efficient and unstinted 
services; the mere label of socialism could not prevail 
against this practical usefulness. It happened that muni¬ 
cipal housing had enlisted the interest of King Edward, 
ever since his work on the Housing Commission. He 
visited in this year the new blocks of dwellings erected 
by the London County Council on the Millbank site, and 
showed himself very expert in such details as cupboards. 

It may be mentioned here that the council most success¬ 
fully solved in this year the problem of naming the new 
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streets of its Strand Improvement Scheme. All of 
people had rushed into print with suggestions ; but tiie 
Limcil-thanks, it was believed, to its distinpished clerk, 
Mr Gomme—bettered all the advice by naming the broad 
straight road through to Holborn, Kingsway, and the 

crescent uniting it with the J 

which preserved the ancient associations both ol VV jcli 
Street and of the Danish settlement coinmemoraked in 
of St Clement Dmtet Clntmle A less IjW 
movement of local government, which 
critics of municipal trading with a most useful text, 
L the acquisition by the Marylebone Borough Council 
of the electric light undertaking in their district, the 
cost, one million and a quarter, was actually m excess 

of the rateable value of the area. 

The other report which failed to obtain due public 
attention was a much more serious one. It was the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the War, and it was a doc'u- 
ment little short of appalling. It told of hundreds 
of thousands of Lee-Enfield rilles wrongly _ sighted ; <>1 
sixty-six million rounds of ammunition ol wlucli the bullet 
stripped in the rifle, to the ultimate dangc'r of the shooter ; 
of cavalry swords thoroughly bad in material. Reserves 
of supphes at the beginning of the war had Iwrn (bsgnice- 
fully low: of cavalry swords there were only eighty m 
reserve. There were no reserves ol proper khaki iiuiloinis, 
but some 400,000 drill suits too thin for use in Soulli 
Africa. Two of the army corps had neither transport 
materials nor transport animals. The Remount Diipart- 
ment had no system of obtaining in time of peace infor¬ 
mation as to available supplies of horses. Such things, 
and many more, were exposed in detail. In general, 
the recommendations were that the olliee of t ommander' 
in-Chief should be abolished, and War Ofiiet* control 
reorganised on the lines of the Board of Admii.illj* 
Specific changes in War Office administration hud already 
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been recommended, and proposals for reorganisatfon 
drawn up, by a Departmental Committee. 

I'he trutb was thus as bad as the worst accusations 
against the Government had asserted it to be. But Mr 
Chamberlain was still, as he had been before, the “ light¬ 
ning conductor.” ^ The whole political energy of the 
country was switched on. in his direction, and there 
followed an autumn and a winter of such indefatigable 
speech-making as had never been knowm; it beat the 
most strenuous periods of the war time. The Liberal 
party showed a wholly united front. Here and there 
w'ere prominent individual cases of independence. 
Liberals, for instance, were gravely astonished when Mr 
Charles Bootli, whose work, Life and Labour in London, 
had reformed sociological methods, declared himself a 
suj>portcr oi Mr Chamberlain. But no uncertainty 
existed as to 1;he co-operation between leaders who had 
r{‘(!(‘nt,Iy been so openly a t variance. Lord Rosebery, Mr 
.‘\K(|uitli and IVfr Haldane were as stout defenders of Free 
T'ra.de ns Sir i ferny Campbell-Bannerman and Mr Lloyd 
Georg<'. A moment’s hesitation on the other side had 
af.tendod a .statement by Mr Chamberlain, to the effect 
that h(^ would not even press for inquiry into his pro¬ 
posals if he found the people unwilling to bear a slight 
Inirdeu for an Imjicrial ideal. But now that business 
men aTixious for a tariff had enlisted under him these 
(ixaltcd attitudes were rapidly modified by clever 
organisers, and the “ slight burden ” was soon made to 
appear no burden by intimations that a system of Colonial 
preference, putting duties upon corn, mutton, etc,, 
would bring in money enough to allow the duties on tea, 
sugar and otlier articles of food to be lightened, so that 
a balancci would be struck. 

Liberals, while maintaining the broadest principles 
of Free Trade—^thc absence of perpetual opportunities 
* tiec Punch, 2,^ud July 1903; 
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for friction with foreign countries, the freedom from 
acrimonious bargaining with colonists, the immense 
subtleties of the industrial structure which we had reared 
upon free imports—^unwearyingly attacked Mr Chamber- 
lain in every detail of statistics and every specific instance 
he produced. A relentlessly wet summer and autumn, 
accompanied by depressing floods, disposed people to 
welcome a irew thing to think about. By^ its disastrous 
destruction of crops, the weather also assisted the Pro¬ 
tectionist element in Mr Chamberlain’s forces. The trade 
depression and the lack of employment produced a vague 
inclination to try a new way with indinstry- As the 
arguments for Retaliation in hostile tariffs and Protection 
for our own industries slowly made headway in the 
propaganda against Mr Chamberlain’s oi-iginal idealistic 
proposal, his standing as a business man, whose reputation 
had been made before the world knew him, in an enter¬ 
prising city, was remembered more than his capture of 
the public imagination as Colonial Secretary. 

But before the remarkable autumn campaign began, 
there were extremely exciting passage's in the inner ('ireles 
of politics. The Cabinet was summoned in S<'pl ember, 
and everyone was on the alert. Did it mean dissolution ? 
And, if not, what rearrangement was going to take* leluee ? 
Would Mr Chamberlain resign, anel so !eu\'C the; Free^ 
Traders to pull the party together, or woulel the Free* 
Trade Ministers resign, and so leeivc tlic party committeel 
to Mr Chamberlain ? For, according as theesc twents fell 
out, Mr Balfour’s position, it weis thoeight, would be* 
determined. He had all along asserteel the ahse-uete; ejf 
any disagreement between himself and Mr (liamberlain ; 
but the conviction was strong theit, if the; h’re'e* 'I’rueieTS 
in the Cabinet won, Mr Balfour would, to say the least, 
welcome a situation in which he need not commit 
himself further, and would liold tlui party aloof. Om^ 
influence, powerful still, though in retirement, had just 
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been rcmo^•e<l. Lord Salisbury died on 28rd Aiigull. 
In view of the recent turns of political events, both the 
war and the fiscal campaign, it was natural to sum xip 
his contribution {,o English life by saying that, while 
he could not create ideals by force of imagination, or set 
I)Opular ft'clings in motion, he coukl lay a han<l on public 
opinion, and could, in the widest sense, govern.* An 
aristocrat, a true Conservative, he never quite adjusted 
himself to a world in which newspapers spread over all the 
country speeches meant only for a particular assembly; 
lie was given to saying things which looked cynical and 
provocative in print. Hence arose the view that in 
much of his social legislation he was impelled forward by 
Mr t'hnniberlain. The truth was rather that he was never 
reluctant to meet, the givcm cas(>, nor lilind to the political 
impulses of his day. But he disliked the wrapping of 
a given ease in large phrases an<l ilernocratie generalisa¬ 
tions ; he disliked the pretence of doing from <'iiK)tion what 
was done from a purely inbdlectual aequicseenee in a 
eerlaiu presenlat ion of facts. The appearanee of cynicism 
w'as usually due to t.his obstinate clearing of his own 
conscience.* 

Now that he was dead, there was no one in the party 
of more administrative or parliamentary weight and 
experience than Mr Chamberlain. He fought agam.$t 
no odds. Thi.s added sharpness to the country’s expecta¬ 
tion of a decisive struggle in the Cabinet. But when the 
announcement came, on 18th September, it left the public 
bewildered. Mr Ritchie, the Free Trade Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had resigned, and Lord George Hamilton, 
who had also been a strong Free Trader—^but Mr Chamber- 
lain had resigned as well. Then two more Free Traders 
resigned, Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr Arthur Elliot. 
It was a tariff “ purge,” but why had Mr Chamberlain 

I The Times, 24th August 1903. 

«C/. vol.il, p. 315. 
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gone ? The reason given was that he wished in any 
case to have a perfectly free hand to urge his proposals, 
to take any steps he liked for laying them before the 
country, to be unhampered by obligations to colleagues. 
Then men turned their eyes back to the Cabinet, and saw 
that the Duke of Devonshire remained in it. Hence 
arose an embittered discussion of whether the Free Trade 
members of the Cabinet had known of Mr (dtamberlain’s 
intention to resign before they intimated their own 
resignations—whether, in fact, they had been Jockeyed 
out of the Cabinet. When, on 0th October, the Duke 
of Devonshire’s resignation was announced, it was 
accompanied, most imusually, by the publication of the 
letters on his decision exchanged between himself and 
Mr Balfour. They were not eomfortahit! reading, and 
Mr Balfour’s showed qnerulonsness. 'I’liey .si-eiiKfd to 
make it clear that Mr Balfour had not regretted tln^ 
loss of the other Free Traders, though his silence as to 
Mr Chamberlain’s purpose had been diet at.e<l sol<-Iy ity thc^ 
ordinary rules governing correspon<lenee bel,\veen' g<'ntle- 
men; but he had distinctly hoped to keep ilu* Duka*. 
The Cabinet was committed to no mon^ Hum inquiry, 
and the Duke might, he thought, have remained within 
it at least until he knew the; result cjf inquiry.' i\rr 
Balfour’s tone suggested that he felt tin* weakness of tin* 
material to his hand for a reconstruction of the .Ministry, 
and indeed, if the Cabinets of 1000 and 1!)02 laid made 
a poor show to a nation demanding business energy in 
government, this reconstructed Cabinet, of KKk'J made 
a still poorer one. Mr Austen Chamberlain went to the 

^ Itmaybcrein'u'kcd tint;MrB.ilfourshoulil have liiiuuii licilcr. 
The Duke was the lUoslclear-heiulcdniHitof his<l,.y. Alrtll at.tcia. 
had tried exactly tlio juclhnd nf sciairiii;,; hini f'.r tin C liiuci 
of i886. The Duke irwl replied tint, inquiry r, iM'd mk l, Imuiv; 
that a Cabinet whieli, imdertcmk it was in f ic.l ruiuniilied In iiinic 
than inquiry. See Ifolkmd’s Life of the Duke oj Drroii'Jiire 
vol. ij. 
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Exchequer, an appointment which, if it hinted at more 
than mere “ absence of disagreement ” between Mr 
Balfour and Mr Cliamberlain on a question wholly con¬ 
cerned with the Exchequer, was otherwise insignificant. 
IMr Alfred Lyttelton went to the Colonial Office. Mr 
Biodriek took the opportunity of a general post ” to 
leave the War Office, deserting his army corps, and 
removed himself to the India Office, to succeed Lord 
Geoi'ge Hamilton. Mr Arnold Forster, a young man of 
vigorous ideas, but regarded as a light-weight for the 
job, undertook the War Office. Popular opinion summed 
up the whole transaction as the making of a warming- 
pan ministry, to await Mr Chamberlain's triumphant 
conversion of the country. Everything now, even the 
premiership, was cleared for his high bid. 

J here could be little doubt of this. At the very moment 
when Mr Chamberlain accepted the Tariff Keform League’s 
full position, that the object of the campaign was “ to 
consolidate and develop the resources of the empire and to 
defend the industries of the United Kingdom a frank 
Protectionist position—Mr Balfour was saying that public 
opinion did not seem ripe for a change in our basis of 
taxation if preference involved, as it almost certainly did, 
taxes, however light, upon food-stuffs. If Mr Chamber- 
lain won, therefore, he won for his own hand. He went 
resolutely to the campaign. At his first great meeting of 
the autumn, in Glasgow, he produced what the Free Traders 
had all along challenged him to produce—a preliminary 
sketch of a tariff. He proposed a two-shilling duty on com, 
and the same on flour; a 5-per-cent, duty on foreign meat 
and consumable produce, except bacon; the reduction of 
the tea-duty by three-quarters and the sugar-duty by a 
half, and corresponding reductions on coffee and cocoa. 
He still cherished his Colonial ideal himself, warning his 
audience that the colonies would not wait for ever, and the 
chance of a fiscally consolidated empire might pass. Before 
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the end of the year he had made speeches also at Greenock, 
Newcastle, Tynemouth, Liverpool, Birininjtjliatu. Cardiff 
and Newport. As the plan of his canipaiffu clovdoped it 
was seen that he was taking in each case tfie local imlustry 
as an example of the need for Protcxition— sugar-refining 
at Greenock, iron and steel at Newcastle and Tynemouth, 
metal manufacture at Birmingham, tin plates at, Ncw{>ort. 
Liberals joined battle with him unceasingly, d’hey 
produced statistics to prove that Mr Chanihcrlain seh'ctcd 
certain years, in order to make out that trade was <lce!ining. 
They defied him to unify his doctrine to explain the 
remedies he produced for the sugar-refiner to the soda-water 
and Jam manufacturers, who depended on elu-ap sugar; 
or his remedies for the iron and steel trades to the ship¬ 
builders who worked on che.-ip imported plates. I’hey 
defied him to reconcile the statemi'iit that a tariff would 
keep out foreign goods with the statement ihu! foreigners 
would pay such duties that other taxes could he taken off. 
They defied him to show how, if trade was to he protected, 
prices would fait to rise all round. Mr (‘hnmh<Tlain. his 
eye firmly fixed on his ideal, boldly deolaix’d that his 
figures were employed merely as illustrnf ions; and harped 
perpetually on the facts that there was unemployment, 
that we admitted foreign goods which gave our own work¬ 
men no employment, and were shut hy tariff walls out, of 
markets abroad. 

Liberals kept as firmly to other broad assertions.the 

“big-loaf ” of Free Trade, the “ starvation line ” among 
the poor. An extraordinary revival of politi<*aI <’eonoiny 
began to occur. Fourteen professors of !!«• subject (no 
one had ever thought there were so many in t he country) 
signed a manifesto against Mr (Ihamherliiin: n smaller, 
but equally eminent, uumher produced a, eouuterblast. 
Statistics on either si(i<; were so riddksl ilial. wholly new 
theories of statistics emerged. WhHlev<‘r tin* end ctf the; 
immediate affair might be, there was the consoling 
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thought timt business must be the better for the destruc¬ 
tion of weaknesses in economic theory; and polities must 
be the better for it too, since all big political questions 
nowadays were in the last resort economic questions.^ 

One or two foreign affairs had received rather more than 
just the dregs of interest left over from the main political 
struggle. The King, on his way abroad in the autumn, 
had broken his jotirney at Paris, and the fact that Paris 
was fond of him was beginning to obliterate antagonistic 
feelings, and pave the way for friendship. The assassina¬ 
tion of the King and Queen of Servia in the summer was 
reported in such terrible detail that public opinion went 
so far as to demand the recall of our minister from the 
blood-stained scene. It was decided, however, that so 
pronounced a step had better not be taken; and the 
minister remained, but only to watch events, and not to 
maintain diplomatic relations. 

The great alarm about poisoned beer had largely died 
down before the appearance in December of the report of 
the Royal Commission on Arsenical Poisoning. The com¬ 
mission was inclined to suspect the presence of arsenic in a 
good many foods and drinks; but its recommendations 
were practically confined to stricter inspection. Beer itself 
was already made under more careful supervision by brew¬ 
ing firms, and had quite recovered its reputation. 

In December were issued also new Home Office rules 
governing the use of lead in the manufacture of china and 
earthenware. Since the evils of lead-poisoning had first 
become matter of common knowledge,® the attempts to 
minimise them had been frequent. The special rules of 
1894 had been supplemented by new rules in 1898, enjoin¬ 
ing monthly medical examination of women and young 
persons, the use of overalls and head-coverings, etc. 
Meanwhile the enforcement of notification of eases of 

^ IVia Times^ 4th June 1903. 

See vol i., p. 339. 
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lead-poisoning, under the Factory Act of 1895, had 
provided statistics showing that the number of cases 
anmally had been still well over 300, up to 1808. Ihere 
now arose a movement against the use of lead at all, since 
even constantly improved rules appeared to leave so 
large a margin of danger. Inventors had set themselves 
to produce a satisfactory Icadless glaze ; and the agitation 
was so successful that in 1900 _ dralt ru es had been 
issued by the Home Office, proposing to Imu . tlie 
of lead in glazes to 2 per cent, of soluble cad. ho 
manufacturers objected to this; it would - 

with expensive wares than with the cheap wares, in wl .h 
foreign manufacturers, not subject to so drastic a r , 
might disastrously drive them from the market. Son ^ 
S the best of them argued also that m wel -eijmppod 
factories, properly ventilated and su}X‘rviscd, lead (ou 
be used safely; the majority of the cases of poisoning 
came, they said, from the small fm^toncs which <;ou d 
not by any ingenuity be healthily %'ent dated or adcipia c > 
inspected: Lord James of Hereford was aiipomted to 
arbitrate on the draft rides, and in ]t)03 he issued his 
award, on which the new rules were founded. ticy 
abandoned the attempt to limit lh<^ percenlage o! lead. 
But they added stringency to the rules of 1898, part icu¬ 
larly in respect of cxhau.st vi'iitilation, th(\ pioiu ii 
for monthly medical examination of all w(»rkers, includ¬ 
ing adult males; and they established a scheme ol 
compensation for workers ecrtili<‘d to he suffmang from 

lead-poisoning. , ,, 

A literary event of the autumn fully able to liold it s own 
even in the turmoil was the publication of Morley’s Lift' 
of Gladstone. Literature and art sustained a curiously 
large number of losses during the year: Hcnky, Lceky, 
Shorthouse, Seton Merrimau, George Gissing aiuH^ lustier 
all died in 1903. Two men, both concerned with the 
bettering of life in towns, in very ditferi'ui ways, had pass<-d 
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the cup of sailing across to the (’(jiitc.st acM-ounted h>r 
previous British defeats; a racing yacht built on the 
spot could be made so much more lightly, and so nmch 
further from the “ cruiser ” fonn. The buikling of Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s STiainrock was followed with keen public 
interest; and w'hen at last slie had crossed to Americii, 
and the races began, newspaper enterprise bolstercsl the* 
excitement. Differences in time caused the races tf> be 
sailed when it w'as evening this side the Atlantic, 'i’he 
ingenuity of The Daily Mail arranged that tiie respective 
positions of the yachts during tlie race should be signifieti 
by red and blue lamps hoisted against a tower on the south 
side of the Thames. Other newspaper pr(>prie(.<»rs folhnvei I 
with modifications of the i<lca ; and so while the ratss were 
taking place the Thames Kmhanktnent was blocked every 
evening with crowds .seeing the newest gainnty show. 'I'he 
Shamrock fared better than some earlier challengers Imd 
done; but the light airs of the American seaboard in 
autumn—the first race was not fhiislusi within the time 
limit—baffled her, and ultimately .she was Itentj-n. Hut 
this was not till late in Octoher, and by that time sterner 
events had distracted the popular numl. 

The affair at the time appeared to many }»er.stHi», not 
hopelessly old-fashioned, as chiefly a proof of the metmee 
of advertisement metliod.s. 'I'hey were; shticked f(j sw 
even The Times being invaded by .sfrideuey : its pusbing 
of iheEncyclopccdia Britannicu was om^ of the jokes of the 
year. Illuminated .sky-signs blinking from street corners 
and shop fronts were (hmotmeed as dangemus to iuirses 
as well as offensive to humanity. V<‘t all such enterprise 
was part of a general liveline.ss %vhieh, though it might 
show want of ballast, wa.s hardly likely tij la; eh«-ked by 
staid prote.stations. The Jidle of Xm Vork, Fhmtdtatt, 
and San Toy were the succe.sse.s of the theatres ; thc>’ were 
cheerful, irresponsible musical comedies lavishly staged 
The Gay Lord Qixex, The Amhassndur and The {'(inarjf. nil 
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away—Lord Rowton, whose quiet fame as Dikaeli’s 
private secretary had been overshadowed by his later fame 
as builder of model lodging-houses, and Mr Quintin Hogg, 
who founded at the Polytechnic Institute a system of 
technical education in days before London had stirred 
itself to the need for such education. Herbert Spencer 
died in December. His erudite Synthetic Philosophy had 
been completed some years earlier. It appeared likely 
that he would survive rather as a great organiser of philo¬ 
sophical investigation than as a great pliilosopher. His 
actual structure already showed signs of disintegration; 
it had its foundations in the Darwin period of scientific 
hypothesis, and some of his premisses had by now been 
modified, or even superseded. The tendency in philosophy 
at this time was towards a different use of science. Specu¬ 
lations in moral philosophy were based less on the deductive 
method of the origin of species, and more on what might 
be called pathological psychology. In one respect the mark 
of its period so distinct in the Synthetic Philosophy kept it 
in the peculiarly English type; its end was ethical But 
it failed of its full effect largely because of its essential 
scheme. Philosophers now tended to distrust schemes, 
to dislike the logical whole, to make for compromise, to 
accept the irrational elements in human composition and 
translate them, rather than endeavour to expel them. 
It was, for instance, highly characteristic of the philosophy 
of these years that Professor William James, almost its 
acknowledged leader, should have investigated the 
psychology of religious experience. Scepticism of a 
militant kind was disappearing, and the moral philosopher 
reached out for every support of the moral instincts in 
man. A new pragmatism was the guiding star of the 
universities, and the eschatology of Herbert Spencer’s 
best days made but little appeal. 



CHAPTER X 


1904 : THE TURN OF THE TIDE 

T he face of political life was now completely 
changed. Liberals were united, energetic, impelled 
by a cause. The doubt and hesitation had shifted 
to the Unionist party. Some of its members were in open 
rupture; the Duke of Devonshire had gone so far in 
December as to advise Free Trade Unionists among the 
electorate not to vote for a Unionist, if he were a Tariff 
Reformer. Many others, less decided in their attitude, 
asked with growing impatience what leadership they were 
under. They found a suspended judgment, which was 
Mr Balfour’s official state of mind, impossible to present 
to their constituents as a policy. Were they to follow 
Mr Chamberlain ? But in that case their duty in the 
division lobbies would often be most obscure. Some even 
came to asking themselves, if they did not ask publicly, 
whether Mr Chamberlain’s genius was of the egoistic 
kind that must inevitably cut sooner or later across his 
party. He had borne a prominent share in the shattering 
division of one side; he had now divided the other. There 
was an echo of many thoughts in Punch’s quotation of 
the text: “Had Zimri peace, who slew his master ? ” ^ 

A little less idealistic, but not a whit less resolute, 
Mr Chamberlain continued to urge on the fray. Early 
in the new year was published a list of persons who had 
consented to act as a commission to investigate depressed 
industries, and to draw up a suggested tariff. It contained 
several well-known names—Sir Alfred Jones, the ship- 
1 Punch, 17th June 1903: 
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owner; Sir Alexander Henderson, a radway ff hairmnw * 
Sir Vincent Caillard, banker and financier; Sir W. T. Lewis, 
the coalowner; Mr Charles Parsons, inventor of the tm-bine 
engine; Sir Robert Herbert, formerly Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies; Mr W. H. Grenfell, athlete and squire. 
The rest were mostly business men of some eminence in 
their business, but not known to the world. On 19th 
January Mr Chamberlain spoke in the City of London 
on the theme that our supremacy in banking, which the 
Free Traders attributed to our being the great open 
market of the world, and therefore the centre of bills of 
exchange and all the apparatus of commercial credit, 
must fall away, if our industrial supremacy fell. 

If he had miscalculated the task he had midertaken, 
these opening <lays of the new year must have given him 
his lesson. At a by-election in the Ashburton division 
of Dcvonsiiire the Liberal niajority was douljled; at 
Norwich, in spiL<; of a split vole, the Liberal candidate won 
the seat from the Conserv ati\ cs by a majority of 1800. 
Nor could there, he much doubt as to the cause of these 
events; nothing but the tariff question counted in politics 
for the moment. Another question was ripening which, 
within a few months, was also to be a weapon in the hands 
of Liberal candidates. The Transvaal made its choice in 
the labour question. Its mind was changed. In November 
1908 intimations had reached England that “ South 
Africa hud gradually reconciled itself to the Chinaman ” ; 
but American experience showed that he could not come 
in as a simple immigrant; he must be under rigid contract.^ 
In I)c;cember the Legislative Council of the Transvaal had 
adopted Sir George’s Farrar’s motion for the importation 
under indenture of unskilled Asiatic labourers. In January 
1904 the Draft Ordinance was out. The imported labour 
was to be confined to the Rand; the labourers were to 
carry passports, renewed annually; were not to be allowed 
' The Times, 13th Novembei' 1903. 
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to settle permanently in the country, or to mix with the 
rest of the population ; and were not to move outside the 
ground allotted to them except by permit lastmg only for 
forty-eight hours. The means by which public opinion m 
Soulh Africa, which only a year before was holdmg mass 
meetings of protest against the Chinaman, had been 
S^S were not diffloult to pcrceivo Prospenty m 
the last resort depended on the Rand A^ieulture oodd 
only get under way very slowly after the dislocation of the 
war; and even when restored to activity could absorb but 
a limited amount of labour, and produce but a limited 
revenue. The mines, now that their machinery was le- 
newed, could open almost at a word the stream of wealth. 
It rested with the mine-owners to dictate the word; and 
they dictated “ Chinamen.” Once they had carried their 
point in South Africa, they had a short way with the home 
Lvemment. Mr Chamberlain had said that he neither 
could nor would interfere with local opinion; and Mr 
Lyttleton held himself bound by this promise. The mine- 
owners used it as a virtual settlement of the queston; and 
before the home Govermnent had had the Draft Ordinance 
a month in its hands they were demanding of Lord 
M:ilner that he should press for its iustmit ratihcation.^ 
There were certainly dangers ahead. Mr Seddon, 1 mnici 
of New Zealand, had proposed to the other <;olome.s a 
formal united protest against this flouting of their experi¬ 
ence and their determined policy towards Cliiuese labour. 
If the protest took shape, it would be an odd coiuincnlary 
on Mr Chamberlam’s imperialistic ideals to have tlie home 
Government vacillatmg between the opinion of one colony 
and the opinion of all the others. Moreover the Liberals 
were arousing feeling at home. Had we endured the war, 
with all its cost in British lives and British money, to sec the 
Rand mines full of labour tliat was not Britisli m the 
remotest sense of the word, and a jieculiarly depraved 
form of labour ? Meetings of protest were taking place all 
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over England. Even the Honse of Lords had witnesse'd 
the expression of some uneasiness about the moral aspects 
ol the strict indenturing. But by taking their stand on 
Mr Chamberlain s words the mine-owners put themselves 
ahead of dangers; and on 12th March it was announced 
that the Ordinance had been allowed, .inother by- 
election was going on at the moment in East Dorset. This 
qu^tion was made by the Liberal candidate as prominent 
as Free Trade, and another Unionist seat was lost. Men 
began to look a.t the Opposition, and speculate on the 
quality of material in it for forming a ministry. 

Xri January the long trial of Mr Whittaker Wright 
reached its end ; but the end was more terrible than the 
law could make it. The preliminary hearings had occupied 
many sittings before a King’s Bench Judge during the 
autumn. No ordinary person, as has been said, could 
pretend to follow the intricacies of the methods by which 
Mr Whittaker Wright had arranged the balance sheets of 
his various coiupaiu'es for the annual meeting of each ; but 
transfer of shares among them was the root of the methods. 

1 he trial ended on 2Cth January, in a sentence of seven 
years jienal servitude. But the evening papers announcing 
this were still on the printing press when the information 
came that, while waiting in a room at the Law Courts, after 
the .sentence, for removal to prison, Mr Wright had appar¬ 
ently had a seizure of some kind, and was dead. The 
inquest proved that he had killed himself. It was a story 
of extraordinary calmness and determination. A loaded 
and cocked revolver was discovered on the body ; but the 
death was due to poison. He had been able to hnd an 
occasion for giving himself cyanide of potassium, and had 
then gone on talking for a few minutes, perfectly quietly, 
to his solicitor and a friend. He had been smoking a cigar, 
and as he asked for another he fell from his chair, and was 
dead before a doctor could be brought to him. He had had 
ten years of wealth and of power in the City; and he had 
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been even more dazzling in Ms period of success than other 
company promoters. He had set about building a colossal 
house on a Surrey hill, and his billiard-room, with a glass 
ceiling under a lake, so that the roof seemed to be of water, 
became a standing example of fantastic extravagance and 
the craziness of sudden riches. A footnote to the trial is 
that Mr Rufus Isaacs finally established his reputation at, 
the Bar; he moved through the intricate mass of figures 
with unfaltering skill. It was asserted that, if the Judge 
put to him a question about some item in a balance sheet 
which had been mentioned weeks before, Mr Rufus Isaacs 
could answer at once, without reference to his papers. 

Before the House met, a new line of army reform had 
been entered upon. A small committee, consisting of Lord 
Esher, Admiral Sir John Fisher and General Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke, had draw up a scheme for reconstitut¬ 
ing the War Office on the model of the Board of Admiralty, 
according to the Royal Conamission s recommendation. 
The Commander-in-Chief was to be abolished, and an 
Army Council of four military members, with the parlia¬ 
mentary heads of the department, was to take his place. 
Commands were to be decentralised, and unity was to 
be given by the creation of an Inspector-General. A 
Board of Selection was to control promotions. Finally, the 
Committee of Defence, which Mr Balfour had constructed 
in 1903 on a basis of permanence to replace the Committee 
of the Cabinet, which had been the first experiment in 
this direction, was given a staff of a secretary and some 
ten officers of either service. The new Army Council 
was composed of Mr Arnold Forster, Secretary of State, 
Lord Donoughmore, Parliamentary Under-Secretary, and 
Mr Bromley Davenport, Financial Secretary; General 
Lyttelton, General Douglas, General Plumer and General 
Wolfe Murray. Sir Edward Ward was appointed Secretary 
to the Coimcil, and to the Committee of Defence. The 
^ See p. 196* 
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Duke of Connaught became Inspector-General and 
President of the Board of Selection. The new broom had 
in four months swept Mr Brodrick and his army corps 
clean out of the oflSce. It was on the whole a good start. 
Ihe council represented both the older generation among 
army commanders and the new generation, which had 
come home in such a bewildering batch of very young 
generals from South Africa. Sir Edward Ward, the one 
man who had acquired a thoroughly business reputation 
m the war, was hailed as eminently in his right place. The 
Duke of Connaught was known as a plain, keen soldier ; 
and his presidency of the Board of Selection promised 
an end to private influences in promotion. The looser 
organisation of local commands, in place of the tight 
machinery of army corps, would provide a better means 
of employing the young generals. With no little relief, 
the country decided that it had at last a reform worth 
leaving to itself for trial, and removed the subject from 
everlasting discussion. The old Duke of Cambridge just 
lived to hear of the new ideas. He died on 17th March. 
He had never been a friend to the remodelling of our 
military notions, and had stood actively in the way of 
some earlier attempts. But that could be passed over 
now; and there was much on the positive side to 
remember. He had been devoted to the army ; and, after 
all, no scientific methods and no reorganisation would be 
of much use if his example in that respect were forgotten. 

There was so much on the parliamentary iapis that 
the army could well be allowed a little peace. The 
debate on the Address gave an early opportunity for 
harrying the Government on the fiscal question; and 
in division on an amendment moved by Mr Morley the 
Ministerial majority dropped to fifty-one—-half its normal 
size. Mr Lloyd George showed in this debate that his 
reputation was not going to rest solely on his attacks upon 
Mr Chamberlain during the war, or his skill in the Educa- 
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tion BiU debates. He could be slashing enough on the 
Free Trade side at public meetings (he had just denounced 
the TarilE Reform campaign as “ the inauguration of m 
era of universal loot but he could also make a Unionist 
minister refer to Ms speech on this amendment as ■yie 
only speech really dealing with tlie question.^ Mr Cham" 
berlain was at the moment abroad. He had had an 
exhausting winter, and had just lost, by the death of Mr 
Powell Williams, a friend of many years. The Opposi¬ 
tion were in high feather. Lord Rosebery making gay 
speeches to the Liberal League, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and the Radical stalwarts sharing the enjoy¬ 
ment. The by-elections greatly inspirited them. Besides 
those already mentioned, there had been one in Scotland, 
for the Ayr Burghs ; and although Mr George Younger, 
the Unionist candidate, entirely repudiated Tariff Reform, 
the Liberals captured the seat. The signs of a turn of the 
tide could not be mistaken. 

The session promised increased ground for fighting. 
The Government had decided to introduce a Licensing 
Bill, and Mr Balfour advised magistrates to await amend¬ 
ment of the law before proceeding with reduction of 
licences. The Bill introduced a system of compensation 
for licences refused on othei" grounds than those of mis¬ 
conduct. A fund was to be raised in each quarter sessions 
area, by a graduated levy on licences. The quarter 
sessions area was selected, rather than the brewster 
sessions area, in order to make the fund large enough to 
meet considerable cases. From this fimd compcnsatioii was 
to be paid calcMated on the basis of the death duties that 
would have been chargeable on the property as licensed 
premises, deducting the value of them if unlicensed. The 
principle of the Bill was that, whatever may have been 
the original theory of licensing, the practice of the justices 
had led to the establishment of a reasonable expectation 
^ The Timas, lOlJi i'obi'iiary 191,14. 
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of renewal, except in cases of misconduct. Licences ha*d 
lereby acquired a recognised value; they paid death 
duties, and, while the State assessed a value for this 
purpose It could not deny it by reverting to a purdv 
annual basis for licences. But once the Liton had 

be prevented from acquir- 

^ tSf timeT h “ Mopoly value » was coined 

1 such duties that the value 

Zuld north ? Compensation 

would not therefore be recoverable for new licences 

broadside attack. The Bill destroyed 

! ITkefieM 1 iustices under the ShLp 

LitS r substituting a system of reduction 

compensation fund. It 
placed the fund on such a wide area that the justices’ 

Sufcontrolled by con- 
toons m other districts. It abolished the power to 
affix conditions to the renewal of licences~a kind of 
reform in winch the Liverpool justices had been notably 

back-door entrances to 

But *0 children. 

But the mam attack went to the root of the Bill. Com¬ 
pensation on these terms was not only a recognition of the 
^ "tested interest, but the permanent establish¬ 
ment in law of such an interest. Liberals and the mass 
of temperance reformers did not attempt to deny that the 
general practice of renewal had led to the growth of an 
mterest; but they maintained that justice could be met 
y giving notice that, at the end of a certain period, the 
annual nature of the licence would be reasserted ; during 
that period the trade should readjust itself by mutual 
insurance to meet the new conditions, and, if a licence 
was taken away befom that time had elapsed, a sum of 
money should be paid, as it were, in lieu of warning. 
Compensation in the Government’s Bill had not this 
meaning. As Sir Robert Reid put it in one of the debates 
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on the Bill: “Compensation had been offered as a 
compromise, and accepted as a principle. The Liberal 
attack on the Bill therefore concentrated itself on pro¬ 
posals to limit the payment of compensation to a certain 
period; seven, fourteen or twenty-one years were offered 
in different amendments. When lost in the House of 
Commons, these amendments reappeared in the House 
of Lords, where they had strong support from the Bench 
of Bishops ; but they met with no better fate. 

The truth was that the interest in licences was not 
merely the interest of “ the trade ” in its narrower sense. 
The great brewery flotations of the eighties ^ had spread 
the interest over the whole community. Licensed 
premises had become, by the policy of buying houses, 
the largest asset in the balance sheets of brewing firms. 
Prices for them had risen enonnously in the competition, 
and the defeat of Local Veto in 1895 had sent them still 
higher. Anything that put these values in doubt would 
have shaken the stability of every brewing company in the. 
kingdom. The Liberal position was that deflation of the 
over-capitalised could not be allowed to weigh as an 
argument; and that the sound firms could, within a 
time limit, achieve the necessary readjustments. The 
strength of the Government’s case lay really in a general 
feeling that the justices’ movement for the reduction of 
licences, successful though it had been in various districts, 
was bound before long to meet with checks. It rested 
on legal decisions which, technically indeed quite sound, 
did not wholly satisfy popular ideas of fairness. When 
refusal of renewals had passed beyond operations in such 
places as Pamham, with its obvious disproportion of 
licences to population,^ and came to deal with districts 
in which the ideas of temperance reformers would less 
easily coincide with ordinary views of what might be 

' See vol. i., p. 230. 

’ See p. 175. 
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of them light comedies, were the dramatic events of the 
year. The catchword of the streets, “ Let ’em all come,” 
expressed the vague swagger which everywhere was the 
mode. The public was agape for sensation; readily 
gullible, but quick to forgive in a burst of laughter when 
an imposture it had found entertaining was exposed. A 
man named De Rougemont had come to London with 
astonishing tales of ad\'enture in the north of Australia. 
He had lectured to huge audiences, and then on the first 
touch of investigation his whole tale collapsed like a bubble. 
The public laughed, enjoying the idea of the impudence of 
the fraud as much as it had enjoyed the wonders of the''' 
lecturer. It enjoyed enormously too the situation created 
on the death of Earl Poulett, when a man who for years had 
been grinding a barrel organ in London put in his claim 
as heir to the Poulett estates and the gates of the 
family mansion in Somersetshire were barricaded against 
him. 

In another section of the public the; general (;xtravaga.nce 
and irresponsibility were producing a reactionary pose. 

“ Back to the land ” was liardly yet a catchword; but 
individuals were retiring to the country and writing to the 
Press of the joys of small holdings, (’ycling had led to a 
rediscovery of the country, and persons who prided them¬ 
selves on their sensibility wen; talking of the Simple Life. 
Similarly, the more frivolous the noi-mal stage became, the 
more strenuous became the devotees of ethical drama. 
The Independent Theatre liad come to an end ; but in the 
autumn of 1899 some of its disciples, combining with new 
forces, founded the Stage Society. Its object was to 
produce English plays which the commercial stage would 
not take up, and also translations of I(;ading foreign plays. 

It opened its career with Mr Bernard Shaw’s You Never 
Can Tell and followed that with plays by Mr Sidney 
Olivier, Ibsen, Fiona Macleod, Maeterlinck, and Haupt¬ 
mann, The society had its performances on Sundays in 
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permitted, reduction of licences would either be stoppe<i, 
or only carried out at the cost of irritation and an appear¬ 
ance of grandmotherliness. The licensing situation after 
the decision in Sharp v. Wakefield may not unreasonably 
be compared with the case of higher education after the 
Cockerton judgment.^ In both cases the law, when set 
m motion, trapped customary practice; and the average 
man did not approve of such uses of the law. His inclina¬ 
tion in both cases was to stand by custom, and correct 
the letter of the law. The justices^ movement, if left to 
proceed by itself, would inevitably have become in time 
as impossible to pursue as a policy of continual Cockerton 
audits would have been. If the Government had accepted 
even the longest time limit for payment of compensation 
the Licensing Bill would have had little real opposition 
from any quarter except the Prohibitionist core of the 
temperance party. As it 'was, the closure had to be 
drastically applied before the Bill passed into law. 

For the rest, the session was tame. The Budget was 
not one to restore the failing hold of the Government. 
Trade was much better, and the Stock Exchange, in spite 
of the welter of war stock, and a steady fall in Consols 
in place of the expected rise after the war, was hopeful. 
But the revenue was no less than two and three-quarters 
millions below the estimate, a melancholy state of things 
for a young and untried Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
There was no novelty in the Budget proposals. Mr Austen 
Chamberlain just re-imposed one of the pence on the 
income-tax of which the taxpayer had rejoiced to be rid 
in the previous year, and put twopence on the tea-tax. 

A Penal Servitude Bill was introduced, in which there 
were traces of the influence of Sir Robert Anderson’s 
theories.^ It recognised the argument for long periods 
of detention in the case of habitual criminals, and 

^ See p. I2I. 

® See p, 142, 
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recognised also that Judges reasonably shrank from long 
sentences of absolute penal servitude on other than the 
most serious charges. The Bill proposed, therefore, to 
empower Judges to order that part of a long sentence 
should be served in a place of detention for habitual 
offenders, where penal servitude was not exacted. This 
was a compromise quite ineffective from Sir Robert 
Anderson’s point of view; to him the detention of an 
habitual offender was useless unless it was for life. The 
Bill in the end was dropped. It could not have been very 
fortunately pressed forward at a time when the police 
administration was gravely called in question by the 
case of Adolf Beck. This man had been arrested in 1895 
on suspicion of having defrauded various women; and 
having been “identified” by the usual processes as a 
man named Smith, previously convicted for similar 
offences, was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 
He protested his innocence, and while in prison was able 
by certain physical facts to prove that he was not Smith ; 
but it was nevertheless believed that the women who 
charged him with fraud had at any rate recognised him 
as the defrauder in the present cases. He was therefore 
made to serve out his sentence. In April 1904 he was 
again arrested on similar charges, and convicted, again 
protesting his innocence. The Judge, remembering that 
identification in the earlier case had been shown to have 
overreached its object, postponed sentence. Before the 
case was brought up again, a man came under arrest who 
was proved to be the original Smith; and the “ identifica¬ 
tion ” of Beck in both the trials he had undergone was 
revealed as completely fallacious. The Home Office 
offered Beck a sum of £2000 as compensation, and a 
formal free pardon. He refused the offer, and demanded 
a full investigation. A committee was appointed which 
entirely established his innocence. It did not recom¬ 
mend, as many hoped that it would, the establishment 
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of a Court of Criminal Appeal; but naturally the wholl 
affair revived the movement in favour of such a court. 
Until it was established, public opinion was bound to be 
shy of supporting the idea of prolonged detention for 
habitual offenders when it had been shown that a man 
who had committed no offence at all might be in imminent 
danger of being classed as a habitual offender. The 
finger-print system of identification had only been intro¬ 
duced into British police administration since 1900; and 
most of that branch of the police work depended as yet 
on more rough and ready methods. 

^ Two other items of the session’s work may be mentioned, 
since they were the beginnings of new movements. One 
was the statement made in April by the Colonial Secretary 
as to^ experiments under official auspices with a view to 
growing cotton in West Africa. For some time there had 
been discontent among the Lancashire spinners at their 
dejicudenee upon the American market, and the subjection 
requirements to purely speculative operations. 

J his year operations of that kind had been peculiarly 
marked, Mr Sully having attempted a huge gamble. 
He failed, but the affair gave a great impulse to the 
movement for British cotton-growing; and experiments 
were now made in Southern Nigeria, Lagos and Sierra 
Leone. The other matter was the Aliens Bill. Springing 
from various causes—from the investigations into sweated 
labour, from the processions of the unemployed, from 
fear of anarchistic socialism, and now from the movement 
for protecting industries—an outcry had arisen against 
unchecked immigration. No other country in the world 
permitted it; and the question was asked why we alone 
should admit foreigners without any stipulation as to 
their past record or their present ability to 
themselves decently. Appalling pictures were given 
of quarters of the East End from which native-born 
inhabitants had entirely withdrawn before an invasion 
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ef foreigners with a low standard of living, who swarmed 
in the poor houses, produced xmhealthy conditions, and 
undercut the wages market. For the present, the con¬ 
troversy remained rather vague. 

The Tariff Reform campaign seemed to have pro¬ 
duced something of the effect aimed at by the apostles 
of efiieiency. The subject was serious, yet the nation took 
to it ardently, and did not tire of it. True, it is necessary 
to record in this year one of the most childlike crazes of 
our period. Some weekly papers, ever inventing new 
attractions for readers, hit upon the boyishness of grown¬ 
up people by announcing that metal discs had been 
concealed in certain spots, the neighbourhood being 
more or less obscurely indicated, which would entitle 
the finders to a sum of money. This “ treasure-hunting ” 
developed into an astonishing nuisance. In vain the 
papers concerned kept on stating that the discs were not 
on private property, and were not buried. Men with 
a regular Treasure Island fever upon them invaded the 
front gardens of inoffensive citizens, and grubbed up the 
flower beds; dodged the park-keepers in order to tear 
up the turf of public parks; quarrelled violently with 
other treasure hunters who had worked out the given 
indications in the same way and pitched upon the same 
point. The moment a man began to probe a spot a 
crowd instantly collected, on the chance that he might 
have guessed the spot rightly, but might not be the first 
to discover the disc. After all, except for the injured 
owners of suburban gardens, it was an engaging mani¬ 
festation of ingenuousness in the sophisticated Londoner. 
Unfortunately London lost this year the man who was 
beginning to reveal the suburbs, Dan Leno. He had 
invented a new music hall convention; he relieved his 
audiences of the everlasting bar loafer, and gave them 
instead the man behind the counter of a suburban shop, 
the landlady of the suburbs, the museum attendant— 
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a host of lower middle-class figures rendered in all theft 
and unconsciousness. He made genuine low comedy. 
®u““ner Colonel Younghusband’s advance into 
inmet caught the popular imagination. The Indian 
Government had decided to obtain a definite footing in 
ihibet and an expedition was sent of no threatening 
•size. Ihe Dalai Lama, the ruling authority in Lhassa 
refused a passage to the mission; but patient methods 
were pursued, and, though there was some opposition 
on the road, there was no very serious fighting. The 
iilai Lama fled, and the Tashi Lama, who was known 
to be inore friendly, was left in authority. The British 
expedition reached Lhassa on 8rd August, and another 
of the great secrets of the world was unveiled. The 
Imj^rial City of Pekin had four years earlier been entered 
by Europeans ; and now the greater mystery was opened. 
Jhe expedition had to wait some time for a satisfactory 
end to its work. Thibet professed itself under the 
suzerainty of China, and awaited China’s sanction to a 
treaty of commerce permitting the establishment of 
British trading posts. 1’he treaty was signed about a 
month later. 

Russia, the still-dreaded influence on the northern 
fionticrs of India, was too busily engaged elsewhere to 
take any hand in this matter. At the end of 1908 her 
relations with Japan had been growing very strained. 
Japan, regarding Russia’s advance in Manchuria, had 
reason to suspect the establishment of Russian influence 
over ICorea. 1 his would have been too threatening 
an approach. She demanded from Russia reassurances 
as to Korea, the acknowledgement of the territorial 
integrity of Korea and the Chinese Empire, and equal 
rights of trade. Failing to get them, she declared war. 
The comparative size of the countries made it appear 
the struggle of a man against a giant; but the Japanese 
had for years been perfecting their warlike resources on 
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a? European, basis, and were believed to be a model of 
efficiency. They soon began to prove it. In February 
they several Russian battleships of the Port Arthur 
squadron. In April their forces carried the Ya-lu River 
against a vast Russian army; and were making disposi¬ 
tions for attacking Port Arthur itself. In their turn 
they lost some warships by the action of floating mines. 
British sympathy was throughout with the Japanese. 
An extraordinary incident of the autumn produced the 
further element of active resentment against Russia. 
The Russian fleet in the Far Bast had been reduced to 
uselessness; the ships that had not been sunk were 
blockaded in the harbour of Port Arthur. The Russian 
fleet in the Baltic was therefore ordered to the East, and 
left Kronstadt, under the command of Admiral Rozhdes¬ 
tvensky, at the end of August. It lingered about the 
Baltic for some time, and was not really on its way until 
October. Suddenly, on 23rd October, England was 
astounded to hear that the Hull fishing fleet had put 
into that port, with a tale of having been heavily fired 
upon by the Russian ships. A night or two earlier, while 
they were at their fishing in the North Sea, they had 
perceived the approach of a fleet. All at once search¬ 
lights were turned upon them, the warships opened fire, 
one trawler had been sunk, two others riddled with shot, 
and—^most serious of all—^two men had been killed, and 
sixteen wounded. The dead bodies, both of them head¬ 
less, were brought back to England. 

A storm of fury swept over the nation. The affair 
looked like a gratuitous piece of dastardly bullying. 
Men from the fleet were brought up to London on the day 
following their return, a Sunday, and crowds thronged 
about them. They were taken to the Foreign Office on the 
Monday, to give their evidence. The King, telegraphing 
his sympathy with the widows and the injured men, 
used the phrase, exceedingly strong for one in his position, 
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Russian ships, which had liv tiiio +j, ^ ^ 

of Eiscflxr 2 1 . <^own the Bay 

ii f Kr ‘r.‘trcs' zs 

If anoW ^1 “ ^ mediately the amends dictated to it 

fleeTSfehta d of the 

compemSion id? Paid liberal 

CommTssSnnInternational 
hI^T r> Convention. It appeared 

tha,t the Russians’ defence of their action was that thev 

had reason to suspect that Japan had sent torpedo boats 

boats believed they saw torpedo 

boats lurkmg among the trawlers. This dispelled^tL 
appearance ol mere wantonness in the firing; but left a 

S Intelligence^ciwttl: 

vtu- Tite fleet. By the end of the 

Lfiumd iS'n?T on Port Arthur, having 

wirW ^ ? c ^ f important hills among its out- 

tlm Port^A^ft""^ they sanic 

the I orl Arthur squadron at its moorings. 

In the quick settlement of the North Sea incident 

froSilS^'something to the support she had 

whole Continent, that in 1904 France and Great Britain 
were in a position only just short of formal alliance. In the 
popular estimaton, this was largely due to King Edward. 

He liked the French, and they liked hhn. He had a 
wonderful gift of being able to keep on terms not only with 
the aristocracy in Paris, but with the Republic as weU. 

It wa.s believed that his genial presence, and his conversa¬ 
tions with the President of the Republic, had paved the 
way quickly, so that in April of this year a formal agree¬ 
ment was signed. It was on lines of definite recognition of 
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policy. We agreed to recognise French interests in Morocco, 
and they to recognise ours in Egypt; we undertook not to 
alter the political status of Egypt, and they undertook 
to cease to ask for a fixed time for our withdrawal, and to 
leave us freer in dealing with Egyptian revenue sui^luses.i 
There were other items of mutual recognition, but these 
were the chief. The completion of the great irrigation 
dam at Assouan, which had been formally inaugurated 
by the Khedive in December 1902, promised new wealth to 
Egypt; and English people felt that they had earned the 
acknowledgment of their rights in the guidance of that 
country. With Germany, meanwhile, our relations re¬ 
mained very guarded. King Edward visited the German 
Emperor at Kiel in June, and the German fleet visited 
Plymouth a week or two later ; but it was not likely that 
on the morrow of the agreement with France there would 
be much cordiality in these meetings. The French Foreign 
Minister, M. Delcass6, gave signs of rather assertive views 
of French expansion. Besides, definite naval rivalry on 
our part with Germany was growing more marked ; “ No 
phantom as to German aggression haimts us, but it is our 
duty to watch the progress of German naval power.” ® 
The British Admiralty was in energetic hands. Sir John 
Fisher became First Sea Lord, and the fleets were being 
reorganised on a basis of commissioned squadrons with 
reserve ships manned by nucleus crews; four powerful 
cruiser squadrons were formed to be attached to the fleets ; 
and homogeneity of ships in each battle or cruiser squadron 
was the object in view. The year gave a grim intimation 
that submarines had brought into the navy a service which 
would never have the safety of peace time: Submarine 
Al was sunk with aU hands off the Nab lightship in March. 

The army manoeuvres of the year must be mentioned, 
because they showed the new spirit of reform in the un- 

^ See vol. i., p. 398. 

* The Times, ist July 1904. 
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usually practical shape they took* Troops were conveyed 
in transports to the Essex coast, and the manoeuvres were 
designed on the scheme of an invasion. They proved rather 
more costly than instructive. In December began the 
rearming of the artillery which the Boer War had shown 
to be very necessaiy; the new quick-firing guns—a 121- 
l^under for the Horse Artillery, and an 18|-pounder for 
the Field Artillery—were believed to be really efficient. 

Church affairs for once provided something almost like 
a popular interest. T he case of the Free Church of Scotland 
was, indeed, in its reality as far as possible removed from 
the popular mind of England. Only in Scotland could 
a public be found hard-headed enough and sufficiently 
grounded in ecclesiastical controversy to follow the terrific 
metaphysical arguments before the House of Lords. The 
majority of the Free Church had in 1900 come to terms of 
union with the United Presbyterians, healing the famous 
breach of an earlier day. A minority of the Free Church 
a small minority, the Wee Frees ” their countrymen 
called them—denied the right of the majority to consider 
this the end of the Free Church as a separate body, and 
claimed all the material goods of the Church. The Edin¬ 
burgh Court of Session decided against them, on the broad 
ground that to refuse to acknowledge the majority must 
hamper religious growth. The House of Lords, however, 
pinning itself strictly and heroically to the pure metaphysics 
of faith, upheld the Wee Frees, and put them in possession 
of something like four millions of property. This at least 
was real to the English public, and it took a kind of sporting 
interest in the decision. The Church of England remained 
successful in avoiding the deep ritual controversy; Dr 
Wace, who had become Dean of Canterbury in succession 
to Dr Farrar in 1903, followed up the Round Table Con¬ 
ference by proposing that the basis of ritual practice should 
be the established uses of the Christian Church in the first 
six centuries of its existence. Compromise lay in too 
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delicate a balance to be capable of accurate adjustments 
like this. Militant Church energy was for the moment 
engrossed chiefly in the region of education. Radical 
county councils in Wales, not content with passive resist¬ 
ance, were so applying their powers as to render it unlikely 
that Church schools under their control would obtain any 
funds from the rates. On the other hand, the Government 
was wounded in the house of its friends when the Church 
Schools Emergency League publicly resented a circular 
of the Board of Education which intimated that school 
time-tables allotting tune for the children’s attendance 
at church would not be sanctioned. The insistence of the 
league in such a matter was exactly the kind of sectarian 
spirit which Unionists did not want in the foreground; it 
went no small distance towards justifying Nonconformist 
refusal to pay rates for Church schools. The Board of 
Education was vigorously directed now, having been 
largely reconstituted under the Act of 1902, and placed 
under a secretary brought in from outside the regtdar 
Civil Service—Mr Robert Morant. 

The growing strength of new movements in art and 
new standards of appreciation was revealed by the inquiry 
this year into the administration of the Chantrey Trust. 
The money, left by Sir Francis Chantrey to the Royal 
Academy, for the purchase of the best current work year 
by year in England, was never expended outside the walls 
of the Academy, although that had long ago ceased to be 
the only great public exhibition of pictures and sculpture. 
Moreover its disposal inside the Academy was bitterly 
criticised. A House of Lords committee was set up and 
art critics girded their loins for a joyous fray. It was a 
little more joyous than they had bargained for; they met 
in Lord Carlisle, himself an artist of no mean reputation, 
a very doughty defender of the management of the trust, 
and, as he was also a wit, the crossing of swords was 
remarkably brisk. 
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order to secure the services of actors and aetrcs.s{.;s nigajiieri 
every other night of the week. Tlie pleasure of finding tin 
occupation for Sunday evenings in London brought many 
members to the society. 

In literature new names were coining to tJie front. Mr 
W. B. Yeats and Mr Stephen Pliillips (whose /Mo/o mid 
Francesca was published late in the year) gave new hopes 
for poetry; Mr Maurice Hewlett and Miss Fmvler w'cre 
the new-comers to the novel reader. An extraordinary 
revelation of the position Mr Rudyard Ki[iling had made 
for himself occurred wdien news was published at the eufl 
k, of February that he was gravely ill of piK-umunia in Xe%v 
York. For a week bulletins about him were the irjtist 
. important items in the newspajmrs ; and when, on th<* 
announcement that he was out of danger, the tierinan 
Emperor sent Mrs Kipling a tel(?gram of congratulation 
and appreciation of her hushand’s work, t here was no in¬ 
congruity in the action; for tlut English an<l ,\iiieriean 
nations had been awaiting the rnoineni of relief. .Mr 
Kipling’s only publication this year, beyond the jifietn, 
The White Mark’s Barden, addresses! to the United ,Sfaf<'s 
on its responsibilities in the I’hilippini's, ami a poem later 
in connection with the menace of the Roer War, was iiw 
school story, Stalky and Co. It caused the first s!ack<'ning 
of his popularity; exactly the men who hud most uilndred 
his “ plain tales ” of distant parts of the Kniiiire disliked 
this plain talc of a public schoolboy’s life ; if. was so far 
from the convention that Walerloos are won on the 
playing fields of Eton. 

In the region of science much new life was stirring. 
Wireless telegraphy, exciting glimps<*s of which had been 
obtained from time to time in f,he past two years, came 
now to a public and {irnctical sucec’ss. In Alare-h the first 
wireless Press message was sent by .Miuxioni instruments 
across the English Channel from Winu-mix to the South 
Foreland. In July the system was ntiliseil for the fiw*t 
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The interest in the Tariff controversy was, as has been 
said, extraordinarily maintained. Mr Chamberlain spoke 
in August at Welbeck, coming to closer quarters now with 
the agricultural interest, which had been postponed at first 
to industrial interests. They were not very close quarters. 
He tended in the main to plead that agriculture and manu¬ 
facture should not be regarded as in “ water-tight compart¬ 
ments ”; what was good for the one would help the other. 
He did not put forward his two-shiUing corn-duty as a 
protection to agriculture, because it was of the essence of 
the Tariff Reform League’s recommendation of the scheme 
in towns that the tax would be insufficient to raise the price 
of bread. But a population more generally in employ¬ 
ment must, he said, mean better prices for the agriculturist, 
^d more stimulus to organisation by co-operative market¬ 
ing, land banks, etc. The speech rather added to, than 
diminished, the openings for attack by the Free Traders. 
The tide still set in their direction. They had won a seat 
at Devonport in June by a majority of over 1000, and 
in the same month increased their former majority in the 
Market Harborough division; at a by-election in the 
Chertsey division of Surrey, a thoroughly Unionist neigh¬ 
bourhood, though they failed to capture the seat, they 
halved the Unionist majority. At a by-election in the 
Thanet division of Kent, several leading Unionists had 
signed the Liberal candidate’s nomination papers. It was 
no wonder that a speech by Mr Balfour at Edinburgh in 
October was looked upon as a distinct sign of “ hedging.” 
He repudiated any Protectionist intentions—his proposals 
were not Protectionist. You could protect industries 
against the attack of foreign governments, delivered by 
such means as the bounty and drawback systems, without 
protecting them against honest manufacturing competition. 
But what caused most stir was his statement that, if the 
Unionists were again returned to power, they would 
consider it their duty to call a Colonial conference before 
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proposing a tariff; and he implied that that tariff would be 
referred to another general election before it was enforced. 
This looked very much like a shelving of Colonial preference 
indefinitely, Liberals asserting roundly that, when it came 
to details at a conference, no tariff would ever be drawn 
up to command adhesion. Moreover, Mr Chamberlain had 
been involved so deeply in the Protectionist accretions on 
his original scheme that Mr Balfour’s remarks might mean 
a parting of the ways. But Mr Chamberlain, speakhxg soon 
afterwards at Luton, the centre of the straw-hat industry, 
in pursuit of his campaign on particular manufactures, 
welcomed Mr Balfour’s declaration. The suggestion may 
be offered that the difficulty which many people felt in 
understanding Mr Balfour’s position arose largely from 
the modern habit of keeping a very short memory for 
public affairs. This was due to the enormous increase 
of newspaper-reading. With the whole world brought 
freshly to their breakfast-tables each day by the incessant 
activities of the telegraph, men lost much of their sense 
of continuity; editors could hardly publish a paragraph on 
some affair of a month or a fortnight previously without 
a footnote to explain the references. One of the most 
curious features of Mr Chamberlain’s campaign was the 
fact that it presented itself to the great majority of the 
people as a wholly new idea. It would not, perhaps, 
have been 'surprising that a younger generation should 
forget the “ Fair Trade ” movement of the early eighties.^ 
But it might reasonably surprise Mr Balfour that the 
country should so soon have forgotten the financial dis¬ 
cussions which immediately preceded Mr Chamberlain’s 
famous speech in May 1903.® From several points of 
view, as wc have seen. Unionists were then approaching 
a determination to reconsider the customs tariff. More¬ 
over, for years past the Budget had always been accom- 

' Vol: i;, pp. 57, I7t. 

2 See p,‘ 184. 
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p^^ed by comments on the obvious discrepancy between 
“f national turnover in trade and a perpetual 

contiIiid° i?^*t 't revenue.! Mr Balfour 

ntmued, in fact, to maintain the attitude occunied 

by most of his party, and by not a few of the opp^ite 
party before Mr Chamberlain’s formulation of ^these 
tentative reconsiderations into a set fiscal poKcy It is 
tae that the launching of this policy wouH hive cast 
suspicion upon any attempt to return even to the wider 
yet historically “Free Trade” tariff of thirty or forty 
years earlier; and to that extent Mr Balfour’s contimdtl 
of opinion had been falsified. But it was not fair to Sm 
that people should think of his position as one taken up 
spmblmgly m response to Mr Chamberlain’s movement 

melt • h tb^ ? approximation to that move- 

ment, if the tariff was to be widened, the possibilities 
O retaliation against foreign duties, and of Colonial 
preference, might easily be taken into account. There 

"'*7" incomprehensible or insincere 
in Mr Balfour s assertions that his was not a Protectionist 
policy; or m his refusal to sever himself from Mr 
Ch^berlain. He represented exactly the development 
of Exchequer policy that would in all probability have 
taken place if Tariff Reform had not created a dis^st of 
any extension of the list of dutiable articles. That the 
course of development was considerably modified by the 
new campaign was not any reason for allowing a wedee 
to be driven by opponents between himself md 
Mr Chamberiam- 


Even on the Unionist side there would have been some 
rehef if a wedge could have been driven. The party as 
a partaentary entity, did not know where it stood 
Mr Balfour professed adherence to a policy of inquiry 
followed, in the event of victory at the next election, by a 
Colomal conference, but without intention of deliberately 

’ See pp. 45, 155. 
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piWcting industry. But then Mr Chamberlain, who was 
dealing with industry alter industry, lamenting its 
accomplished or approximate downfall, and implying that 
his scheme would arrest the process, was publicly welcom¬ 
ing Mr Balfour’s words. Many would have rested content 
with a policy of inquiry, little inspiriting though it was as 
a programme of leadership. But they could not escape the 
feeling that they were really being hustled to something 
much more definite, and would awake to find that, 
pursuing Mr Balfour, they had somehow come up with 
Mr Chamberlain. Was either of them really in command? 
Had not the Tariff Reform League taken charge ? They 
saw one of their soberest newspapers. The Standard, pass 
into the hands of Mr Pearson, an avowed Protectionist, 
and a prominent member of the Tariff Commission ; they 
heard rumours (promptly denied, it must be added) that 
even The Times might change hands. The ground seemed 
uncertain beneath their feet. The Unionist party organ¬ 
isation had definitely taken the step of allegiance to Mr 
Chamberlain, as against the Duke of Devonshire, who had 
attempted to maintain its original character as a body 
concerned with Irish legislation. As it happened, events 
in that connection towards the end of the year still further 
shook the Ministerialists. Lord Dunraven put forward, 
rather suddenly, a suggestion for “Legislative Devolution,” 
which involved setting up a local legislature in Dublin to 
deal with Irish business, while avoiding matters of Imperial 
concern. It could hardly be regarded as anything but 
Home Rule under another name. Yet it came from a 
Unionist peer; and what made it more serious was that 
Sir Antony Macdomrell, who at the end of a distinguished 
career in India had been appointed Under-Secretary for 
Ireland by Mr George Wyndham, was known to be con¬ 
cerned in the scheme, at least to the extent of advocating 
a financial “devolution.” Mr Wyndham hastened to 
declare that the party was still “ against any multiplication 
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of legislative bodies.” But thei’e remained an uncom¬ 
fortable feeling that some sort of coquetting with Home 
Rule was going on ; and it added gravely to the party’s 
embarrassment and uneasiness. If Mr Chamberlain, as 
appeared by his action in the matter of the Liberal Unionist 
Association, put his present campaign in a position which 
overruled the old meaning of the association, could that 
meaning be said to have any vitality at all ? 

For the most part the Unionist Free Traders refused to 
be excommunicated, and fought for their own hand. One 
of them, who had now come definitely into the front rank, 
Mr Winston Churchill, declined an equivocal standing, and 
joined the Liberals. He had previously shown himself 
almost too democratic for the other side; and had been 
warned of his tendency to pursue “ the somewhat devious 
paths by which his father climbed to power.” ^ Before 
the notable new recruit joined them, Liberals lost a veteran 
froin among their leaders. Sir William Harcourt, who 
had just inherited the family property at Nuneham, nnd , 
hoping for repose in that peaceful place, had intimated 
that he would not stand another election, died rather 
suddenly before he could attain his hope. His career had 
at the moment the melancholy aspect of frustration. His 
last years were belittled by the perpetual appearance of 
jealousy between him and Lord Rosebery, from the time 
when Lord Rosebery, and not he, had been sent for by 
the Queen in succession to Mr Gladstone. He was loyal 
to the true Gladstonianism in his attitude throughout the 
war; but he was also Gladstonian in regard to modem 
social movements, and never understood the position of 
labour. Still, he might have led the party, but for a certain 
overbearing habit of mind; it came out even in the long 
lectures which he read the Church of England on ritual 
subjects. Colleagues often found it difficult to work with 
him, and shrank from the prospect of working under him. 

^Th» Tim0S, 14th August 1903. 
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f 

It rema in ed Ms greatest glory to have achieved the one 
strikingly original conception of his time in national 
finance. The Death Duties of his Budget of 1894 had 
established themselves firmly in our fiscal system, and 
never failed in their productiveness. 
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CHAPTER XI 

1905 : ACADEMIC DISCUSSION 

T he winter was a bad one for worlonen. A grave 
lack of employment set in, and so much distress had 
been anticipated that a conference was held at the 
Local Government Board in the autumn of 1904. Relief 
works, as such, were not favoured; the conference devoted 
itself rather to devising schemes of intercommunication be¬ 
tween local authorities, whereby any openings elsewhere 
rnight be made known in congested districts. The sugges¬ 
tion was made that any work proj ected by a local authority 
should be humed forward, so as to absorb some labour 
during the distressed period. This constituted an attempt 
at least to arrive at a new formulation of the problem of 
the unemployed. Labour had little mobility; and once it 
became congested in certain areas it was helpless. At the 
same time the ordinary processes of trade, using labour as 
raw material was used, were apt to set loose floating masses 
of it. A few firms made deliberate efforts to hold their 
workers together. Some years previously Messrs Cadbury 
had built a model village at Bourneville, near Birmingham, 
for the employees in their cocoa-works; and in 1904 
Messrs Rowntree had done the same thing at NewEarswick, 
near York. These were regarded as rather philanthropic 
than business methods ; but when Messrs Lever, the soap 
manufacturers, built a model village at Port Sunlight, near 
Liverpool, it looked as if the decasualisation of labour might 
have a real business value in enhancing the energy, 
steadiness and intelligence of employees. The promoters 
of the Garden City Movement now put forward the possi- 
231 
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bi!ity of transferring large works to the country, and there¬ 
by relieving town congestions. The garden city idea had 
gained its first strength from the middle-class reaction 
towards a country life.^ But inherent in it was the belief 
that healthier conditions, and the decentralisation made 
possible by railway services, would help the efficiency of 
industry. These, however, were long-range attacks upon 
the problem. For the present, the bulk of the diflSculty 
fell back upon the Central Unemployed Committee in 
London, which managed to find employment for 6000 
men. An attempt was made this year to deal with the 
matter by legislation ; a Bill was passed proposing to set 
up bodies, half-way between the Poor Law Guardians 
and private charity, which should provide work on farm 
colonies (an acknowledgment of Mr Joseph Fels’s ideas) 
without the disqualification attaching to poor relief. 

The unemployed were a standing argument for the 
Tariff Reform movement. True, it was one of the wide 
arguments which on either side irritated opponents by 
their facility. The Free Traders’ contrast between the 
big loaf and the little loaf was resented by the Tariff 
Reformers ; the latter’s argument that retalfatory duties 
would provide “ work for all ” was equally resented by 
the Fi’ee Traders. Yet a political subject could hardly 
be rampant on every platform in the kingdom without 
producing these sweeping generalisations. Behind them 
acute brains were at work; no question has ever 
been argued better in England. The most fundamental 
aspects of commerce were unearthed. Did Protection 
actually create trade, or only affect distribution ? Did 
Free Trade tend to the abolition of elementary forms of 
manufacture in favour of the more advanced and skilled 
forms ? Was not the phrase invisible exports ” merely 
another way of saying that we paid for the surplus of our 
imports in cash, instead of in exports that had given 
^Seep. 138. 
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employment ? Was it, on the other hand, possible in thi 
last resort to pay (whatever the material of payment) in 
anything but work ? If we cut down our imports from 
a foreign nation, did we, or did we not, thereby destroy 
work that would have paid for those imports ? Of equal 
value with this seriousness of argument was the wholly 
new importance given to the interpretation of returns and 
statistics. The monthly returns of the Board of Trade 
appeared beyond all cavilling prosperous. But the 
figures of our trade were given in pounds sterling, and a 
use in market prices might conceal a decline in volume of 
output and therefore in labour. The relations between 
wages and cost of living, the proportion of re-exports to 
the gross imports, the comparative figures of unemploy¬ 
ment in this country and elsewhere, comparative prices 
of means of life, comparative hours of work—all these, 
and many other such points, were hotly debated. From 
the mtricate transactions of a bill broker’s office to the 
making of pearl buttons no single stone in our commercial 
structure was left unexamined. On neither side were the 
sweeping generalisations an outcome of laziness. 

Yet, if no question had ever been so handsomely dis¬ 
cussed in this country; none had ever placed party voters in 
such a predicament as that now experienced by Unionists. 
In the Home Rule split the two wings of Liberalism had 
been led with determination in two clearly opposite direc¬ 
tions. In the later difficulties of Liberalism the Imperial¬ 
ists had frankly repudiated the party leader at the polls. 
Unionists were now confronted with a situation in which 
their leader was not repudiated, yet the policy which 
Liberals were attacking was not the official policy of that 
leader. Mr Balfour had begun the year by refusing to 
refer to the fiscal controversy in his speeches, leaving the 
propaganda to Mr Chamberlain. This attitude, since his 
constituency was East Manchester, in the cradle of Free 
Trade, made his meetings there so full of interruptions 
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kat it was hard indeed to remember, in reading the reports, 
that they were meetings addressed by a Prime Hinister. 
He abandoned his attitude so far as to produce m J anuary, 
at one of his meetings, in response to a challenge by Mr 
Morley, the famous statement of his policy on a halt- 
sheet of notepaper.” These were the contents of the half¬ 
sheet : “ First, I desire such an alteration of our fiscal 
system as will give us a freedom of action impossible while 
we hold ourselves bound by the maxim that no taxation 
should be imposed except for revenue. It will strengthen 
our hands in any negotiations by which we may hope to 
lower foreign hostile tariffs. It may enable us to protect 
the fiscal independence of those colonies which desire to 
give us preferential treatment. It may be useful where 
we wish to check the importation of those foreign goods 
which, because they are bounty-fed or tariff-protected 
abroad, are sold below cost price here. Such importations 
are ultimately as injurious to the consumer as they are 
immediately ruinous to the producer. Secondly, I desire 
closer commercial union with the colonies, and I do so 
because I desire closer union in all its best modes, and 
because this particular mode is intrinsically of great im¬ 
portance, and has received much Colonial support. I also 
tliinTr it might procure great and growing advantages both 
to the colonies and to the Mother Country by promoting 
freer trade between them. No doubt such commercial 
union is beset with many difficulties. These can be.st be 
dealt with by a Colonial conference, provided its objects 
are permitted to be discussed unhampered by limiting 
instructions. Thirdly, I recoihmend, therefore, that the 
subject shall be referred to a conference on those terms. 
Fourth, and last, I do not desire to raise home prices for 
the purpose of aiding home production.” 

Mr Balfour could fairly assert that this document 
embodied all the prominent aspects of the question; it 
included Colonial preference, retaliation against hostile 
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time at sea; during the naval manoeuvres a cruiser 
scouting ten or t%venty miles ahead of the fleet was kept, 
in communication with the admiral in command. Atten¬ 
tion was turned to the steady and devoted experiments 
being made in flying, by the death of Mr P. S. Pilcher 
on 30th September, He and Lilienthal, who had been 
killed three years earlier, lost their lives in the very neces¬ 
sary work of applying theories about the behaviour of 
plane surfaces in air which were slowly altering tbc' %vhoh^ 
line of advance of aeronautical .science. The belief that 
flight was impracticable without a lifting agent lighter than 
air was still strong; but breaches were being inacJc* in it.- 
Engineers had a new subject of interest in the turbine 
motor, the invention of the Hon. C. A. Parsons, whi<*b was 
a completely now application of steam propulsion. Instead 
of introducing the steam into cylinders, where it acted 
on pistons, which in their turn transmilteil tlu‘ energy by 
cranks to the propeller shaft, Mr Parsons set stt'am to act 
directly upon the shaft. He was alile to transfer the 
triple-expansion principle from the reeiproenting engine 
to his turbine engine. 

The most notable step in medical seiiaiee was Major 
Ross’s announcement in August that he had d<dinitely 
established the fact ol transmission of nialuria by tnos(|iii- 
toos in tropical Af riea. The enlargement of our r<‘S{MUisi- 
bilities in Africa, made lately more urgent by tin* faking 
over of Uganda and Nigeria from the ehartcired compauitsi 
had created a new neeassity for the study of tntpieal 
disease. Major Ross’s discovery, followed as it. was 
by the corollary that mosquitoes could he destw)yed 
by treating the water where they bred with kfu-osetie, 
rendered malaria no longer an inevitabh* aeeouipatiiment 
of tropical life. At the same time in England great 
interest was being taken in the open air (ure for <*on. 
sumption. Here again a disease had been considered 
incurable by the public at large, if not by the uiodieal 
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tariffs, ^nd the prevention of “ dumping ” (as the importa¬ 
tion of igoods “ below cost price ” was called). Was it 
not, theff, a definite piece of leadership ? But nearly two 
months elapsed before Mr Chamberlain and a conference 
of Tariff Reformers decided on hearty acceptance of the 
“half-sheet.” This delay stimulated the feeling of 
uncertainty, and made unreal the announcement of loyal 
adhesion to Mr Balfour, when at last it was made. The 
agitation against which the Liberals were working did not 
desire the enunciation of our freedom from the maxim of 
taxation for revenue; it desired the imposition of a tariff. 
It did not wish that tariff to be dependent on the decisions 
of a Colonial conference. Unionists felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that behind Mr Balfour’s promises of considera¬ 
tion and inquiry they were being “ rushed,” and rushed 
not so much by Mr Chamberlain as by an organisation 
suspiciously packed with manufacturers. The questions 
their constituents put to them were aimed at this organisa¬ 
tion ; they had to reply from the wholly different plane 
of Mr Balfour. He had manoeuvred them into “ dead 
ground,” where they could not respond to the enemy’s 
fire, but were peppered by their own shrapnel. It was 
a wholly false relief when Mr Balfour, adopting the 
attitude that debates on the subject in the House were 
purely “ academic,” since the Government did not pro¬ 
pose to take any steps, advised Ins party to abstain 
from the division, and himself walked out. Certainly 
divisions were not to be desired by the Government; 
on a motion by Mr Churchill against preferential duties 
the Ministerial majority had fallen to forty-two. 
Yet abstention from the lobbies, besides having the 
absurd effect of placing on the Journals of the House 
an unopposed decision against the programme which Mr 
Balfour said he “ desired,” and which ]\p Chamberlain 
was preaching as the whole duty of Unionists, had also an 
appearance of callousness to feeling outside the House. 
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"It was, no doubt, true that Liberals thirsted to pursue 
in the House the advantage they were gaining' outside. 
Mr Balfour’s difficulty arose frona his continuance in 
office in almost unparalleled circumstances. 

The general assumption was that he wished by every 
possible means to avoid making an appeal to the country 
from a hopelessly divided party. Mr Chamberlain had 
asked at first for inquiry. Mr Balfour had not found 
himself so wedded to Free Trade principles as to be unable 
to go so far as this. But the inquiry had arisen spon¬ 
taneously. It was no longer a question of returning a 
government to investigate, but one of returning either a 
government which should alter our fiscal relations, or one 
which should not. The only hope then was to prolong the 
period of discussion, in order that the more exact argu¬ 
ments might have time to emerge from the generalities, 
in order even that Unionists should have time to learn the 
arguments; in order lastly, perhaps, that the actual 
proposals might shake themselves clear of the obscuring 
cloud of Protectionist schemes which had with such violent 
energy swarmed upon Mr Chamberlain’s idealism. This 
last hope is clear from a pronouncement by Mr Chamber- 
lain at Birmingham quite late in the year, when there was 
no longer much doubt of an approaching election; he 
said that there would be no possibility of a reversion to 
Protection; all that was wanted was a modification of 
the Free Trade system.^ It seemed that Mr Balfour 
remained in office to try to take to the polls a party 
enunciating a policy of its own, and not forced merely to 
defend against Liberals the policy of the Tariff Reform 
League. He wanted to occupy a kopj e of his own choosing, 
and to bring the Liberal attack upon this; the kopje 
against which that attack was being directed had been so 
bombarded that its trenches, to an army being forced back 
upon it, appeared little but pitfalls. 

^ Tht Tim0S, 4th Novemtwr 19OS1 
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But,^ avoifeg one danger, Mr Balfour was caughlf 

4 ; • ^hat amounted to a 

® campaign. The party in office 

must as a rule be more on the defensive than on the offen- 

insignificant legislative 
pi ogramme made admmistrationpeculiarly liable to attack. 
Ihe uneasiness caused by Lord Dunraven’s devolution 
proposals was busily kept alive. It was seen that Sir 
Antony MacdonnelFs position offered the best point of 
concentration. The Government was not allowed to ride 
otf on the line that he was a subordinate official. Could 

P’‘'°Perfy be applied to one 
wfio had been lieutenant-governor of an Indian province ? 
A man did not return from the crest of one service to take 
a merely subordinate post in another. It was, in any case, 
curious that a distmguished Indian civiUan should join 
the ^ecutive in Ireland. The next step in conjectm-e 
was boldly taken: Mr Wyndham must have promised 
Sir Antony Macdonnell somewhat the position of a col- 
eague, and in that case there had been more than coquet- 
tmg with Home Hule. The conjecture proved to be not 
far astray, as regarded the terms on which Sir Antony 

w Unionists; Mr 

Wyndham might make all manner of explanations, but, 
while Sir Antony remained in his post, the explanations 
were futile. The correspondence between the two on the 
subject of the under-secretaryship was published; the 
Government majority on an Irish question fell to forty-two. 
This state of affans could not last; Mr Wyndham had to 
lesign, which he did on 6th March. He had by general con¬ 
sent done brilliantly with the Irish Land Bill; he was well 
liked in the House, and his term of office in Ireland had 
been calm and hopeful. To Irish Unionists this hope¬ 
fulness Imd now a suspicious tinge. No trafficking with 
Nationalist ideals could be allowed, and Mr Wyndham 
Was thrown over. The whole affair damaged Mr Balfom’s 
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;-)osition; either he had not kept an eye on his Chief 
Secretary, or he had made a Strafford of him. It^as not 
thought at all improbable that, with the wami^ of the 
by-elections before his eyes, Mr Balfour had conceived the 
possibility of withdrawing Irish support from the Liberals 
in the next House of Commons. What was described as 
“the severest electoral blow that the Government has 
had to suffer ” occurred in April.i At Brighton, with 
all its naturally Conservative traditions and feelings, a 
Unionist majority of 2000 was swept away, and a Liberal 
returned, in spite of the Unionist candidate being a well- 
known resident. There were undoubtedly special elements 
in the contest, the local Unionists disliking the arrange¬ 
ments proposed by the central organisation for the next 
general election; Sir Edward Clarke, who had opposed 
the war, being a prospective Unionist candidate. But 
while this accounted for part of the turnover, the fear of a 
rise in prices under a tariff alarmed lodging-house keepers, 
as it had done in the Thanet election, where Margate and 
Ramsgate were concerned. Moreover, the dislike of 
Chinese labour on the Rand was as active here as it had 
been in other constituencies. In vain the use made of 
this cry by the Opposition was denounced by Ministeria¬ 
lists ; in vain were their attacks described as “ clouds of 
sentimental error.”® In vain was it pointed out that, 
if the actual labourers were Chinese, the opening and 
working of the mines (which would not have occurred, 
it was remarked, without them) gave employment to white 
overseers and white employees of other kinds. The 
stubborn fact remained that, after all the cost of the war, 
the mine-owners had been allowed to import cheap labour 
on ignominious teims. Hence the strength of the double 
attack of the Radicals—^that the war had been fought on 
behalf of, if not actually at the bidding of, a nmnber of 

^ The Times, 6 th. April 1905. 

s Ibid., 18th March 1904; 
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I more pr less alien financiers, and that the GovernmenJ? 
\ had ccMl^ented to the establishment of a form of slavery. 

! Both T^e sweeping generalisations, of the kind that 

I producedVso much irritation in the tariff controversy. 

I But both had a substratum of truth. The mine-owners 

I had certainly been allowed to force their case ; and the 

f indentured Chinese were in no sense members of the 

1 > community. Such heat of feeling was engendered that 

1 f Mr Lyttelton was howled down in the House by the 

i Opposition when the subject came up in debate, and 

I the sitting had to be adjourned. Mr Balfour himself was 

Si S similarly howled down on another occasion. These were 

£• undignified incidents in an undignified session. 

' It ran its course for the regulation period. But little 

cil reality was in it. When the Government began to talk of 

H some redistribution resolutions—a hint of dissolution— 

•'si , it came out that Mr Balfour had taken so perfimctory 
'.K an interest in them that he had not even consulted the 

mii Speaker as to the procedure. The resolutions, it was ruled, 

of could not be submitted en bloc, but must go into Committee 

ins under eight or nine heads. They had to be dropped. 

JO! Mr Balfour was uncertain about his followers, who were 
ria- becoming increasingly slack in attendance; and on 20th 

soi July, upon a motion by the Irish leader, Mr Redmond, 

ijat, for reducing the salary of the Chief Secretary, the Ministry 

ami was defeated by 199 votes to 196. This was not a small 

rod, House; and only two days earlier Mr Balfour, at a party 

hile meeting, had been urgent with his supporters to attend 

Tlie more faithfully. It was not an impossible opportunity 

.far, for resignation; and the mass of Unionists m the country 

were really more annoyed than the Liberals when Mr 
tible Balfour refused to resign. They could not understand 

I; on what he was waitmg for, with the building, so to speak, 

r of crumbling about his ears. There was in the constituencies 

much less hope of the emergence of a party policy than Mr 
Balfour himself would appear to have been led by. 


Q 
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Every incident seemed to occur with some grudge 
aSis/the Government. With trade not yet o^ts feet 
S, and a disturbed feeling, due to the mXons of 
Sr ca^ capital that big combmations were fn the air, 
TSiich the first profits went to the promoters,^ the 
tie reSaU stagnant. It was indeed only £24,000 
Ser the estimate; but that result had been achieved 
Z a greater stringency in the collection of income-tax 
wHch had thereby produced an unexpected milhon and 
Tnuarter Useful as the greater stringency might be, 
ft Ls not quite the way for an expiring government 
io recommend itself to the country Then an extm- 
Ldihary religious revival in South Wales, due to the 
^reaching of Evan Roberts, gave backing to the Non¬ 
conformist resentment of the Education Act, and to the 
Liberal attacks on the Licensing Act; it ftog at the 
Ministry the unpleasant cry of “Beer and the Bible. 
The revival half-emptied—in some places more than half 
emptied—the public-houses and the football grounds. 
It made the light of the Torrey-Alexander mission in 
London, place at this date, show rather pale. 

The promise of a payment of thirty millions from the 
Transvaal towards the war proved double-edged. It had 
sounded well at first; but as time went on, and nothing 
more was beard of it, it opened another point of attack. 
The Boers were declining to take any part in public life 
until responsible government should be granted; and Lord 
Milner, coming home in March and closing his term of 
control in South Africa, came back to no striking reception. 
The appointment of a Royal Commission on War Stores 
revived the least happy passages in the Ministry s career; 
and the satisfaction with the progress of army reform was 
checked by the sudden announcement that a new rifle, 
shorter in the barrel than the existing one, was to be 


^Seep. 172. 

2 The Times, ist January 1905. 
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intrMuced. This “arbitrary rearmament ” i looked 
like a^eturn from large matters to tinkerings. 

Whe,i it began to be known that Lord Curzon and Lord 
Kitehenor were in acute disagreement, it seemed that even 
the ends of the earth were having their kick at the Ministry. 
Here was their own Viceroy, honoured by appointment to 
a second term of office—a thing which had never happened 
before—quarrelling publicly with the great soldier whom 
the Government had sent proudly to command in India 
three years ago. Lord Kitchener was at work reorganis¬ 
ing the distribution and coromands of the Indian army. 
The point of conflict was that Lord Kitchener wanted to 
abolish the Military Member of the Viceroy’s comicil, 
holding that this post practically amounted to a dual 
control with the Commander-in-Chief; while Lord Curzon 
maintained that the Viceroy must have the independent 
advice of the Military Member, and introduced a note of 
personal recrimination in remarking that Lord Kitchener 
had, after all, had the full support of the Council in his 
reforms. Lord Curzon in the end resigned; but, though 
the Government was thus saved from the public blow 
that Lord Kitchener’s resignation would have dealt it, 
it had given one more impression of muddling. 

The failing heart of polities seemed to weaken the 
circulation all through the national system. It was a 
year without excitements or interests. The rather hazy 
popularity of Japan waxed with her deliberate, amazingly 
patient, amazingly gallant victories. Port Arthur fell 
in January, after eight months of isolation and five of 
actual siege, counting from the attack on the outlying 
defences. The story of every battle brought to England 
the same account of the Japanese coolness and disregard 
of death. In March the battle of Mukden, fought for 
several days, turned the Russians back practically into 
their old territory. In April the fleet of Admiral Rozh- 
The Times, 3rd February 1905. 
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^^ ^tvenskv, which had made a hesitating passage, 

^ tSacSc • but displayed a tendency to hang ab^t the 
mthePacifi , b colonies, while Japan proteste^at this 
coasts of ^ and France denied having 

iat^^tion! In August the fleet made its desperate 
S to reach Vladivostok, fell into the grip of the 
Japanese fleet in the straits of Tsu-Sluma, and was, at long 
^ bounded to extinction with hardly any casualties 

opportuiJy offered by the popular enthusiasm for Japan; 
Se had shown how an efficient nation could carry through 
a war It should be noted here that m February the 
international commission on the North Sea incident gave 
its finding, practically granting all the British case, the 
iudgment was that there had been no torpedo boats 
among the fishing fleet, that the fishing fleet committed 
no hostile act, that the firing by the Russian fleet was 
not justified, and was continued too long. 

The opening of the breach between Norway and Sweden 
—the ostensible bone of contention being Norway's 
demand for a separate consular service, which was merely 
a formula for her assertion of completely different interests 
in trade, manufacture and customs tariff—had more in¬ 
timate associations for Great Britain than at first seemed 
likely. When the separation had been peaceably accom¬ 
plished, Norway, looldng round for a sovereign, offered her 
throne to Prince Charles of Denmark; and, as he had 
married King Edward’s youngest daughter, our King be¬ 
came related to one more European sovereign. 

The quality of our agreement with France had been 
expressed in a phrase new to the British public. It 
hardly savours too much of c3micism to say that this fact 
greatly assisted the establishment of friendly feelings. 
The “ entente cordiale ” became a street catchword; 
and so an idea that might have taken years to bear fruit 
^ See p. 220 . 
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foui^ its way at once to the populace. If it had remaiifed 
entirely, or even almost entirely, on the diplomatic plane, 
it woui| have been seriously shaken this year. For, as far 
as the j^incipal bargain was concerned, France appeared 
to have made a miscalcxilation. She had bargained a 
certainty in Egypt against a speculation in Morocco. 
The situation in Egypt had lasted long enough to make 
our position assured. But it soon appeared that there were 
others besides ourselves with a word to say about Morocco. 
The German Emperor visited Tangier in the spring of 
1905 ; and in a speech there remarked that he could not 
allow any power to step between him and the free sovereign 
of a free coimtry. Incidentally, this event gave a new text 
for the Free Traders. A nation that set up tariffs and 
protected markets, like the French, could not move a step 
towards new expansion without alarming a great trading 
nation like Germany. Expansion to France meant a new 
closed market; expansion to us meant a new open market 
for everybody. But this was a minor aspect of the affair. 
The more important aspect was that fiiction arose between 
France and Germany, and arose from an agreement of 
which we seemed to be getting the only profit. As it 
turned out, the storm fell solely upon M. Delcass^. King 
Edward went yachting in the Mediterranean in the spring, 
and, both on his way south and on his return, he stopped 
at Paris to visit President Loubet. M. Delcass6 could not 
be saved. A logical people, like the French, cotdd see the 
mistake he had made, and in June he resigned the Foreign 
Ministry. It was thought, perhaps with some truth, 
that Russia’s grievous preoccupation in the Far East, 
paralysing her for the moment in Europe, had deprived 
M. Delcasse of power upon which he had relied. A meeting 
between the Tsar of Russia and the German Emperor on 
their yachts in the Baltic added to French uneasiness. 
But the friendliness with England stood the strain. ^ The 
French fleet visited Spithead in July, and was fked; 
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m Municipal Council of Paris visited the Londmr cMty 
Council'in September, and were received by the Kir^ 

But those who looked below the smface foiW more 
cause for anxiety than for ease. Superficially, it 4)pear^ 
we had advanced beyond oui- position of a few years back, 
when the whole Continent had been stirred against us by 
the Boer War. In the summing up of the career of Mr 
Balfour’s Government after his resignation, the most 
nrominent piece of enduring achievement was forad m 
Lord Lansdowne’s policy of ceasing “to treat forei^ 
problems as isolated affairs.”^ This referred to his 
Lcess in welding together in the Anglo-French agreement 
a variety of large and small questions which had for y^rs 
been opened at any moment of strained relations. But 
he seemed to be little ahve to the danger of the Anglo- 
French agreement becoming in a different sense an 
isolation of foreign problems, if it developed into an 
understanding exclusive of other nations. With an eye 
upon this danger a committee was formed m November 
of persons anxious to prevent this kind of impression 
arising in the mind of Germany. 

It was a merit in Lord Lansdowne, less remarked at the 
time, but warmly appreciated by many who kept alive the 
Gladstonian belief in international righteousness, that he 
took a courageous and liberal attitude upon such subjects 
as Macedonia and the Congo. A rising in Macedonia had 
been severely repressed by Turkey in 1903. Those who set 
on foot relief funds for the oppressed had reason to be 
grateful to Lord Lansdowne for the support he gave them 
in enabling them to administer the fund in Macedonia. 
In the matter of the Congo, it was to Lord Lansdowne 
that the famous report of Consul Casement was due. 
The agitation for reform in the Congo had been gaming 
strength, slowly but surely. Suspicion arising from the 
testimony of missionaries, backed by the practical closing 
1 The Times, sth December 1905. 
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profession, until the publication of Dr K(K;h s 
and the heated discussion of them, nja<k‘ pfo{>k! begin {f» 
conceive of consumption as, like other rlisf aw's, due to 
bacteria A great meeting was held at ]Marl borough 
House this year, with the Prince of Wales in tht* t'hnir, 
to give new energy to research and to the discussion of 
methods of cure. The open air system at NoMlraeh. in 
Switzerland, was known; but it was not until this year 
that it began to be understood that the essentials of tin* 
system were a strict regimen and fresh air, not any 
particular forests or mountains. 

* Two important educational movements of hitie 

to be noted. One was the gift by Mr Passmore hldwards 
of a sum of money for building and equipping a I.onilt>n 
School of Economics. Here that new spirit \vv saw 
expressing itself first in the foiimlation tjf I'nivrrsity 
Settlements’ maybe said to have rcaeh<‘d its most fruitful 
form of expression. Political economy luul uiidrrgoue 
the discipline of a searching challcngtj from philiinf hropy: 
it now emerged as a social science—social ccomuny lUid 
in its new form received again that intellcctunl allcgiaiirc 
which twenty years earlier it bad almost lost. Th«‘ 
energy at the back of the l«ondon School of Emmanics 
was largely an energy of social reformers ; hut they could 
now reassert the intellectual method of attnfk ujH!n 
social problems. The second educational movruH’Ut Ijiri 
also a thread of connection with settleinenfs. 'I'ht-if had 
been founded partly to let the working man svv thr value 
of knowledge, and to enable him to distinguish betwern 
true and false kinds of knowledge. Now the working 
man began to have designs of his owjn u|k»u Hiiivcmity 
education. A pro|eet had been set on foot in Oxlnnl 
by two Americans, Mr Beard and Mr V'roomiui, to ojwn 
a hall of residence there for working men. There %v«s no 
proposal to give the men a full university emirse ; few 
‘ Vol. i., pag^ 112 . 
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of -b-he trading districts to all but Belgian officials, ^d 
strengthened by the revelations of the vast revenue 
which tihe region was producing, had led to more deliberate 
inquiry^ But while several people were vaguely concerned 
about the matter, one man made it his deepest concern. 
Mr E. D. Morel laboured unceasingly at collating all the 
evidence that could be gathered—^the positive evidence, 
of witnessed cases of cruelty to natives, and the indirect 
evidence, implied in the concealment practised, and the 
enormous quantities of rubber which were produced— 
quantities which alone amounted almost to proof of the 
gravest extremes of forced labour. The Aborigines’ 
Protection Society had prevailed upon Lord Lansdowne 
to authorise an investigation ; the Congo State had been 
founded by international agreement, and it could not be 
denied that any country concerned in that agreement had 
a right to be reassured as to the condition of the natives 
handed over by it. Consul Casement’s report was the most 
serious justification of the charges of savage cruelty, 
murder, and conditions of slavery, prevailing imder the 
administration of the King of the Belgians. It was an 
awful commentary on the enthusiasm with which this 
region had been handed over to the blessings of “ civilisa¬ 
tion.” A public meeting in 1904 demanded an extension of 
the British consular service on the Congo, and the summon¬ 
ing of an international Conference of the Powers that had 
joined in founding the Congo State. Lord Lansdowne 
stood by the demand, and a conference, with Mr Casement’s 
report before it, met in Brussels in January 1905. It was 
confronted with difficulties. The terms on which the 
territory was held, while they threw no responsibility on 
Belgium as a nation, yet allowed the King of the Belgians 
to play upon national susceptibilities. But by this time 
a force of opinion had been roused in Great Britain which, 
united into the Congo Reform Association, could not easily 
be destroyed. 
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In September Dr Bamardo died suddenly. His /ork 
for destitute children had become such a recognised and 
admirable part of the life of the nation that peopl^eaiised 
almost with a shock the greatness of it as an ir^vidual 
achievement. He had set on foot forty years earlier, 
by his own unaided effort, an organisation which now 
possessed homes in London 'and the country capable of 
housing, educating and training for a useful life thousands 
of the waifs and strays of city streets. In the forty years 
he had rescued from the gutter no less than 60,000 children. 
They had been kept until they were fitted by training for 
artisan’s work, for domestic service or for emigration; 
17,000 had been sent to occupations in Canada. Helpers 
had gathered about him, and his work was now on a plane 
of established success. But at his grave his own great 
personal devotion was recognised. 

Another by-election in the autumn, again a striking 
Liberal victory, the seat for the Barkston Ash division 
of Yorkshire being won against a Unionist candidate 
belonging to a great local family, Mr Lane-Fox, revived 
the weary wonder as to how many more blows Mr Balfour 
was going to await. Mr Chamberlain was openly pressing 
for a dissolution. The party, as he said at Birmingham, 
might lose the battle, but on what other issue than Tariff 
Reform would it be more likely to win ? One incident 
occurred to demonstrate what it was that Mr Balfour had 
waited for. Speaking in November he appealed to the 
party to fight for his idea of a kind of educational campaign 
on the subject, which should end in empowering a Unionist 
Government to frame some suggestions. Mr Chamberlain 
promptly responded with an appeal to fight for the more 
drastic end of empowering a Unionist Government to set 
up a tariff, and then make its offers from a definite stand¬ 
point to the colonies. The issue was thus after all cleared 
only for the Liberals, and not at all for the Unionists. 
It hardly mattered to Liberals that Lord Rosebery, 
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speaking at Bodmin about this time, should repudiitte 
Home Rule, and refuse emphatically to fight under that 
banner^o which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had just 
been reasserting his allegiance. Differences of this kind 
were as nothing in the shadow of the more violently agitated 
question. 

jOne card remained for Mr Balfour to play, and he 
played it. By resigning, rather than dissolving, he might 
so force into the open the old disagreements between the 
Radicals and the Liberal Imperialists that the Opposition, 
instead of carrying on triumphantly their Free Trade 
campaign, would be suddenly disunited and discounten¬ 
anced by a public and ludicrous failure to form a ministry. 
The feeling for some time had been that, even if Mr Balfour’s 
Government was weak, Liberals could hardly produce any¬ 
thing better. If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman were sent 
for, would the Liberal Imperialists think of taking office 
under a man who had but lately been so unpopular ? If 
Lord Rosebery w^ere sent for, Radical extremists would be 
infuriated. By all the indications it was at least an open 
chance that there might be, if not actual failure to form a 
noinistry, at any rate failure to form anything but a make¬ 
shift cabinet. By compelling the Liberals to present to 
a general election their actual cabinet, Mr Balfour might 
produce a spectacle which, even for the sake of Free Trade, 
the country might be imable to tolerate. 

On 4th December, Mr Balfour therefore resigned; 
and on the 5th Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman became 
Prime Minister. Ten and a half years had passed since th e 
last Liberal Government expired, and of that Government 
Sir William Harcourt, Lord Kimberley and Lord Hers- 
chell were dead; Lord Rosebery was ostentatiously standing 
aside; Lord Spencer was at the moment seriously ill; Lord 
Ripon was seventy-four, SirHenry Fowler seventy-five; Sir 
George Trevelyan, Mr ShawLefevre, Mr Arnold Morley and 
Mr Arthur Acland were no longer in political life. Of men 
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of^abinet rank there remained only Sir Henry Camj^ell- 
Baimerman, Mr Morley, Mr Asquith, Mr Bryce and Lord 
Tweedmouth. Men who had earned cabinet rank since 
those days were easily discerned in Sir Edwafd Grey, 
Mr Haldmie, Lord Elgin, Sir Robert Reid, Mr Herbert 
Gladstone and Mr Lloyd George. Out of these two groups 
three of the most important men, Mr Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr Haldane, were avowed Liberal Imperialists; 
Mr Asquith and Sir Edward Grey had both repudiated 
Home Rule. One curious element in the speculation of the 
moment must be mentioned. It was assumed at once that 
Labour would have a representative in the Cabinet.^ 
Nothing could have shown more clearly the great advance 
which Labour politics had made. The last glimpse of an 
older fashion remained in the doubt whether this represen¬ 
tative would be Sir Charles Dilke—who, though admirably 
informed on Labour questions and deeply understanding 
them, was of the cabinet tradition in rank—-or whether it 
would be Mr John Burns. Speculation took another turn 


in the suggestion that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
might go to the House of Lords, partly because it was 
thought that he might not be a match for Mr Balfour and 
Mr Chamberlain in the Commons, and partly because, 
if the Liberal Imperialists had the chief places in the 
Commons, that might provide a bridge to bring them into 
the Cabinet; indeed, it was rumoured on 8th December 
that Sir Edward Grey had declined office because Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman refused to translate himself 


thus. 

Rumour had but a few days in which to exercise itself. 
On 11th December the list of the new Government was 
published, and it was seen that there were no notable 
absentees. The list was almost dull, after the days of 
gossip about it. Nearly everything had fallen out in the 
most obvious way. Mr Asquith was at the Exchequer; 


^ See, e.g., The Times, 5thDeceinber_i905. 
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fir the Foreign Office; Mr Haldane at tl^fe 

War Oflice. Sir Robert Reid was Lord Chancellor; Lord 
Office; Mr Lloyd George the Board 
of Trade) Lord Aberdeen the Viceroyalty of Ireland. 
One^or two of the appointments were mildly surprising. 
Mr Morley went to the India Office; it was, perhapl 
only his friends who fully understood to what degree the 
presence of this deeply philosophical, courageous and lofty 
imnd in coap-ol of India would liberate the Ministry’s 
energies for its home work. There were traps enough 
reatly for any man in that post whose zeal was greater than 
his intellect. Mr Hc'rbert Gladstone at the Home Office 
was a surprise of rather a different kind; but he might 
prove an able administrator. Mr Churchill, as Under¬ 
secretary for the Colonies, was considered to be a rash 
experiment; he had a vigorous tongue, and the colonies 
were prone to stand on their dignity. Mr Birrell as 
1 resident of the Board of Education was hailed as a 
distinctly happy thought; a man of letters with a turn 
for ollice could not be more neatly placed. The Labour 
member of the Cabinet had the office most naturally 
congenial to him: Mr John Bums was at the Local 
Government Board. > «■ c rj 

Not the smallest of small change for electoral purposes 
was, after all, to be got by the Tories out of Liberal dis¬ 
agreements ; there was, indeed, some attempt to suggest 
that, if theLiberal Imperialists had joined theGovemment, 
a bargain must have been made which would hold back 
any legislation vigorously democratic. But there was a 
shrewd suspicion that there had been no bargaining; it 
was said that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had made 
his offers, had held no parleys, and had asked after a 
reasonable interval for a definite reply. There was a 
momentary recurrenee of gossip in view of the forthcom¬ 
ing meeting of the Liberal League, which Lord Rosebery 
was to address; Avould there be any revelations ? Lord 
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Eosebery, quietly congratulating the league on the pre¬ 
sence in the Cabinet of three of its prominent members, 
remarked only that, for reasons unlmown to him, but which 
obviously seemed to them good, they had t^en ofBce. 
It was hardly conceivable that, if there had been bargain¬ 
ing, he should not have known of it, nor been consulted. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had the incidental 
honour of being the first Prime Minister with an official 
status as Prime Minister. Hitherto the chief adviser of the 
Crown had always held some office, even if only formally ; 
the premiership had been a practice, not a constitutional 
position. The Premier, in matters of court precedence, 
took rank according to the Cabinet office he held, usually 
that of First Lord of the Treasury. ICing Edward had 
been desirous of regulating the position, and making the 
post of Prime Minister an office by itself. Mr Balfour 
preferred that the change should be made for his suc¬ 
cessor, and it waited therefore till Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s appointment. Then a Royal Warrant was 
issued, giving the I^rime Minister precedence next after 
the Archbishop of York; and establishing his position 
as an office of State. 
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1906 : LIBERALISM TAKES CHARGE 

T he general election of January 1906 produced the 
most sweeping reversal of party balance ever ex¬ 
perienced in the House of Commons. Parliament 
was dissolved on 8th January; and so keen was the eager¬ 
ness to open the fray that one borough, Ipswich, went to 
the poll on 12th January—twenty-four hours ahead of 
what was generally regarded as the first possible polling 
day. This imprecedented effort gave the Liberals their 
first victory, the borough returning two Liberals, instead 
of one Liberal and one Conservative. The uncontested 
elections were extraordinarily few—no more than four 
or five in Great Britain. The first considerable polling 
day, 18th January, brought results so astounding that it 
appeared incredible that they could be real indications. In 
Manchester alone five seats had been won by the Liberals, 
and they included Mr Balfour’s seat. When the excited 
crowds went to bed on that Saturday night the returns 
stood at 52 Liberal, Labour and Nationalist members, 
and 14 Unionists. There was at that moment one 
consideration with which Unionists could solace them¬ 
selves, Lancashire had, as usual, been foremost m the 
polling, and in that county above aU the Free Traders 
would be most sure of their ground. But the polls of 
Monday, spread over the whole country, were no less 
menacing. That day’s results gave a return of 182 
Liberals, Labour members and Nationalists, and ony 
30 Unionists. Mr Gerald Balfour and Mr Long liad 
followed their leader into exile. On the Tuesday nig 
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^he Liberal gains already amounted to 84, and the Umon- 
ists had won but a single seat, that at Hastings ; two more 
members of the late ministry, Mr Lyttelton and Mr Arthm 
Elliot, had been defeated. With only 247 meters of the 
new House returned, the majority of 68, with which the 
Unionists had gone to the country, had ^een converted 
to a minority of 98. A week after polhng had be^, the 
Liberals had a majority which was independent of the 
Irish vote. With fading hopes. Unionists turned their eyes 
to the rural constituencies; but these went as heavily 
against them as the towns. When the last I'etmns were 
in, the total net gains of the Liberals stood at 212; an 
the astonishing new House was composed of 397 Liberals, 
51 Labour members, 88 Nationalists and 157 Unionists, 
There was a possible maximum majority for the Crovem- 
ment of 856 ; without the Nationalists it had a ma]ority 
of 273; and, in the improbable event of the Nationalists 
and Labour members going into the division 
the Opposition, the Liberals singlehanded could defeat 
that combination by the handsome majority of 88. 

The result baffled aU attempts to explain it. Many 
of those who made attempts had been watching the course 
of the election from London, where it might well appear as 
almost a nightmare. The modem competition of news¬ 
papers for the public fancy turned the political contest into 
a tod of sporting race. They recorded its progress 
exactly as they had recorded contests for the America 
Cup, by coloured lights. At various points, such as the 
National Liberal Club on the Embantoent and the comer 
buildings in Trafalgar Square, magic lanterns displayed 
the results on huge sheets. But the newspaper organisa¬ 
tions fixed rather on the large space of waste ground at 
Aldwych, cleared by the County CounciFs improvement 
scheme, as the ideal spot for the show. Here night by 
night immense crowds blocked the roadways under a glare 
of coloured lights and magic lantern beams from half-a- 
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dozen buildings. The magic lanterns projected names anjj, 
figures ; the coloured rays, too impatient for the process 
of writing upon the lantern slides, darted blue or red into 
the air. "^rom one roof blue and red rockets exploded, 
to carry news to inhabitants of the heights of the 
Crystal Palace or Hampstead. Blue and red Bengal fires 
would be brnming in another place. The crowd, garishly 
illuminated, seemed in the mass to have no thought more 
stable than if it were still being informed about the America 
Cup. The cheering of a Liberal victory might be answered 
by a heavy roar of hooting ; but in the next minute the 
defeat of Mr Balfour himself would be greeted with excited 
laughter. In the great genial easiness of the London 
crowd it was impossible to discern what was going on. 
Yet even London was stirred by the impulse at work, 
to the point of returning a remarkable proportion of 
Liberal members. 

In their effort to imderstand the disaster which had 
overtaken them. Unionists agreed upon one point—^that 
their organisation had been slack and imperfect. The 
inertia of the party had not been confined to the House 
of Commons; the constituencies had been neglected. 
They agreed also in attributing much to the swing of 
the pendulum. Unionism had had ten years of office; the 
country desired a change, and the events of the past two 
years—^the disagreements about Tariff Reform, the main¬ 
tenance in ofiice of a weak cabinet, the imcertain leader¬ 
ship—^had added impatience and irritation to the desire. 
The fate of the Unionist Front Bench certainly gave some 
reality to the traditional opinion of a defeated party that, 
however well governments did, the coxmtry always tired 
of them. The defeats of ministers and under-secretaries 
were as much a marked feature of this election as the 
extraordinary number of seats gained by the Liberals. 
Mr Balfour, Mr Lyttelton, Mr Walter Long, Mr Gerald 
Balfour, Mr Pretyman, Mr Arthur Elliot, Mr Brodrick, 
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Lord Stanley, Mr Ailwyn Fellowes, Mr Bonar Law ; and 
am nng members who had formerly been in office, Mr 
Chaplin and Sir William Hart Dyke—^these made a total 
of twelve occupants of the Unionist Front Ben^h rejected 
by the electorate. Nor was the case less striking from the 
point of view of the offices they had held; that the Prime 
Minister, the Colonial Secretary, the Secretary for War, 
the President of the Board of Trade, the President of the 
Local Government Board and the Postmaster-General 
of the late Unionist Government should all be defeated 
gave to the election results a flavour of something very 
much like deliberate punishment on the part of the 
nation. 

To those who merely sought for the immediate explana¬ 
tions, the use made by the Liberals of their two main 
platform cries accounted for much. Unionists bitterly 
resented the employment by Liberals of certain cartoons 
and posters. One especially, representing Chinese in 
chained gangs being driven to the mines, was denounced 
as absolute misrepresentation. A Blue Book had been 
published, on the eve of the election, reporting on the com¬ 
fortable conditions provided for the indentured labourers 
in the compounds; and it was angrily urged that these 
conditions could not possibly be fairly spoken of as slavery, 
much less represented by chains. Yet the poster would 
have had little real effect had there irot been, among 
ordinary Englishmen, a dislike both of the introduction of 
coolie labour and of the idea of the “ compound ” system. 
The fact that indentured coolie labour had gone on for 
3 ^ears in other parts of the empire was of no avail against 
the imhappy prominence which it had attained in the case 
of the Rand. Nor could there be, in the last resort, much 
sympathy for the Unionists. That very Colonial ideal 
which they had done so much to foster played its part 
against them, in the resentment of the other colonies at 
the employment of Chinese. Moreover the plea, genuine 
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working men could spare the necessary four years, and if 
they occasionally did, the result was rather to cut them 
off from their fellows than to fit them for other life. 
The idea here was that men should come into residence 
for a single year or so, to attend lectures chiefly in econo¬ 
mics and modern history, and should then return to their 
work, not withdrawn from their class by education but 
taking a new feeling for education back into their class. 
The hope was that trade unions and their branches would 
pay the fees of some promising men, while some would 
maintain themselves by doing the household work of the 
hall. The hall, under the name of Ruskin Hall,, was/^ 
opened on 22nd February. The second movement was 
an even more important one for working-class education, 
though at the time, being less picturesque, it attracted 
less attention. A conference between representatives of 
the University Extension System and the Co-operative 
Societies was held in Oxford in August. This attempt 
to give more solidity to the work of extension lecturers, 
both by organising classes and discovering the kind of 
instruction most wanted, led a few years later to a wider 
interpretation of the place of university training than 
Ruskin Hall was able to achieve. 

Towards the end of the year learned men were called 
upon to take part in a controversy which was raging at 
dinner-tables. Was 1899, or was it not, the last year of 
the century ? Were we, or were we not, now to surrender 
that which had been our mental and moral label, our 
epithet in respect to our ideals and our prejudice.s—-the 
nineteenth century ? To half the nation it seemed 
obvious that if we had de.scribed all the years beginning 
with 18 as the nineteenth century, then when we began 
with the figures 19 wc must be in the twentieth century. 
The other half of England pointed out forcibly that there 
had been no year 0 at the beginning of our era; we had 
begun with the year 1; therefore the century would not 
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as it was, that the Hand mines would not be opened 
unless the Chinese Labour Ordinance were sanctionea, 
was an undignified position to have to take. It lent 
itself too easily to the view that we had fought for the 
mine-owners after all. 

^ IJnionist complaints about misrepresentation of the 
Tariff Reform ideal were also frequent, but are to be 
inorc easily dismissed. Wholesale catch-phrases about 
“ the food of the people ” were no more common than 
<;<liially wholesale catch-phrases about “ Work for All,” or 
“ The Ihireigner will Pay,” or “ Tariff Reform means Social 
Relorm.” Argument both conscientious and acute was 
not lacking on either side. But the complicated move¬ 
ment. which had sprung into being around Mr Chamber- 
la in’.s central idea had this grave defect—it made visible 
the danger that, if once consi<lcrations other than those 
of revfauie direcled the Iraming of Imdgets, no one could 
arbitrarily limit those considerations. If a proposal for 
Colonial preference could .so rapidly shift into proposals 
for ndaliation on hostih* tariffs, and for protection of 
home indu.strk‘.s, if the ideal of a commercially united 
empire ho naturally absorbed in its progress ideals of 
generally regulatc'd imports, would not similar shiftings, 
similar alworptious, be likely to attend the framing of a 
tariff ? It may have been an obscure feeling against 
I'ariff Reform t.luit turned the main current of the election; 
but a ieeling is not nece.s.sarily the less genuine for being 
ol).scure. At any rate, so strong a national con\-iction, after 
t.wo and a half years of incessant argument by either side, 
was a great and incontrovertible fact. 

Beneath all the recriminations and all the analysing 
of party cries, both sides displayed a consciousness that 
t here was profound aiid serious meaning in what had taken 
place. Both sides were .startled. To account for the 
re.sults by saying tlrat the workingmen were having their 
tlay—thut the franchise extensions of 1867 and 1885 had 
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now been given their first full expression by the genera¬ 
tion that had come to electoral age since the Elementary 
Education Acts and the circulation of cheap newspapers— 
was too superficial to be satisfying.^ The working man’s 
politics were no longer the united Radical iorce of the 
Chartist days, and the most exclusively industrial towns 
could show a Unionist poll too considerable to be made 
up entirely of small tradesmen and out-voters. Yet it was 
plain that the Labour vote had become a new thing. In 
the constituencies accustomed to return Labour members 
—such as Newcastle, Northumberland, and some of the. 
mining towns—the Labour majority had become over¬ 
whelming; in other industrial places—such as Barrow-in- 
Fumess, Middlesborough, Stockport, St Helen’s—Labour 
candidates had swept out of the field the Unionists who 
had held those seats. The Labour party for the first 
timn became more than a group in the House ; fifty-one 
members made it genuinely a fourth party. Here again 
there were immediate causes upon which the observer 
could put his finger. On the whole the past ten years 
had been fairly free from strikes; the forces of the trade 
unions had had time to take in the circumstances of their 
position, and to fix their eyes on far-reaching aims. Over- 
logical socialism had given place to a watchfulness for any 
promising opening for advancing Labour interests. The 
election of 1895 had turned the energies of Laboiur leaders 
into steady organising work.^ The Taff Vale case came at 
exactly the right moment to fuse that work into a vital 
whole, to concentrate it upon a clear purpose.® Ever since 
that case the Labour leaders had had at their back an 
army answering to a purely Labour watchword. The 
combined workmen felt that, as long as the law held 
trade unions liable to be sued in damages for tortious 

^ See, e.g., The Times, i6tli January 1906. 

“ See vol. i., p. 372. 

® Seep. 119. 
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Tr!f „ . *f ^ tortious ads, trade tmions were paralysed 

tioLyl lf t“T“‘ 'Th™ it Lc: 

^^0 Sr! u" i“‘«i'i«i this; it 

_ . a mcie Haw m the position, discovered bv the 

oS Wiilkm nS)S “ ““v 

almost a h division of Kent which was 

ah o.st a family possession was the most striking example 

01 the influence of the Taff Vale case. By the raSway vSe 

"\/uMvidf “ember. 

But whil( the lalf Vale case served well enough as the 

provide th‘m''’i I^abour party’s success, it did not 

piovidc that deep meaning which both sides felt to be 

ttkenol Hu f ‘^cc«>uiit had been 

taken ol the luck oJ cohesion among Unionists on the Tariff 

itc orm programme, the sum did not seem to be com- 

! ! ■^r ^ ‘ however, to emerge in a comment 

ma<ie lieiure the eleetioii was ov-er. “ Speaking broadly, 

we sixmid say that (he result of Ihe elections is a protest 
against^(hleUantism m politics, a vice common to both 
parties. Ik; phrasing was coloured by the now 
frcqiumt niLsgu ings as to Mr Balfour’s leaderskp, the 
distrust of his ‘ airiness ” and elegant trifling. But that 
tlu! comment itself was sound could be clearly proved bv 
the new House when it met. It was largely a House of 
youngish men, still more a House of “ new ” men in polities. 
Just as the; Reform Bill of 1882 had added the manufac¬ 
turer and the man of business to the aristocrat and the man 
of affairs, so the election of 1906 added to those classes 
in the House the man of ideas and the sociologist. Por 
the first time the Ciommons contained a large number of 
men who had entered it, not on the strength of their heredi¬ 
tary position, their local importance, their forensic skilly 
or their intellectual reputation ; but solely on the basis of 
their sociological enthusiasm and their political idealism, 

* / /ic Times^ 24th January 1906, 
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Ifever had there been a House so full of men whom a 
member in the late eighteenth century would have found 
it impossible to place in any category known to him. 
The type was, of course, more common on the liberal side 
than among the Unionists; but even in the Opposition 
ranks could be found the man who had gone from his 
university, or even his school, into some activity of social 
reform, or some propaganda of the new political economy, 
and passed thence into Parliament. It is largely to that 
new political economy that we must look for the explana¬ 
tion of the general election of 1906. We have seen in 
the former volume of this history how the philanthropic 
spirit, by which the old individualist economy had been 
undermined, had given way, partly by the advance of 
Fabianism and Trade Unionism, partly by the philo¬ 
sophical thought associated with the name of T. H. Green, 
to a reformed political economy, a kind of economic 
sociology.’^ We have seen how this change was helped 
forward firstly by the inclusion of hygiene in the ideal of 
material progress; and secondly by the movement for 
efSeiency in public administration.^ We now add the 
important fact that the reaction against the purely 
philanthropic spirit was a return to belief in the efficacy 
of legislation.® The ineffectual career of the Liberal 
Government of 1892-1895 inflicted a set-back upon that 
belief. But it had recovered strength; it had become 
an enormous reservoir of power, waiting to be tapped. 
Mr Chamberlain had perceived its readiness, and had 
done it the honour of proposing to employ a new tap. 
The old served better. 

As the Liberals had had less apparent prevision of the 
new forces, so now their acquaintance with them, grati¬ 
fying as it was for the moment, brought some apprehen- 

^ See vol. i., pp. iii, 223 ; vol. ii.,p. 27. 

’See vol.i., p. 115 ; vol.ii., p. 136. 

• See vol. i., p. 246. 
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Mon to the thouglitful. This was perhaps best expressed 
m a letter from “A Liberal Voter,” published in The 
imcs^ suggesting that “the Labour vote had intro- 
dueetl into middle-class Liberalism, now perhaps for the 
last time triumphant, the seeds of disintegration/' That 
was one more meaning discovered in the election results. 
But It was only a partial truth. Its flaw lay in the plirase 
niKidie-chiss Liberalism ”: in the sense in which the 
writer employed the phrase, that Liberalism was already 
past its last triumph—the poor triumph of 1892, As 
the new (Government pursued its course it became abund¬ 
antly clear that it represented a new Liberalism. Tlirough- 
out the election the reliance of Liberals was placed, even 
If some-times imeonsciously, upon a wider basis than its old 
middle-ela.ss support. Symptoms of this reliance can be 
fouiKt m Items of the programme put forward at the 
mtional Liberal Federation's meeting in 1905—such 
items as iegislation on trade disputes, the tu.xation of site 
values, ,small holdings, the payment of members, and 
espeetally, pisbaps, in tlu- introduettion for the first time of 
a resolution t,hat “the disabilities of sex in the Parlia¬ 
mentary an<l local suffrage should be removed.” The 
most deliberately democratic appeal of all did not appear 
m any programme, but it played a large part in the election. 

It was to be found at its clearest and liest in Sir Charles 
Dilke’s speeches. lie frequently directed the working 
man’.s hopes towards a great Budget wliich should not only 
he aimed at bringing into the State coffers a larger propor¬ 
tion of the wealth of individuals, but should “entail 
legislation outside its o\to sphere -a Budget, that is, 
which shouhl be a kind of nureing mother of social reforms. 
This was to be the real answer to Tariff Reform. A customs 
tariff was, after all, a middle-class idea, a middle-class 
eoneepl-iou for meeting the cost of social reform. The 
new Liberalism would find one that was not middle-class 
‘ 3 ist January 1906, 
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iR. conception. As for unconscious regard paid by Liberals 
during the election to the new forces, it can be se^ m 
the broad play upon instinctive dislike of the Chmese 
labour expedient, and instinctive mistrust pt Tai^ 
Reform. It can even be seen in the comparatively shght 
place taken in the election by Home Rule. Heated 
controversy on that subject had always been more 
characteristic of the middlc'classes than of the working 
TYiar., who was not deeply interested, either for it or 
against it. 

Apart from other considerations, there was no need for 
the Liberals to make much of Home Rule in this election. 
Before the polls began, Mr Redmond had taken up a posi¬ 
tion which prevented any possibility of co-operation wi^ 
the Unionists; he had repeated the full Nationalist 
demand, which would not be satisfied with devolution, 
but only with an Irish Parliament, and an executive 
responsible to that parliament. The most that Unionist 
candidates could hope for was to make capital out of the 
difference between Sir Henry Campbell-Baimerman’s frank 
declaration of adherence to Home Rule and Sir Edward 
Grey’s statement that progress in that direction must 
be gradual—that no thorough-going Bill would be passed 
>vithout an appeal to the country. The fact was that the 
events ending in the resignation of Mr George Wyndham 
had relieved the Liberal party of any need to bid for Irish 
support; it had become again the party to which the 
Nationalists were compelled to look. Nor was it difficult 
for them to look hopefully towards a cabinet which, if it 
contained Sir Edward Grey and Mr Asquith, contained also 
Mr Morley, to maintain the Gladstonian tradition, and 
a strong contingent of democratic Radicalism. 

Home Rule occupied, in fact, a prominent place in the 
King’s Speech at the opening of Parliament on 20th 
February, though the terms of the reference to it were 
vague, and without promise of immediate action. The 
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two most impo:^nt items of the speech concerned mattes 
to whicli the Liberals had professed their paramount duty 
- a new Education Bill and a Trade Disputes Bill, But 
far more ^^nteresting at the moment than either of these was 
that passage in the speech which dealt with South African 
affairs. It was stated definitely that no more licences 
would be issued for importing Chinese labourers ; and that, 
as soon as the details of the constitution could be worked 
out and drafted, self-government would be bestowed upon 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. The Chinese 
labour decision was drastic. It was, and had been through¬ 
out the election, open to the Opposition to score the point 
that, if Chinese labour %vas indeed the slavery which 
Liberals alleged it to be, then they could not do less than 
repatriate tlie Chinese out of hand. If they did not do so, 
nuuiifeslly the esry of “ slavery ” was insincere. This was 
a neat “ score,” but the Government could afford to leave 
it as a score. .\n attempt had indeed been made to inter- 
fcr(; at once with the indentured immigration. A few days 
Ix-fore the Unionists surrendered ofliec, licences had been 
issued for the importation of 14,000 Chinese. It was a 
miaeli larger number than usual, and this suggested that 
tlu; mine-owners, aware of, or suspecting, the imminence of 
a changt! of government, had hurried to secure a big draft, 
in (;nse it siiould be the last. The Liberal Cabinet wished 
to prevent the landing of these 14,000 ; but found that, 
once the licences were issued, there was no way of inter¬ 
fering. For some time afterwards it continued to be a 
Unionist taunt that the “slaves” were .still left, in spite 
of the hot Liberal indignation ; those already indentured 
were allow<*d to serve out their term. But the concession 
did no real harm to the Government, which showed at any 
rate some courage in ilatly overriding the power of the 
'IVansvaal authoritie.s to issue the licences ; Mr Lyttelton 
had been explaining carefully dtiring the election that, 
once the Ordinance was allowed, the issue of licences was 
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nqjt in his hands. Moreover the Cabinet maintained its 
attitude when self-government was granted to the colony; 
the letters patent, reciting specifically “Whereas it is 
Onr will and pleasure that all persons within Our dominions 
shall be free from any conditions of employment or resid¬ 
ence of a servile character,” placed questions of imported 
labour among the subjects of legislation which the Governor 
load not power to assent to, but must reserve for the Home 
Government’s decision. 

The session was not an easy one. The Trade Disputes 
Bill, as introduced by the Government, did not wholly 
satisfy the Labour party, and a Bill was also introduced 
by Mr Hudson, one of the Labour members. In the end 
an important clause from this latter Bill was incorporated 
in the Government measure, which in its final form 
virtually abolished the last application of the law of con¬ 
spiracy to trade unions, and enacted that what was legal 
for an individual should be legal for a combination of 
individuals, thus permitting peaceful persuasion, picketing, 
and other such methods during a strike ; it also enacted 
that the funds of trade unions should not be liable to 
actions for damages. Much more serious difficulty attended 
the Education Bill. This was largely due to the Govern¬ 
ment’s attempt to make, not a mere reversal of the Act of 
1902, as was alleged to be their object, but a measure 
which would leave no section of the community as seriously 
aggrieved as the Nonconformists had been by that Act. 
The chief proposal of the new Bill was that, in order to 
make all public elementary schools “ provided ” schools, 
the local authorities should arrange with the managers 
of voluntary schools for the use of the buildings on live 
days of the week, leaving them to the managers on Saturday 
and Sunday, the local authorities in return becoming 
responsible for the upkeep and repair of the school build¬ 
ings. The local authority was to have the sole power of 
appointing teachers ; no religious tests were to be applied 
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in the appointments, and teachers under the local author¬ 
ity were not to be allowed to give instruction on Saturd&y 
and Sunday. This fully met the Nonconformist position. 
But it was also proposed that in towns, facilities for deno¬ 
mination^ teaching should be given in schools taken over 
by the local authority, if four-fifths of the parents of chil¬ 
dren attending the school expressed a wish for it, and if, 
fui'ther, there were schools available for children whose 
parents preferred the undenominational teaching. The 
Bill never had a united force of opinion behind it. Non¬ 
conformists disliked the concession of denominational 
teaching in any schools at all. The Labomr members 
disliked the perpetuation of undenominational teaching 
as much as they disliked this particular concession ; they 
wished for a wholly secular system. The Irish members, 
while admitting that the concession would meet for the 
most part the Roman Catholic demand (since the strength 
of Roman Catholicism was chiefly in towns), disliked the 
stipulation for a four-fifths vote from the parents. English 
Churchmen joined in this dislike. But the question of the 
proportion of parents that should settle the matter was 
but a small, though persistent, part of the Opposition’s 
antagonism to the Bill. The confining of denomi n ational 
teaching in voluntary schools to two days of the week; 
the power of the local authority to appoint all teachers ; 
the absolute forbidding of the teachers to give instruction 
on Saturday and Sunday—^these proposals were enough 
to destroy the Government’s hope of allaying the Noncon¬ 
formist grievance without aggrieving others. Churchmen 
denounced the Bill at large for endowing undenomination- 
alism, while refusing to support denominationalism—^that 
is, for deciding arbitrarily that one form of religious 
teaching was good and another bad. The Bill had some 
uncomfortable moments even in the House of Commons ; 
on one amendment in July, when the Ministerial whips 
were taken oft, and^the question left to the unfettered 
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judgment of the House, the Government majority was 
only sixteen. When the Bill reached the House of Lords 
in October, that assembly made no pretence of accepting 
it. Drastic amendments were introduced into practically 
every clause. The action taken by the Government, when 
the amended Bill was returned to the House of Conomons, 
was extremelyimportant. It proposed that the amendments 
introduced by the Lords should be considered, not in detail, 
but “ as a whole,” the House agreed to this course, and 
proceeded to reject the amendments “ as a whole ” by 
a majority of 416 to 107. This meant that the work of 
the Lords was regarded, not as a fair attempt to meet 
Nonconformist grievances from the Church point of view, 
but as a determination to maintain the position under 
Mr Balfour’s Act. In other words, the Lords were treated 
as holding the fort on behalf of the enfeebled Opposition 
against the Liberal majority, in a particularly flagrant 
manner, since the Liberals had everywhere announced to 
their supporters that an Education Bill would be their first 
care. On the second appearance of the Bill in the House 
of Lords, Lord Lansdowne expressed strong objection 
to the course taken by the Government, and the Hou.se 
insisted on its amendments. Thereupon the Goverii- 
ment announced on 20th December that it would proceed 
no further with the Bill. 

Thus opened another fundamental contest raised by the 
astonishing general election. Could this new House of 
Commons—new in so many traits of outlook, of reliances 
upon the electorate, of political philosophy—coexist with 
a Second Chamber unaffected by the vote of eonstitucncicK V 
The answer of Conservatives was, broadly, that with our 
electoral system it was possible for the House of Commoirs 
to be a complete misrepresentation of the state of fcelinf? 
in the country. A bare majority sufficed to put a member 
into the House; and it was therefore not unfair that some 
automatic check in the constitution should represent the 
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be complete till the passing of the year 100. It 
■was so considerable a controversy that no less a 
person than the Astronomer Iloj'al tfjok n hand in it 
He fixed the beginning of the twentieth ecntury at 
1st January 1901. 
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many Tory votes which had just failed to keep Liberals 
ou^ The weakness of this answer was that the Lords had 
hitherto never represented the many similar Liberal 
minorities when Unionists were in office. They had not, 
for instance, on this very matter of education, paid heed 
to Nonconformist dislike of the Act of 1902, as they now 
paid heed to Church dislike of the Bill of 1906. Extreme 
democratic opinion also chafed at the conception of an 
automatic <±eck. It is quite possible that in their dealings 
With the Education Bill the Lords intended no more than 
a strong reminder to the Government that it must regard 
its majority rather as a great asset for bargaining purposes 
than as a supreme authority. The rejection of their 
amendments as a whole, with the consequent repudiation 
of any suggestion of bargaining, practically set for trial 
the question whether the 1906 election revealed a passing 
wave of feeling, or a genuine fresh start in the coimtry’s 
political development—^whether it was only an extreme 
case of the old “ in and out ” politics, or an indication of 
entirely new ideas of control in national affairs. The safe 
passage of the Trade Disputes Bill through the House 
of Lords added force to the discussion. Here was a Bill 
denounced by a considerable portion of the community 
as a very grave innovation, setting certain people above 
the law by Act of Parliament; yet the guardians of an 
established order had passed it. The argument used on 
behalf of the Lords was that this measure had been so 
specifically before the country at the election that the 
electors had only themselves to blame for returning a large 
majority pledged to the innovation. The Plural Voting 
Bill, designed to abolish the casting of votes by owners 
of property in more than one constituency, was thrown out 
by the Lords, on the ground that reform of the franchise 
should not be undertaken piecemeal. The net result by 
the end of the year, in the Liberal belief, was that the 
House of Lords intended to pursue a policy of rejecting 
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aU the measures it dared to, or so amending them as to 
destroy their purpose, while passing a few popular or 
ultra-democratic measures as a set-off. 

Heavily though the Tariff Reform party had suffered 
at the polls, it was far from abandoning its p/opaganda. 
Mr Chamberlain had held his city impregnable; Birming¬ 
ham returned a solid block of Unionists. His general 
popularity was not what it had been; in some of his 
campaigning speeches outside his own region—notably 
at a meeting in Derby—he had been subjected to constant 
interruption, and had had to curtail his speech. Moreover, 
when a Unionist party meeting was held at Lansdowne 
House in February, to profess loyalty to Mr Balfour, who 
had returned to the House of Commons, as member for the 
City of London, the official programme on Tariff Reform 
had become rather colourless. The meeting only pledged 
itself “ by some means or other to procure the lowering 
of hostile tariffs, and by conference with the Colonies to 
reach some arrangement for attaining closer commercial 
union with the Colonies.” It was added that “ the methods 
are left open, until the principle is accepted, and the party 
are asked to abstain from discussing them until that time 
comes.” However much one party might wish to abstain, 
the other party was not likely to; nor were the carefully 
non-committal terms of the pledge secure from attack. 
Free Traders argued stoutly that “ some means or other ” 
must in the end imply a preferential or protectionist tariff ; 
and Unionist Free Traders were not placated. They came 
to the conclusion, after the publication of correspondence 
between Mr Balfour and Mr Chamberlain, that the two 
were in substantial agreement, and therefore the formal 
programme, however worded, must involve the Tariff 
Reform proposals. One of the first activities of the Liberal 
Government was to pay attention to the official production 
of statistics. New distinctions and subdivisions were 
made in the Board of Trade Returns. Investigations were 
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set on foot into the relations between wages, hours of woj^Cf 
and cost of living in the United Kingdom and other 
countries. Most important of all, Mr Lloyd George 
proposed to hold a census of production at stated intervals ; 
and, as it seemed that manufacturers might reasonably 
be chary of their business secrets, a Bill was introduced to 
make the census compulsory, and to secure that busine.ss 
returns should be as confidential as income-tax returns. 
The Bill was welcomed by both sides. Liberals were fully 
alive to the energy that still directed the Tariff Reform 
pi’opaganda. They did their best to meet the new and 
exacting requirements of economic discussion by trying 
to arrive at the real condition of wages, the real meaning 
of imports and exports, the real balance of British trade. 
For the ordinary person the year only showed one exciting 
passage in the Tariff Reform controversy. It became 
known that, in spite of recent denials, The 2'imes was 
likely to undergo a change of proprietorship, and rumour 
attributed to Mr C. A. Pearson, who had taken The 
Standard and made it a thorough-going Protectionist organ, 
a scheme for now acquiring The Times, and putting it t(» 
the same service. However, when in December the High 
Court, in an action brought by some of the proprietors 
ot The Times, sanctioned the conversion of the proprietor¬ 
ship into a limited liability company, with Mr Walter as 
governing director, it was known that the new force \vas 
to be, not Mr Pearson, nor a syndicate of Free Traders 
who had also made a bid, but Lord Northcliffe, the chief 
proprietor of The Daily Mail^ This was, on the whole, 
a relief ; for although The Daily Mail had, after a slight 
hesitation, embraced Mr Chamberlain’s proposals, it had 
never shown the “ whole hogger ” Protectionist bias of Mr 
Pearson’s newspapers. There were, it is true, some other 
serious considerations. One more step (and a great one, 

‘ Sir Alfred Harmsworth’s peerage had been one of the honours 
granted on the resignation of the late Ministry. 
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iivview of the unrivalled position of The Times) had been 
taken in that concentration of newspapers in comparatively 
few hands which had been proceeding quietly for some time. 
Both Lord Northcliffe and Mr Pearson controlled or owned 
outright provincial newspapers in all parts of the country, 
as well as their London newspapers. The result complained 
of was that, when any great subject arose in politics, the 
country had, not a discussion from a number of points 
of view, largely local and individual, but a parrot-like 
repetition of dictated opinion. There %vas, however, less 
ground for the complaint than the political opponents of 
those two newspaper-ovmers imagined. For one thing, 
provincial newspapers, with the exception of the few great 
ones which remained independent, The Manchester Guar¬ 
dian, The Yorkshire Post, The Scotsman, The Glasgmo 
Herald, and so on, had little or no individual opinion to 
express on great political subjects; the mass of them 
followed the London papers so closely that the simultane¬ 
ous dictation of opinion to tluan made little difference. 
For another thing, the idea of newspapers as guides of 
public opinion had in reality long ceased to be true to 
facts ; they were symbols rather than guides, and men read 
them to find grounds for their establislu'd convictions, or 
even prejudices, not to fmd mcians of arriving at convictions. 
When Lord Nortluhffc entered the field of cheap news¬ 
papers he frankly aimed at selling “ a good thing,” not at 
supporting causes, which only took their place as part 
of “ a good thing ” or otherwise. Tlie one real da.nger 
nowadays was the possibility that the dictation of a single 
opinion to a large number of newspapers in different parts 
of the country might produce a false impression of the 
bent of the public mind—might, for instance, produce the 
same sort of effect as that by which The Pall Mall Gazette 
in 1884 had made itself largely instnimental in the sending 
of Gordon to Khartoum.^ But, in point of fact, the con- 
‘ See vol.i.ip. 124. 
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centration of newspapers in the hands of certain individuals 
diminished, rather than increased, the danger of such 
misapprehension. The process had been now too ■well 
observed to leave any uncertainty as to what might be 
behind th<9se periodical choruses. 

Nevertheless, anxiety about the effects of this process 
was largely responsible for the foundation of a new Liberal 
newspaper, The Tribune, which appeared on the morrow 
of the general election. It restored Liberalism for a 
time to a place among the penny newspapers of London,* 
and it began its career with a brilliant staff. It survived 
only for two years. Its fall was treated by many people 
as a deplorable proof of the lowering standard of the 
modern newspaper reader; he had, they said, become 
accustomed to so little seriousness of pxxrpose in his news¬ 
papers that a reasoned presentation of Liberalism failed 
en'tirely to impress him. The professional journalist 
was rather inclined to attribute the fall to other reasons. 
An even briefer career was the lot of another newspaper 
founded in this year, with the title of The Majority ; it was 
published at a halfpeimy, and proposed to be “ the organ 
of all who work for wage or salary.” Unfortxmately, such 
people were less a public than a number of publics, each of 
which responded to a more precise appeal from existing 
newspapers, and The Majority only lived for a week or two. 

The one thing which could compete for public attention 
at the beginning of the year with the Liberal triumph 
was the laumching of the Dreadnought in February. There 
had already been some stimulation of interest, because of 
the secrecy attending the construction of the ship, and 
still more because of the amazing fact that she had been 
laid do-wn in October with the intention of launching her 
in February and completing her for sea within eighteen 
months—a feat unprecedented in naval construction. 
Now that she was launched, it was obvious that she repre- 

See p, 88. 
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sejited a startlingly new theory of design, the result of 
the deliberations of a special committee, whose report had 
been kept secret. Two main characteristics of the Dread¬ 
nought marked her oft at once from all other battleships. 
Her immense sides were imbi’oken by any casemates— 
any of the recessed or projecting semicircles that had 
hitherto diversified the outlines of warships ; hers were 
as clean and simple as the sides of an ocean liner. Secondly 
she was designed to carry only one type of gun, and that 
a large one—^ten 12-inch guns mounted in barbettes ; 
the absence of secondary armament freed her from any 
necessity for openings m her watertight compartments. 
Moreover the clearness of her lines would help to give 
her speed. She was to steam twenty-one knots, against 
the eighteen and a half which had hitherto been the 
swiftest pace of a battleship. She marked at the same 
time an advance in size, displacing 17,900 tons against 
the 16,500 of the King Edward the Seventh. It 
was well known that consideration of the naval 
engagements in the Russo-Japanese War—^the first 
time that modem warships had been in action—^liad 
largely dictated the new design. Tsu-Shima had been 
a “ heavy-gmi ” battle; and the purpose in view -was to 
create a battleship capable of inflicting the maximmn 
injury at the maximum distance, while herself offering 
the least holding ground for the enemy’s slrclls. It was 
remarked, with gratification, that a line of ten Dreadnoughts 
would be equal in fighting power to twenty Dominions 
or twenty Agamemnons (the two latest previous types), 
and at the same time would be much easier for an admiral 
to handle. A suitable footnote to the launching of this 
great ship was provided later in the year by the wonder¬ 
fully efficient gunnery scores made by the various fleets 
at gun practice ; the percentage of hits to shots had ap¬ 
proached eighty; and the presence of Captain Percy Scott 
at the Admiralty was a guarantee of continued efficiency. 
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remissions of taxation (the coal-duty was removed, and a 
penny was taken off the tea-tax), showed intentions sound 
enough to please the financiers. The most anxious period 
of the year for the business world was in October, when 
^e failure of the Knickerbocker Trust Company in New 
York brought about a nm on the banks there. A panic 
followed in Wall Street; one bank after another suspended 
payment, and for a few days the whole credit system of 
the United States was in danger. In London, besides 
the inevitable disturbance of the stock markets by the 
failures and the uncertainty, there was the “ pinching ” 
effect of the heavy call for gold from the United States. 
Ihe treasury of that country ordered an immediate coinage 
of three millions sterling in gold, but fifteen millions had 
also to be drawn from London. The Bank Hate rose at 
once, and went as high as 7 per cent. ; at that figure 
the influx of gold was suflicient to meet the strain, and, 
though the depressing effects of the panic lasted for some 
time, the English markets came very well out of the 
trouble. The most interesting operation in England at 
the moment was an amalgamation of some of the largest 
.soap manufacturing companies. It attained more than a 
.stock market notoriety, because it was violently attacked 
by certain newspapers as the beginning of a monopolist 
trust which would capture the retail trade, and prevent 
honest competition in either price or quality of soap. 
These newspapers worked up their indignation on behalf 
of the poor washerwoman, and other such members of tlie 
community not often within the purview of the editors 
concerned. When the indignation reached the point of 
accusing Messi’s Lever Brothers of selling short weight, 
the latter entered a libel action, which ended in the 
following year in an agreed verdict of £50,000 damages 
and costs. Another important trade matter of the 
year was the meeting in England of the International 
Federation of Ma.ster Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
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CHAPTER n 


1899 CONTINUED 


THE “ tjNHEAUTHY CALM ” 


M 


R BALFOUR, in a speedi delivered just befort 
the opening of the serfisi^n, deploi'ed tlic 
healthy ” in political lifc. He was referring 


^ jit. nctiiujy uauii ----—-- 

mainly, of course, to the fact that the Opposition 
more concerned with internal cdisagreenients than 


attacking the Government, but he implied a certniij 
slackness on the Government si tic. The complaint 
some reason. A Queen’s Speech, in which the ehn f 
legislative proposals were a Bill for setting up 
municipalities to replace the vestries in Eondon, a 
Education Bill, and a Bill to as.sist workmen to purcbn -.<' 
their homes, was a poor effort A forecast of a session 
too in which disorders in the Church were specified n-* 
“ the rock ahead ” was not impressive. The deplored cidiii. 


however, was but superficial. session was not. .sin 

weeks old before debate on the Civil Service Vote b<^cn*ii«' 
the occasion for discussing policy of the Coloniol 

Office in respect to the Transvtial. In April adVHitccd 
Radicals were challenging the tJovenunent to give u*» 
explanation of a great increase of barrack accomnuxiatnm 
in South Africa. By the mitldle of June a Blue Brwtk 
of despatches which had passed bet-ween Mr Chambcflnin 
and Sir Alfred Milner was puBiished, and the tone *»f 
them left little doubt of the direction in which event'* 


were moving. 

For whole-hearted Liberals to feci that they confronif'd 
these events with divided counsels, and a new leadt^r. Hi*' 
choice of whom seemed merely opportunist, must Itu'v *• 
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CHAPTER I 


ENGLAND IN 1899 

E ngland in 1899 hardly reprcsrnted the iiiral 
spectacle of a people on the ere cif a 
trial of its spirit. The natifniul temper nt the 
^noment was a curiou.s mixture of hilarity niul mtMtditKSis, 
of assurance and anxious ealeulatitais, of enerj'v ntul 
hesitation. So indeterminate were feeling and purtin .r 
that a generally warlike disposition was presently to 
greet the actual outbreak of war as a f huiiderl >olt. l»« >!it ies 
were at an unhealthy pause, sodtd life in an rijimlly un¬ 
healthy fever. In commerce an uiiparniieled volume nf 
business was being regarded almost usknnee; juosperii t. 
was felt to be founded upon ill-consirlerecl and inude'iunf »• 
business rnethods. In this matter, as in ntliers. thenumfry 
was in an introspective frarne of mind. Itfaiiy element-i in 
its activities were seen to be false. Kiich percept if »n, how¬ 
ever, formed no real preparedness for the f>r(h‘a! of the 
melting pot. The quality of tlie nntiomtl metal %viis not 
doubted : only its shape and the kecnm ss of its ctlge re 
in question. 

The futility of current political cxchaitg<‘s was ohviou*, 
in each of the three political parties. Hie ft.n irvativ. 
Government could not feel much interest in pj-ojiosinp 
home legislation while South African affairs were itssuming 
daily a more menacing aspect. The (’onsr-rvaf ive mn]«.rit >- 
was so large that marking time irnmlvial no diingcr in the 
division lobbies. Moreover, the Governnienl Imd little 
to fear from an Opposition more than half pamlyst d by 
internal divisions. These had now l>ec<nne acute. Iti 
9 
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December 1898 Sir William Harcourt had declined to lead 
any longer; and in the ensuing correspondence between 
him and Mr John Morley (which formed the vehicle for 
conveying Sir William Harcourt’s decision to the public) 
there had been exasperated revelations of the conflict of 
opinion, the sectional disagreements rife among Liberals. 
The deepest cause of division was one which in the next 
two or three years was to operate more and more violently 
—the division to be represented under the labels Liberal 
Imperialist and Little Englander. Ever since the Jame¬ 
son Eaid there had been within the Liberals a group which 
regarded with the utmost suspicion the Conservative 
policy of expansion, believing it to involve an immoral 
concentration of purpose on aggrandisement. The Soudan 
campaign and the annexation of the Soudan, so deeply 
altering our position in Egypt, provided food for this 
belief; the victory at Omdurman appeared to these men 
unnecessarily murderous, and the destruction of the 
Mahdi’s tomb and the exhumation of his body (deliber¬ 
ately undertaken to prevent a revival of fanaticism) they 
criticised as barbarous acts. This group, composed of 
active and energetic men, watching with gravest misgivings 
the trend of affairs in South Africa, was able to make its 
current of opinion a marked one in the party. On the 
other hand, many Liberals thought such views were too 
straitened, and that moreover they were coloured by an 
unpraiseworthy dislike and distrust of Mr Chamberlain’s 
personality. The rescue of the Soudan from the Khalifa 
was, they said, after all, an advance of civilisation in a 
dark spot of the earth; and, as for South Africa, it was 
strange for Liberalism to be in the position of defending 
a state of affairs in which half a population was being 
taxed without representation. (For, of course, the Little 
Englander’s criticisms of Mr Chamberlain’s methods in 
regard to the Transvaal were readily made to appear as 
a defence of President Kruger’s.) Tjord Rosebery w'as 
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generally looked on as leader of the Liberal Imperialists, 
but here again a side current was working. A good many 
Liberals who had little sympathy with anti-Tinperialism 
considered that Lord Rosebery showed a propensity 
towards sentimental jingoism, and was too ready to treat, 
the acquisition of any swamp in South Africa as of 
greater importance than conditions in England. Then* 
was prevalent also a feeling that the Liberal party had 
let slip its opportunity of guiding democratic impnls<‘. 
Mr Gladstone, we have seen, had frankly held his leader¬ 
ship from 1886 to 1894 for one purpose only—Ilonu' 
•Rule; he had been followed by Lord Rosebery, w'ho 
had shown little sympathy for democratic movements; 
and Lord Rosebery had been succeeded by Sir WilUntn 
Harcomt, who was in every sense a Whig. That flu- 
urgent need, as well as the propelling force, of Social 
Reform seemed to have passed the party by was the 
feeling of a letter published in 1899 by a group of ymujg 
Oxford Liberals—^unknown at the time but to be known 
hoitourably enough before long. In this year they' addeil 
to the resources of Liberalism a w(?ckly organ- Thr 
Speaker. 

In view of the dissensions among Liberals, it was small 
wonder that Professor Goldwin Smith, writing one of his 
letters of a looker-on from Canada, should say that what, 
was wanted in 1899 was rather a party than a leader. 
But it was with the choice of a leader the disagrcenn-nts 
at the moment were most concerned. The diflicultic-s of 
this choice were so ludicrously public that The Daily jMnil 
rushed in with the proposal of a plebiscite as to the futtjre 
policy of the party and who should be its leader. It was 
all very well to say, as some Liberals did,* that the divi¬ 
sions and manoeuvres were confined to the House of 
Commons, and counted for little in the country at large. 

* See, for iastance, an article by Dr Guinness Rogers It* The 
NinsteeiUh Century, January 1899. 
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Even if that were true for the moment, it necessarily 
ceased to be true before very long, since Members of Parlia¬ 
ment inevitably put their own points of view before their 
constituents, and the latter, in approving or disapproving 
them, began to share in the same divergences. 

The third party in the House of Commons—^the Irish 
Party—was at this time ineffective too. In the autumn 
of 1898 there had been an attempt, headed by Mr John 
Dillon, to close the breach caused seven years earlier by 
the disastrous accompaniments of the fall of Parnell: 
the attempt was renewed early in 1899. But it had 
failed; the party remained in two unequal sections, and<> 
as a whole, was morose and powerless. Lord Rosebery’s 
coolness towards Home Rule ^ seemed to have its sequel 
this year in a statement from Sir Henry Fowler that the 
Liberal alliance with the Irish was at an end. ® It was true 
the formula employed said that the Irish party felt itself 
stronger in independence of English parties ; but here was 
another source of cleavage for Liberal opinion. There 
were many Liberals who could not but bitterly resent 
the suggestion that certain of their colleagues looked on 
Home Rule as a policy to be taken up or set down at 
convenience. 

When we turn from this confusion in politics to the 
world of commerce we come on a state of things that 
might have apparently given unmitigated cause for satis¬ 
faction. At the opening of 1899 the prospects in all 
trades were good. Shipbuilding had risen to a record 
output in 1898, and it showed no tendency to slacken. 
The White Star ship Oceanic was launched in 1899 and, 
with her length of 705 feet and tonnage of 17,040, she 
opened a new era of colossal merchant vessels. So great 
was activity in the spinning trade that the only apprehen¬ 
sion felt was lest too many mills were being erected. The 

> Vol i., page 349. 

* The Times, 3rd. February 1899. 
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iron and steel works were busy, almost to tlieir lirnite of 
capacity. The chemical trade, though its equipment was 
stated to be rather behindhand as compared with that of 
the German chemists, was making the most of its facilitie-s. 
Even farming had a share in the general prosperity. 
Since the depression in 1879 and 1880 a new generation 
of farmers had been growing up, men more ready than 
their fathers to experiment, to take advantage of new 
machinery, to relinquish the unprofitable grain crop.s to 
which the earlier generation had clung as to its honour. 
Lowered rents, better means of communication, had 
achieved something; and, though imjjrovenieirt in method, 
co-operation, the use of light raihvays, corisidenit i<ni of 
market requirements, advanced .so slowly that at. times 
there seemed no advance at all, the fact remaineti that 
there was unusual hopefulne.ss even among agriculturists. 
Nor was this hopefulness of prospect belied : when it; 
came to be looked back upon, 1809 could he chronicled a« 
an annus mirabilis in trade—the best year for a quarter 
of a century. None the less a certain imeasiric.sK among 
business men was making itself felt at this time in funda¬ 
mental criticisms. Whence, it was asked, was the money 
being drawn that was pouring into the expansion of 
factories and engineering shops ? Part of it could, no 
doubt, be traced to the growth of the new banking sy.stom 
the amalgamation of small banks into hug«i ron<:ern.s. * 
For one effect of this process had been the estal>iishmrnt 
of an immense number of branch banks in places f t>o small 
for the old private banks to have been able to Hupijort. 
br^ches in them, and these drew in numerous small sumu 
which in old days would have remained outside the banking 
system, and so could not have been utilised as they were 
being utilised now. But though nmch loan capital might 
be traced in this way, a feeling was prevalent thaf. English 
trade was depardingtoo largely on foreign financing nnd on 
^ Vol. 1., 
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borrowing from America. Of the great firms of financiers 
—Rothschilds, Raphaels, Morgans, Speyers, Seligmanns, 
Hambro—^none were English; and though this of course 
did not imply that all the money they handled was foreign 
money, it did suggest that English industry must be un¬ 
certain where its foundations were laid.^ Another cause 
for uneasiness was found in the fact that in our foreign 
trade the excess of imports over exports was heavy, and 
the discrepancy was taken by some persons to mean that • 
the national prosperity was xmreal as long as hostile tariffs 
prevented our exchanging an exactly equal quantity of 
exports for the imports we cdnsumed. Mr Chamberlaii), ' 
was tentatively approaching this position in January 1899, 
though, as The Times noted, he “ judiciously abstained 
from offering many figures to a popular audience.” “ Sir 
Robert Giffen, upon the other hand, was pointing out that 
our position as the Free Trade nation constituted us “ the 
bankers of the world,” and that our “ invisible exports ” 
under that head were a genuine item of prosperity. Yet a 
third, and a grave, source of uneasiness was found in the 
nature of the company promoting which in a period of such 
excellent trade was naturally enough active. The crashing 
downfall of the cycle boom still reverberated in the City. 
The Company Laws, so often called in question of late, 
were again being criticised. It was, for instance, felt to be 
a mistake that, while all private traders in bankruptcy 
had to xmdergo public examination, the director of a 
company could, according to the Act of 1^0, only be 
compelled to submit to such examination if the Official 
Receiver saw reason to suspect actual fraud. Twice at 
least in the course of the year the business community 
had striking support given to its uneasiness. In February 
the of the Millwall Docks absconded, and he 

^ Scsc stn SLtticlCi Trado in in Th& Niu$t&$uih G$utufy*^ 

May 1899. 

»19th January 1899. 
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was found to have been falsifying the company’s books 
m order to keep up the dividends out of capital. He was 
arrested later and sent to prison. Then in November 
when, according to custom, the new' Lord Mayor of 
London presented himself at the Law Courts, to receive 
from the Lord Chief Justice the Crown’s acquiescence in 
ms election, the City had to listen to a direct reproof. 
Ihe incoming Lord Mayor, Mr Newton, had been a 
director ol a concern, named the Industrial Contract Cor¬ 
poration, which had Just been wound up and, though Mr 
Newton was himself exonerated from the blame which 
. was being attached to the undertakings of the company, 
the opportunity was taken by the Lord Chief Justice to 
substitute for the usual formalities a rather sharp stjeech 
about the too easy-going acceptance of company director- 
sliips. I he feeling remained widespread that, in spite of 
tnany meent revelations of the evil wrought by “ guinea- 
pig directors, money worship being much in the ascend- 
ant, imiiortant persons continued, in oonsideration of 
directors fees, to lend their names far too readily. Sharp 
as the Lord Chief Justice’s word.s were, and unusual as it 
was to travel outside formalities on such an occasion, 
public opinion fully approved of his action. 

these various misgiving.s were focussed and 
brought to a head m an alann as to a general “ lack of 
dlieieney m trade theories and practice. It became 
known m May that a large contract for a railway bridge 
across the Atbara River, carrying the Nile railway up to 
hml been given to an Anieiieaii linn. The 
outeiy was immediate; England had paid for the recon- 
questoj the Soudan; was she not to expect that openings 

ht',. should put money into 

hei pocket f Ihis claim was replied to in that business¬ 
like spirit England had so much admired in Lord Kit- 
chener s Egyptian campaign; American firms had guar¬ 
anteed the work s completion in a shorter time and witli 
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more certainty than English firms, and promptness wj 
here a quality not to be dispensed with. National hear 
searchings followed this plain speaking. Manufacturer; 
however, refused to accept the chief blame, even if : 
were to be proved that English methods and training wei 
falling behindhand. Trade Unionism in England, the 
pleaded, formed an element of possible delay, with whic 
other countries had not to contend in similar measure 
while strikes were frequent, delivery at a given date coul 
not be absolutely guaranteed. 

Just at this time, as it happened, there were no seritm 
strikes. The only one of any magnitude in 1899 was ; 
strike of operative plasterers; they demanded that al 
foremen should be members of the union. In soini 
directions, indeed, the tide of labour agitation which hac 
risen high in the late eighties and early nineties seemed tc 
be receding. Many small unions were losing ground; 
even the Dockers’ Union was regarded as not very robust; 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, on which in an carliei 
day much energy had been expended, had weakened as 
much as 90 per cent, in membership since 1892. Great 
unions, such as those of the miners, the engineers, the 
cotton and woollen operatives, were flourishing; but the 
net conclusion of the Board of Trade Report on Trade 
Unionism this year was that only 21 per cent, of working 
men were members of unions, and of working women only 
12 per cent. Possibly a sense of the weakness of small 
unions, and their consequent danger to the movement, 
may have dictated a scheme propounded by the Trade 
Union Congress in January for a national federation of 
unions. The federated bodies were to subscribe to the 
federation one or two shillings per member per year, and 
to be entitled in return to an allowance of half-a-crown or 
five shillings per member per week during a strike or a 
look-out. The “ General Strike ” began to loom in the 
minds of nervous persons who read of this scheme. But 
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been very depi-essing. Sir William Hareourt, in address¬ 
ing his letter of resignation to Mr John Morley, had 
appeared to indicate his successor. But Mr Morley, 
' knowing that his strong convictions against the policy 
* that had been pursued in the Soudan, and was now being 
pursued in South Africa, must cut him off from many of 
the most prominent men on his side of the House, and 
might even divide them finally from the party, preferred 
to take refuge in the arduous task that had been imposed 
on him—^the writing of Mr Gladstone’s biogrRi>hy. Fail¬ 
ing Mr Morley, it was taken for granted that the choice 
^must fall on Sir Henry Camphdl-Huimcnnan. As early 
as 5th January, Sir Charles Dilke was alluding to him as 
the probable leader, expressing at the sanie time his own 
distaste for the prospect by tlcseriliing him as “ in the 
whole trend of hi.s mind one of the most t*oiiservafiv(! 
members occupying a scat cm the* Liberul benehcM.” ‘ 
Mr Asquith was mentioned also; but. he- was known to 
prefer for the present to clcjvotc' himself to his successful 
career at the Bar. A meeting at the; National Liberal 
Club exposed the differences of opini<m in full blast. 
Sir Henry CampbcII-Banneriiutn was ultimately chosen 
as leader in the Commons; but, ns in the ease of Kir 
William Hai'court,® the election was half-hearted; tin* 
choice of the leader of the party ns a whole being left 
until there should be a prospect of tla* return of the 
Liberals to power. Sir IL-ury t'uuip})eIl-Bi,uuermau 
was regarded generally ns little more than a stopgap. 
He had no great reputation oufMde tin lb,use; luul 
cun-ent opinion attribut<-d bis ehs-tiou to the fact that 
he had not been identilied with either extreme ntmaig 
Liberals; that he was neither u Little Kngtuiider mv an 
active Imperialist, and might be expeeled to “ sit the 
lence, fully satisfying no seetion of his folbwers, (,ut 

' T/tP Timer,, Otli J.o.u.u v i 

* Vdl. i.. j>,igc 
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such an idea had not much actuality, the likelihood of 
complete federation even was open to a good deal of 
doubt. When the South Wales miners, for insfcinec, were 
ready to come into the Miners’ Federation the ollicials of 
the latter body thought they detected a mercenary spirit 
in the South Wales men, a desire mainly to dip into the 
funds of the larger organisation. It seemed po.s.sibIe at 
least that similar suspicions in other large union.s might 
handicap federation. Yet if a general strike were 
hardly a seriou.s danger, uneasiness in regard to sectional 
strikes remained active. The question as to some hmn 
sf statutory obligation was continually in the air, and tlu: 
provisions for compulsory labour arbitration in New 
Zealand were much discussed—too rnueh, in the opinion 
of people who considered that Colonial experiments could 
have little meaning for England.^' Many persons, too, 
held that compulsory arbitration was an "idle phrase, ftir 
trade unions were not entities as employers were; they 
could riot be compelled “Organisation of cfipital,” it 
was said, “is the industrial remedy for .strikes, ami 
incorporation of the unions the legislative one.” ® 

These misgivings as to methods and organi.sation, so 
soon to be felt in other departments of national life, were 
for the moment confined almo.st entirely to persons of 
cominercial importance. As yet the man in the street felt 
nothing but a sense of prosperity ; the nation at large was 
inclined to swagger; widespread interest taken In the 
lamentable condition of tlie Liberal party was ehielly due 
to a conviction that by its distrust of the growing sfiirit of 
Imperialism it had merited disaster. Mr Chamberlain was 
asserting that 1898 had marked the end of the epoch of the 
Maiichester School: “ We are all Imperiali.sts now. We 
realise, but do not flinch from, the responsibilities and the 

^ See, for instance, a letter by tlie Bishop of Hereford in T/t$ 
Times, 4th January 1899. 

" The Times, loth January 1899. 

B 
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obligations which Imperialism brings.” ^ A change too 
was taking place in England’s relation to other European 
powers, though it was attributed rather to an awakening 
of national spirit than to any specific event.^ The new 
temper was such that Lord Salisbury’s handling of the 
Fashoda incident ® was felt to have strengthened his hold 
on popularity to a degree which minimised any chances 
Liberals might have had of returning to power. The great 
trade prosperity was everywhere affecting the public mind. 
The standard of wealth—of acquisition and of expenditure 
—^had leaped up. Not everyone could be a millionaire 
created by Kimberley or the Rand; but almost anyone* 
might at the moment become abnormally rich, provided 
he were astute enough at company promotion. The 
Colossus was the popular idol, whether he took the shape 
of Mr Rhodes, with his hold on De Beers, of Mr J. IJ. 
Robinson with his deep leads paying him 100 per cent.,^ of 
Mr Carnegie with his entrenched giant of steel production 
at Pittsburg, of Mr Rockefeller with his thumb on every 
little oil shop, or of Mr Pierpont Morgan with his Brobding- 
nagian pocket always in the place to catch a toppling 
American railroad. For the new standard of possessioufi 
the old standard of expenditure did not suffice. Already' 
in London “ smart ” entertaining was having recourse to 
hotels. A dinner-party in a glittering restaurant, filled with 
people, and backed by a kitchen and cellars of which tint 
range was naturally wider, while the quality was not poorer, 
than that of great houses, was more amusing than the 
best that could be done privately. Also the newly rich, 
of whom there were many, felt themselves safer in the 
hands of a maitre d'hotel* The season in London was being 

^ Speech at Birmingham, 2Sth January 1899. 

® the Times, leading article, 4th February 1B99. 

® VoL i., page 442. 

* The Times, in an interesting comment on this change (2 5lii 
September 1B99) remarked that, as the club had originally grown 
out of the tavern, so now the great hotel seemed becoming a new 
kind of club. 
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r week-end ” habit. Families no longer 
complete establishments to town; they kept 

parties was made nothing of. Autumn shooting-parties 
had the expectation of being provided with day 5ter day 

running into four figures^ 

gambling possibilities m bridge violently accelerated 
changing manners and customs.^ 

^T’ effects upon women that the 

Jn 'Tr* r f y became most rapidly marked. 

the laterS^t ^ as 

themoLw '^hole had 

the SSrlnW were the clubs and 

the gaming-tables ; theire, quite as much as their women’s, 

^lZlthm^T''} r Jewellery. Now greater 

In oni t extravagance in women and men. 

AleSindrrT’ "’’ere not a novelty. The 

Alexandra had been founded in 1884. It had been 

followed m 1887 by the Ladies’ University Club, in IsS 

oLied^rS'- t\TO, with the Sesame, 

opened in 189o, embraced rather women in professional 

Sn r It "‘'rf Pik Club, in 

BvlSMthif V "f Empress in 1897. 

01 twenty-eight. Bridge owed its absorbing poriularitv 
in fi ^ T which women devotcid themselves 

for s, Tvhen men sat at eard-tables 

fiCTbt tlT" ^ stretch. In another point also 

tjghteenth-contury custom was returning; powder smd 

(lc'ith“on1‘^TS"* ly “oted at the time, tecaiise of the 

ikpr?r899, Aiistrutlier in 77 n? NmeUt^uA Cenfurf^ 
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paint were no longer only being employed to hide the marks 

of age; they were being used again by young women. The 

“ advanced woman,” too, who had been making her way 
for years past, mustered in force in London this summer 
for aix International Congress of Women. At this many 
tliscussions took place, on political subjects, such as woman 
suffrage, and women’s work in local government; on 
technical training for women ; the ethics of expenditure ; 
equal wages for women doing the same work as men ; an 
equal moral standard for the sexes ; women’s clubs, women 
in science (Mrs Ayrton had just been reading a paper on the 
Electric Arc before the Institute of Electrical Engineers) ; * 
and on a number of questions of domestic economy. But 
the congress was not a marked success. It was felt to 
have produced a welter of^ papers and discussions without 
much relation to one another or to central principles.’^ A 
more ephemeral phase of advanced views challenged public 
opinion this year in the Harberton case. Lady Harberton, 
who had been a consistent champion of “ rational dress ” 
for women, brought an action against the landlady at the 
Hautboy Inn, at Ockham, for having refused her ad^ssion 
to the inn coffee-room. The object was to raise the 
question whether a knickerbocker costume could rightly 
be considered as unsuitable for women. The law, however, 
ingeniously avoided giving a judgment on this matter. 
The only ground, it said, for action would have been refusal 
of reasonable accommodation and refreshment. The land¬ 
lady of the Hautboy had not been guilty of such a ref usal, 
aixd her right to serve the refreshment in a comfortable 
room other than the coffee-room was upheld. The ca.se 
ixevcr commanded more than a passing interest. 

The exaggerated standard of expenditure among the well¬ 
born and the rich had its full middle-class counterpart in 
the determination to “ have a good time.” All kinds of 

‘ Hee aii article by Miss Frances Low in. I'h* Nimiemth Century, 
August i 899< 
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sports seemed to be taking new and lively turns, Iforse- 
racing was stirred by the arrival of Tod Sloan and the 
"i^erican seat,” with the saddle phiced far forward, 
stirrups shortened to give a crouching attitufle on the 
withers, and the reins gripped on either side of the horse’s 
neck. Like most American inventions it %va.s thoroughly 
suited to its purpose: the jockey’s weight was thrown 
where it was most easily carried and the retar<lation causctl 
by air pressure on the jockey’s body was reduced to a 
minimum; Sloan almost lay on the horse’s neck. '‘I’liere 
was scoffing at first; Englishmen are not prone to think 
' they can leam about sport from other nations. But the 
reasonableness of the new seat, com})ined %vifh Slrjan’s 
constant successes, soon caused his attitude to copied, 
and within a year or two the older manner had disappcainxl 
from racecourses. The authorities had otlu-r n'jisons too 
for welcoming Sloan. He rode h.-ird all the way ; so his 
success was likely to break dow'n tlic growing feutlcney 
towards finesse in racing, nursing horses ■“ messing th(;ta 
about ” was the uncompromising phrase use<i I »v a st ewartl 
of the Jockey Club—in order to bring them «j)‘ with a run 
at the finish.’^ Cycling as a sport had been uriaffc<>ted by 
the downfall of the cycle company boom. It was still very 
popular, and the names of eraek racingciyelists wctc? idriiost 
as well known as the names of jockeys. A ih*w iin-{‘ntion 
had been _made-the free-wheel-and people ^vere ns 
wishful to ride the latest types of laeyeh; as they heeanic n 
tew yeare later to possess the most uji-to-.laf e umf op car * 
a machine two or three years old ivas n tiling no sclf- 
respectmg cychst cared to ride. hVsh Uhna tm> were 

rf <iry summer had 

favomed batsmen, and huge scores had bc<«n made. Thw 

res^ted m a discussion of the almost too great pcrfcc-tinn 
of the modem cricket pitch j cither, it was eonf ended, 
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bats should be smaller or wickets should be bro^^er. 
cricketers debated the rules for “ following on. G( 

bv this time so widespread that the perpetual oper 
new links almost ceased to be noticed-~it was now 
possible for a watering-place to su^ive without , 
course. Boat-racing was enlivened by the breal^j 
at last of the long series of Oxford successes. In 
Cambridge crew, stroked by Mr Gibbon, and mclud 
Dudley Ward and Mr R. B. Etberington Smith, tun 
luck, and won a most popular victoiy ■ In athletic o 
the interest of the year was a meeting between a coi 
team from Harvard and Yale and a similarly cons 
team from Oxford and Cambridge. An entire! 
sport was making its appearance in England—Ju- 
Japaneseform of wrestling, in which scientific knc 
of bones and muscles was used to devise holds 
“ locks ” of a kind that converted an attacker s 
to his own destruction. In football profcssioml c 
were taking on almost the nature of gladiatorial d 
The methods of the northern mamif acturing towns 
football teams were maintained by a limited liabili 
pany which made dividends out of the “ gates ’ at r 
were being imitated in the south. London subu. 
southern provincial towns possessed their prof 
teams, and rivalry was fierce enough at times t 
the referee’s post a dangerous one. Late in the yes 
spirit invaded even yacht-racing—a sport iii wl 
populace hitherto had had no portion. A chalh 
the America Cup was made by Sir Thomas Liptor 
became instantly a popular affair ; the ordinary r 
prepared by Lipton’s shops and X.ipton s adverti 
to accept him as the purveyor of yaelit-racing. 
signers set to work at contriving a “ skimmin 
vessel which should allow of sufRcient tei 
strengthening to be enabled to cross the Atlantic, 
believed that the necessity imposed on the chalk 
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bats should be smaller or wickets should be broader. Other 
cricketers debated the rules for “ following on.” Golf was 
by this time so widespread that the peipetual opening of 
new links almost ceased to be noticed—-it was now hardly 
possible for a watering-place to survive without a golf- 
course. Boat-racing was enlivened by the breaking down 
at last of the long series of Oxford successes. In 1899 a 
Cambridge crew, stroked by Mr Gibbon, and including Mr 
Dudley Ward and Mr R. B. Etherington Smith, turned the 
luck, and won a most popular victory. In athletic contests 
the interest of the year was a meeting between a combined ^ 
team from Harvard and Yale and a similarly constituted^ 
team from Oxford and Cambridge. An entirely new 
sport was making its appearance in England—Ju-jitsu, a 
Japanese form of wrestling, in which scientific Icnowledge 
of bones and muscles was used to devise “ holds ” and 
“ locks ” of a kind that converted an attacker’s energy 
to his own destruction. In football professional contests 
were kakiu g on almost the nature of gladiatorial displays. 
The methods of the northern manufacturing towns, where 
football teams were maintained by a limited liability com¬ 
pany which made dividends out of the “ gates ” at matches 
were being imitated in the south. London suburbs and 
southern provincial towns possessed their professional 
teams, and rivalry was fierce enough at times to make 
the referee’s post a dangerous one. Late in the year a new 
spirit invaded even yacht-racing—a sport in which the 
populace hitherto had had no portion. A challenge for 
the America Cup was made by Sir Thomas Lipton. This 
became instantly a popular affair; the ordinary man was 
prepared by Lipton’s shops and Lipton’s advertisements 
to accept him as the purveyor of yacht-racing. The de¬ 
signers set to work at contriving a “ skimming-dish ” 
vessel which should allow of sufficient temporary 
strengthening to be enabled to cross the Atlantic. It was 
believed that the necessity imposed on the challenger for 
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the cup of sailing across to the (’(jiitc.st acM-ounted h>r 
previous British defeats; a racing yacht built on the 
spot could be made so much more lightly, and so nmch 
further from the “ cruiser ” fonn. The buikling of Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s STiainrock was followed with keen public 
interest; and w'hen at last slie had crossed to Americii, 
and the races began, newspaper enterprise bolstercsl the* 
excitement. Differences in time caused the races tf> be 
sailed when it w'as evening this side the Atlantic, 'i’he 
ingenuity of The Daily Mail arranged that tiie respective 
positions of the yachts during tlie race should be signifieti 
by red and blue lamps hoisted against a tower on the south 
side of the Thames. Other newspaper pr(>prie(.<»rs folhnvei I 
with modifications of the i<lca ; and so while the ratss were 
taking place the Thames Kmhanktnent was blocked every 
evening with crowds .seeing the newest gainnty show. 'I'he 
Shamrock fared better than some earlier challengers Imd 
done; but the light airs of the American seaboard in 
autumn—the first race was not fhiislusi within the time 
limit—baffled her, and ultimately .she was Itentj-n. Hut 
this was not till late in Octoher, and by that time sterner 
events had distracted the popular niiml. 

The affair at the time appeared to many }»er.stHi», not 
hopelessly old-fashioned, as chiefly a proof of the metmee 
of advertisement metliod.s. 'I'hey were; shtieked f(j sw 
even The Times being invaded by .sfrideuey : its pusbing 
of iheEncyclopccdia Britannicu was om^ of the jokes of the 
year. Illuminated .sky-signs blinking from street corners 
and shop fronts were (hmotmeed as dangemus to iuirses 
as well as offensive to humanity. V<‘t all such enterprise 
was part of a general liveline.ss %vhieh, though it might 
show want of ballast, wa.s hardly likely tij la; eh«-ked by 
staid prote.station.s. The Jidle of Xm Vork, Fhmtdtatt, 
and San Toy were the succe.sse.s of the theatres ; thc>’ were 
cheerful, irresponsible musical comedies lavishly staged 
The Gay Lord Qixex, The Amhassndur and The {'(inarjf. nil 
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of them light comedies, were the dramatic events of the 
year. The catchword of the streets, “ Let ’em all come,” 
expressed the vague swagger which everywhere was the 
mode. The public was agape for sensation; readily 
gullible, but quick to forgive in a burst of laughter when 
an imposture it had found entertaining was exposed. A 
man named De Rougemont had come to London with 
astonishing tales of ad\'enture in the north of Australia. 
He had lectured to huge audiences, and then on the first 
touch of investigation his whole tale collapsed like a bubble. 
The public laughed, enjoying the idea of the impudence of 
the fraud as much as it had enjoyed the wonders of the''' 
lecturer. It enjoyed enormously too the situation created 
on the death of Earl Poulett, when a man who for years had 
been grinding a barrel organ in London put in his claim 
as heir to the Poulett estates and the gates of the 
family mansion in Somersetshire were barricaded against 
him. 

In another section of the public the; general (;xtravaga.nce 
and irresponsibility were producing a reactionary pose. 

“ Back to the land ” was hardly yet a catchword; but 
individuals were retiring to the country and writing to the 
Press of the joys of small holdings, (’ycling had led to a 
rediscovery of the country, and persons who prided them¬ 
selves on their sensibility were talking of the Simple Life. 
Similarly, the more frivolous the noi-mal stage b<;ea!ne, the 
more strenuous became the devotees of ethical drama. 
The Independent Theatre had come to an end ; but in the 
autumn of 1899 some of its disciples, combining with new 
forces, founded the Stage Society. Its object was to 
produce English plays which the commercial stage would 
not take up, and also translations of !(;ading foreign plays. 

It opened its career with Mr Bernard Shaw’s You Never 
Can Tell and followed that with plays by Mr Sidney 
Olivier, Ibsen, Fiona Macleod, Maeterlinck, and Haupt¬ 
mann. The society had its performances on Sundays in 
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order to secure the services of actors and aetrcs.s{.;s nigajiieri 
every other night of the week. Tlie pleasure of finding tin 
occupation for Sunday evenings in London brought many 
members to the society. 

In literature new names were coining to tJie front. Mr 
W. B. Yeats and Mr Stephen Pliillips (whose /Mo/o mid 
Francesca was published late in the year) gave new hopes 
for poetry; Mr Maurice Hewlett and Miss Fmvler w'cre 
the new-comers to the novel reader. An extraordinary 
revelation of the position Mr Rudyard Ki[iling had made 
for himself occurred wdien news was published at the eufl 
of February that he was gravely ill of piK-umunia in Xe%v 
York. For a week bulletins about him were the irjtist 
important items in the newspajmrs ; and when, on th<* 
announcement that he was out of danger, the tierman 
Emperor sent Mrs Kipling a tel(?gram of congratulation 
and appreciation of her hushand’s work, t here was no in¬ 
congruity in the action; for tlut English an<l American 
nations had been awaiting the rnoineni of relief. .Mr 
Kipling’s only publication this year, beyond the jWKun, 
The White Mark’s Barden, addresses! to the United ,Sfaf<'s 
on its responsibilities in the I’hilippini's, and a poem later 
in connection with the menace of the Roer War, was iiw 
school story, Stalky and Co. It caused the first s!ack<'ning 
of his popularity; exactly the men who hud most ailndred 
his “ plain tales ” of distant parts of the Kniiiire disliked 
this plain talc of a public schoolboy’s life ; if. was so far 
from the convention that Walerloos are won on the 
playing fields of Eton. 

In the region of science much new life was stirring. 
Wireless telegraphy, exciting glimps<*s of which hud been 
obtained from time to time in the past two years, came 
now to a public and {irnctical sucec’ss. In Alare-h the first 
wireless Press message was sent by .Miuxioni instruments 
across the English Channel from Winu-reux to the South 
Foreland. In July the system was ntiliseil for the fiw*t 
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at least vitally offending none.” ^ In his first week of 
leadership, Sir Henry showed a vigour and acuteness that 
may well have startled the Ministerial benches. But it 
was only a brief success. It is doubtful whether even 
political genius could have won any continuous success 
in a session when the main interest of politics was one 
in which many of his prominent followers were more m 
sympathy with the Government than with their own 
leader. It was inadvisable to make even such attempts 
as the rules of the House admitted to bring to the front a 
subject which, while it was engrossing all thoughts, had 
no official existence. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman'^ 
had to flesh his sword in mock battles. 

The “ rock ahead ” which had been so curiously looming 
at the opening of the session proved not very formidable. 
But there had been a revival of ecclesiastical controversy 
and an Anti-Ritualist Campaign, which had^ contrived 
to attract much attention. This was a good deal due 
to the tactics pursued by a small group ol i)ersous who, 
making theiuselves technically jmrishioners of certain 
London churches where High Church practices were in 
vogue, atleiidcd the servitass and intcrnipLcd them )y 
loud protests. Such scenes had been occurring fic(}ucntly 
since the beghming of IH'.tH. It ha|)j)cned also that 
ecclesiastical law, as a highly cfHitrovtu'sia! subject, 
interested two voluminous writers of letters to the news¬ 
papers—Lord Grimthori)C and Sir William Harcourt. 
Both were strong Kraslians; and they lillcd columns 
with disquisitions on the law, the supineness of bishops, 
the instruments of Chundi discipline?. 1 he ceremonial 
oblation of incense, reservation of the Sacrament, and 
the use of the confessional were the practices most bitterly 
attacked; such services as the Veneration of the Gross 
on Good Friday being made also oecasions of protest. 
The English Church Union repudiated the authorities 
‘ Tht Times, I7lh January 1899. 
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time at sea; during the naval manoeuvres a cruiser 
scouting ten or t%venty miles ahead of the fleet was kept. 

^ in communication with the admiral in command. Atten¬ 
tion was turned to the steady and devoted experiments % •- 
being made in flying, by the death of Mr P. S. Pilcher 
on 30th September, He and Lilienthal, who had been 
killed three years earlier, lost their lives in the very neces¬ 
sary work of applying theories about the behaviour of 
plane surfaces in air which were slowly altering tbc' %vhoh^ • 

line of advance of aeronautical .science. The belief that 
flight was impracticable without a lifting agent lightt r than 
air was still strong; but breaches were being inacJc* in it.**''^ 
Engineers had a new subject of interest in the turbine 
motor, the invention of the Hon. C. A. Parsons, which was 
a completely now application of steam propulsion. Instead 
of introducing the steam into cylinders, where it acted 
on pistons, which in their turn transmilteil tlu‘ energy by 
cranks to the propeller shaft, Mr Parsons set stt'am to act 
directly upon the shaft. He was alile to transfer the 
triple-expansion principle from the reeiproenting engine 
to his turbine engine. 

The most notable st(!p in medical seiiaiee was Major 
Ross’s announcement in August that he had d<dinitely 
established the fact ol transmission of nialuria by tnos(|iii- 
toos in tropical Af riea. The enlargement of our r<‘S{MUisi- 
bilities in Africa, made lately more urgent by tin* faking 
over of Uganda and Nigeria from the chartered compauitsi 
had created a new neeassity for the study of tntpieal 
disease. Major Ross’s discovery, followed as it. was 
by the corollary that mosquitoe.s could he destroyed 
by treating the water where they bred with kfu-osetie, 
rendered malaria no longer an inevitabh* aeeompatiiment 
of tropical life. At the same time in England great 
interest was being taken in the open air (mre for <*on. 
sumption. Here again a disease had been considered 
incurable by the public at large, if not by the medical 
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profession, until the publication of Dr K(K;h s 
and the heated discussion of them, nja<k‘ pfo{>k! begin {f» 
conceive of consumption as, like other rlisf aw's, due to 
bacteria A great meeting was held at ]Marl borough 
House this year, with the Prince of Wales in tht* t'hnir, 
to give new energy to research and to the discussion of 
methods of cure. The open air system at NoMlraeh. in 
Switzerland, was known; but it was not until this year 
that it began to be understood that the essentials of tin* 
system were a strict regimen and fresh air, not any 
particular forests or mountains. 

* Two important educational movements of hitie 

to be noted. One was the gift by Mr Passmore hldwards 
of a sum of money for building and equipping a I.onilt>n 
School of Economics. Here that new spirit \vv saw 
expressing itself first in the foundation tjf I'niversity 
Settlements’ maybe said to have rcaeh<‘d its most fruitful 
form of expression. Political economy luul uiidrrgone 
the discipline of a searching challcngtj from philiinf hropy: 
it now emerged as a social science—social ccomuuy lUid 
in its new form received again that intellcctunl allcgiaiirc 
which twenty years earlier it bad almost lust. Th«‘ 
energy at the back of the l«ondon School of Emtsoiiucs 
was largely an energy of social reformers ; hut they could 
now reassert the intellectual method of attnfk ujh!|> 
social problems. The second educational movruH’Ut Ijiri 
also a thread of connection with settleinenfs. 'I'ht-if had 
been founded partly to let the working man svv thr value 
of knowledge, and to enable him to distinguish betweru 
true and false kinds of knowledge. Now the working 
man began to have designs of his owjn u|k»u uiiivcmity 
education. A pro|eet had been set on foot in Oxlnnl 
by two Americans, Mr Beard and Mr V'roomiui, to ojwu 
a hall of residence there for working men. There %v«s no 
proposal to give the men a full university emirse ; few 
‘ Vol. i., pag^ 112 . 
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working men could spare the necessary four years, and if 
they occasionally did, the result was rather to cut them 
off from their fellows than to fit them for other life. 
The idea here was that men should come into residence 
for a single year or so, to attend lectures chiefly in econo¬ 
mics and modern history, and should then return to their 
work, not withdrawn from their class by education but 
taking a new feeling for education back into their class. 
The hope was that trade unions and their branches would 
pay the fees of some promising men, while some would 
maintain themselves by doing the household work of the 
hall. The hall, under the name of Ruskin Hall,, was/^ 
opened on 22nd February. The second movement was 
an even more important one for working-class education, 
though at the time, being less picturesque, it attracted 
less attention. A conference between representatives of 
the University Extension System and the Co-operative 
Societies was held in Oxford in August. This attempt 
to give more solidity to the work of extension lecturers, 
both by organising classes and di.seovering the kind of 
instruction most wanted, led a few years later to a wider 
interpretation of the place of university training than 
Ruskin Hall was able to achieve. 

Towards the end of the year learned men were called 
upon to take part in a controversy which was raging at 
dinner-tables. Was 1899, or was it not, the last year of 
the century ? Were we, or were we not, now to surrender 
that which had been our mental and moral label, our 
epithet in respect to our ideals and our prejudice.s—-the 
nineteenth century ? To half the nation it seemed 
obvious that if we had de.scribed all the years beginning 
with 18 as the nineteenth century, then when we began 
with the figures 19 wc must be in the twentieth century. 
The other half of England pointed out forcibly that there 
had been no year 0 at the beginning of our era; we had 
begun with the year 1; therefore the century would not 
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be complete till the passing of the year 100. It 
■was so considerable a controversy that no less a 
person than the Astronomer Iloj'al tfjok n hand in it 
He fixed the beginning of the twentieth ecntury at 
1st January 1901. 
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THE “ tjNHEAUTHY CALM ” 
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R BALFOUR, in a speech delivered just befort 
the opening of the serfisi^n, deploi'ed tlic 
healthy ” in political lifc. He was referring 


^ jit. nctiiujy uauii ----—-- 

mainly, of course, to the fact that the Opposition 
more concerned with internal cdisagreenients than 


attacking the Government, but he implied a certnitj 
slackness on the Government si tic. The complaint 
some reason. A Queen’s Speech, in which the ehn f 
legislative proposals were a Bill for setting up 
municipalities to replace the vestries in London, a situdl 
Education Bill, and a Bill to as.sist workmen to purchn -.<' 
their homes, was a poor effort A forecast of a session 
too iu which disorders in the Church were specified n-* 
“ the rock ahead ” was not impressive. The deplored cidiii. 


however, was but superficial. session was not. .sin 

weeks old before debate on the Civil Service Vote b<^cn*ii«' 
the occasion for discussing policy of the Coloniol 

Office in respect to the Transvtial. In April adVHitccd 
Radicals were challenging the tJovenunent to give u*» 
explanation of a great increase of barrack accomnuxiatnm 
in South Africa. By the mitldle of June a Blue Brwtk 
of despatches which had passed bet-ween Mr Chambcflnin 
and Sir Alfred Milner was puBiished, and the tone *»f 
them left little doubt of the direction in which event'* 


were moving. 

For whole-hearted Liberals to feci that they confronif'd 
these events with divided counsels, and a new leadt^r. Hi*' 
choice of whom seemed merely opportunist, must Itu'v *• 
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been very depi-essing. Sir William Hareourt, in addretiS" 
ing his letter of resignation to Mr John Morley, had 
appeared to indicate his successor. But Mr Morley, 
' knowing that his strong convictions against the policy 
* that had been pursued in the Soudan, and was now being 
pursued in South Africa, must cut him off from many of 
the most prominent men on his side of the House, and 
might even divide them finally from the party, preferred 
to take refuge in the arduous task that had been imposed 
on him—^the writing of Mr Gladstone’s biogrRi>hy. Fail¬ 
ing Mr Morley, it was taken for granted that the choice 
^must fall on Sir Henry Camphdl-Huimcnnan. As early 
as 5th January, Sir Charles Dilke was alluding to him as 
the probable leader, expressing at the snnic time his own 
distaste for the prospect by tlcscriliing him «s “ in the 
whole trend of hi.s mind one of the most t*oiiservafiv(! 
members occupying a scat cm the* Libc'rul beneliCM.” ‘ 
Mr Asquith was mentioned also; but. he- was known to 
prefer for the present to clcjvotc' himself to his successful 
career at the Bar. A meeting at the; National Liberal 
Club exposed the differences of opinion in full blast. 
Sir Henry CampbcII-Banneriiutn was ultimately chosen 
as leader in the Commons; but, ns in the ease of Kir 
William Hai'court,® the election was half-hearted; tin* 
choice of the leader of the party ns a whole being left 
until there should be a prospect of tla* return of the 
Liberals to power. Sir IL-ury t'uuip})eIl-Bimuermau 
was regarded generally ns little more than a stopgap. 
He had no great reputation oufMde th( House; luul 
cun-ent opinion attribut<-d bis ehs-tiou to the fact that 
he had not been identilied with either extreme ntmaig 
Liberals; that he was neither u Little Kngtunder mv an 
active Imperialist, and might be expeeled to “ sit the 
lence, fully satisfying no section of his folbwers, (,nt 

' T/tP Timer,, Otli J.o.u.u v i;.',-, 

* Vdl. i.. j>,igc 
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at least vitally offending none.” ^ In his first week of 
leadership, Sir Henry showed a vigour and acuteness that 
may well have startled the Ministerial benches. But it 
was only a brief success. It is doubtful whether even 
political genius could have won any continuous success 
in a session when the main interest of politics was one 
in which many of his prominent followers were more m 
sympathy with the Government than with their own 
leader. It was inadvisable to make even such attempts 
as the rules of the House admitted to bring to the front a 
subject which, while it was engrossing all thoughts, had 
no official existence. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman'^ 
had to flesh his sword in mock battles. 

The “ rock ahead ” which had been so curiously looming 
at the opening of the session proved not very formidable. 
But there had been a revival of ecclesiastical controversy 
and an Anti-Ritualist Campaign, which had^ contrived 
to attract much attention. This was a good deal due 
to the tactics pursued by a small group ol i)ersous who, 
making theiuselves technically jmrishioners of certain 
London churches where High Church practices were in 
vogue, atleiidcd the servitass and intcrnipLcd them )y 
loud protests. Such scones had boon occurring fiwpicntly 
since the hogiiming of IH'.tH. It ha|)pcned also that 
ecclesiastical law, as a highly (‘(Hitrovtu'sia! subject, 
interested two voluminous writers of letters to the news¬ 
papers—Lord Grimthori)C and Sir William Harcourt. 
Both were strong Kraslians; and they lillcd columns 
with disquisitions on the law, the supineness of bishops, 
the instruments of t’hundi discipline?. 1 he ceremonial 
oblation of incense, reservaiion of the Sacrament, and 
the use of the confessional were the practices most bitterly 
attacked; such services as the Veneration of the Gross 
on Good Friday being made also oecasions of protest. 
The English Church Union repudiated the authorities 
‘ Tht Times, I7lh January 1899. 
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tbit in tliat oa" e • ““-"‘"“lista was 
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tartlX SXe But it went to such 

iShms ™ X , ?■““ authority of the 

nSe’s X M , fT “''“iasKoal offences 

even bv I™ u “ “agal. 

wm-Mr *'“>>, as Sir John Kennaway and Si^ 

■inti rkirdisK^^”*^ ’l support of moderate 

auti iitiuhsls, and was tlirown out deeisively. The 

md“r\r"'?1V *’'= '“a adm«ition; 

i ■ ,r ‘if “ ‘wo archbishops, in a ease brought 
.' *■ judgment against the ceremonial 

procession^"'''" carrying of lights in 


I his ecclesiastical controversy was believed to be 
adding find to tho controversies on education which the 
t.overnmcnts proposals aroused. The endowing of 
VO untory .schools, it was said, became a different matter 
II the Ihurch that had control of these schools might be 
accused sneh lawlessness as to bring up English 
children in belitds not essentially different from those of 
iloiaau ( utholies. Mr Lloyd George was coming to the 
li-oiit on l.lu' Liberal benches largely by his effective 
prwenlatioii of the.se views. However, the Education 
jjill of this year was not highly controversial. It took 
the step, which had _ so long been advocated, of 
the chief authority in education no longer a committee 
of council but a separate board. The Science and Art 
Department of South Kensington, as well as the Education 
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Office, was absorbed by the new board; and thus 
Technical and Secondary L'iducation ^\clc united with 
Klcnieutary liducation in a single .system, ihe Hill 
was criticised as being but a partial dealing with diffi¬ 
culties. The (hull local authorities remained—School " 
Hoards and Voluntary School Comimttec'.s——and Liberal 
opinion was in favour of placing the; responsibility lor 
local administration u]>on the county councils, working 
through committees, 'i lu' idea ju’ompling this suggestion 
was tliat the religious dillicnlty might be removed if 
elementary schools w'crc admini.stcrctl by^ botlic's m tlic 
main popularly elected. The Hill, however, met witlT 
no disa.stcr and passed into law. Another measure that 
became law provided for the rating of the clergy of the 
Church of England on only half tln^ Tithe Ilcnt Charge 
of their benefices. There had been a ecatain uufainK‘SS 
in the rating of the elergy on account of the falling tithe 
returns due to the lowiu’cd pri((e ol corn. Hut Ibis Hill, 
which aui-laa‘is('d paym(*ut. irnm the l.oeal I.ixaf-ion 
Account of iiie E\cbc(jUcf of half Mm rales hilherlt) 
charged on the elergy, wa.-. another <»f fhose pieces ol 
Iegisla.tiou i)}' i>rivilc,ie to whieli Mus l^l'inistry seemed 
pnme. The I.iind<»n Covernmeul Hill, selting up local 
numieipalilivs, also beeanm law; it might be described 
as an application to the Condon County Couneil area of 
that principle of the subdivision of local goveniment 
which had been effeeded in the etumlies by the Parish 
Councils Act. 'J’liough tliere was abimdanee of easy 
Jesting about the p<.‘tly mayors and aldermen Ibut the 
Bill would creaks Ma; ending of the old vesiries had been 
bound In follow s(»oner or later the ending of Mat old 
Board of Works, A Moneylenders Hill was introduced 
by Lord .lames of JI<;H‘f(ml, but was not passed. For 
some time easts in llx; courts liad brought the money- 
lending busiiU'Ss iiilo notoriety ; Liiere was strong support 
for a measure which should not only limit the interest on 
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a loan that was recoverable at law, but should do some- 
. thing towards preventing the network of aliases by which 
' usurers, whose extortions under one name had been 
exposed, continued in activity under another. The ease 
of Gordon v. Street in 1809 had raised this last point 
in a prominent manner. 

One item contained in the Queen’s Speech made but a 
poor appearance in Parliament—the Bill to enable local 
• authorities to advance money to working men for the 
purchase of their home.s. This was an old .scheme of Mr 
Chamberlain’s, an item in tliat middle-class conception 
of democratic reform ^ whic;h had fallen so much out of 
date- The chief objections to the Bill were, firstly, that it 
would be impracticable to eoufme the loans to a particular 
class, and, secondly, that it was very doubtful wisdom 
for the working man to tie himself to a particular locality ; 
anything making labour less mobile must tend to con¬ 
gestion in times of umunploymcnt. It was a i>oor attempt 
to provide a so]> for the Tory ■working-class vote;!', Mr 
Chamberlain himself was fur too busy -with other affuins 
to concern himself with this bantling of his, or to feci 
much solicitude about another idea of his which he would 
have been well advised to sustain. In July a majority 
of the committee presided over by Mr Henry Chaplin ® 
reported in favour of a schenre of Old Age Pension.s of 
five shillings a week, payable at sixfy-five y(uirs of ag(\ 
There was some taunting of Mr (fiamherluin as montlis 
went by ami the rejxjrt <lrew no word from him. He 
could hardly, however, have foreseen the futun*, or have 
given a thought to the pi-osoncc on the committee of a 
young member, Mr Lloyd Georg<s The workmen’s 
houses Bill was easier to {)r<.)duc!c. The Tory jairty was 
feeling also that it had provided much social reform 
without a corresponding aclju.stment of the legal po.sition 

‘ Vol. i., page 320. 

» Ibid. 
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This ecclesiastical controversy was believed to be 
adding fiud to tho controversies on education which the 
t.overnincuts proposals aroused. The endowing of 
VO untory .schools, it was said, became a different matter 
if the thurch that had control of these schools might be 
accused /*f such lawle.s,sness as to bring up English 
children in bclicf.s not essentially different from those of 
iloiaau ( utliolics. Mr Lloyd George was coming to the 
h-ont on (lie labcral benches largely by his effective 
prwenlatioii of the.se views. However, the Education 
ijill of this year wa.s not highly controversial. It took 
the step, which had _ so long been advocated, of 
the chief authority in education no longer a committee 
of council but a separate board. The Science and Art 
Department of South Kensington, as well as the Education 
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of labour, which in the ease of hfrik»-s was sfciuing to 
bo privileged The past twenty years Imd Iwraight many 
Employers’ Liability A(;ts ; tiicre hud been Housing Acts, 
and extensions of transit facilities finaiua'd front the 
rates. Quite iateiy there had been the Workmen’s'' 
Coinpcusatieu .Vet; and masteis of itidtisiry were 
gnimitliijg a good dtsal at the addition of this to the 
Eiuployers' I,ial>i!ity Ai'is on the Siiiitiie ihu»K. 

London was iialeed rather les'' well jiro%i<ied in regard 
to cheap locomotion than the large provineia! towns, 
with Uteir far-reaching trams. Maneliester, for instanee. 
had dealt with its housing problem almost entirely by 
facilitating and eheajiening means of transit, attd had 
done little in the way of building. This year liien was 
a demaial for eiiforeenieiif of the powers of tiie Lo«’nl 
(Jovernment Board to insist u|»on the provision (d work¬ 
men’s trains in London, t'omieeied with this was a 
<{ue..stiou wliieli he<‘ame of great natment. .Vefiie sjdrits 
in the London founty I'onnei! were feeling more and 
more strongly that shun prohh nts eunid only lie stdved, 
and tlie decent housing of the artisan aehieved, by laiilding 
fur (*uongh out ol London lor land to be bongld at a 
reasonable priee, and then pro\'i«iing ela'a(» means of 
transit, 'rh<‘reupou the (jnestion arose whether, under 
the Ifousing Aet, the fonm-il eonld buy land outside the 
area of its jurisdietion. Legal opinion held tliai it eould 
not. Meanwhile all that it seemed possible to do vvithin 
the area was being done, and not> by the t'ouneil only. 
Before that Ixaiy eaiiw into existence, private beuefaef ion 
liad ereeled a number of large tenement bnildiugs; and 
within the past year or two a suecessfui atti-iiipt had 
been made to house deeentiy the mure drifting ami 
solitary kind of poor man who eould not affoni the most 
meagre flat. Lord llowton, who in earlier years hwi htnn 
Lord Beaconsfield’s private seeretary and henehmaiu set. 
himself to discover whether common lodging-housc.s. 
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M Profit, but for a reasonable 

rS ^ contrived to provide these men with 
LihW f'’’ ^ respects the tenement 

- benefactors showed what 

Tn,lt capital of the Guinness 

^200,000, given by Lordiveagh 
hi llm fGoldsmiths’ Company 

Lr^-^V- ^ income, after allowing for 

was % contribution to the contingency fund, 

as £8600; and the capital fund had been enlamed by 

£298,000.1 Lord Rowton 
erected four lodging-houses in different parts of London, 
with beds and cubicles let at a charge no higher than that 

w-fi I common lodging-house; and provided 

wth large rooms in which the men could cook and cat 
their meals. His experiment proved that a man could 

hvc wholesomely in one of these houses for as little as 
8 s. 2 d. a week,’* 

A subject which had begun to trouble the social 
conscience at a ratlier later date than that of housing— 

( angcrous trades and unhealthy occupations—^made some 
stir m 1899 on account of the reports of two Home Office 
committees, one on phosphorus poisoning in match- 
making, the other on lead poisoning in the manufacture of 
emna. 1 he first report was uncompromising in its asser¬ 
tion that phosphorus poisoning could be entirely pre¬ 
vented by insistence on precautions, such as mechanical 
dipping of matches in closed chambers. The great strides 
tfie social conscience liad taken in the past twenty years 
may be noted in the general agreement that the enforce¬ 
ment of sucli rules was a necessity, in spite of the fact that 
It must involve the i-uin of certain ill-equipped factories. 

’ :irtic!(‘ on “ ],ond()n Buildings “ in TAe FortniMy 

Hevie'w^ i8f)0. ” 

* Sec iin article by a resident in Rowton House, The Nineteenth 
Century, Hepiemter 1899. 
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The second report was ratiier less eoiichisivr. I(, reeordwi 
a considerable increase in use <if leadiess since ; 
for much ordinary ware dangerous glazes no longer wer.' 
thought necessary. At the same tinu^ it was the con¬ 
tention of the oliina inanufaefnrers iliaf. positiw' pro¬ 
hibition of the nse of lead would ite disastrous ; imported 
china, it was said, would then <'oiupet<‘ ruinously with the 
home manufaetnre: and (hey pl<*aded that iiiereasing 
prccaiition.s wen; elituhiaiing danger t(t tiie workers. 
Beyond the.se two dangerous trades, in which sufferings 
had been partic-ularly horrible, other oeenpafions, llie evils 
of which were more insitlious glass polishing, naphtha 
proees.se.s, quick-drying paint, et«*. were being inquired 
into. Pho.sphoras poisoning had ijceti brought into puhlie 
notice chiefly hy The newsjtaper in pursuance of its 
avowed policy of giving some of its space to social pam¬ 
phleteering.^ It was active jnsi now in another rrsp<'t!t, 
Fires caased by oil lamps were frequent, atul deaths due 
to them, when r<‘ckon(id by a newspaper demoting itself 
to the subjtiCit, reacdied a serious total. It was tlatught, 
that these accidents were due largely to the lowering of 
the safety standard for lamp-oil. Tlie provisions, under 
which oil was not allowed to he itiqvorted aud sold for 
ordinary lighting pnr[)nsfs, if it turned, in an open vess<'I, 
to explosive va[H>ur at a temperature below ItfO', had 
been altered in 187t), when th<‘ <langtT point was ii.’ccfi 
at 78° in a closed ves.sel. Hound these twtj tigures eontni- 
vensy raged, many experts holding tfiat the new test was 
by far the sounder ; and that the cause of the inenutsing 
number of accidents siiould be look(‘<i for in the <"heap glass 
lamp.s u.sed by the poor. A private member’s Bill pro¬ 
posing to restore the Hash point to 100 ° was introduced 
this year; but it was defeated. 

Labour, accepting these ameliorations and atltmipts 
at amelioration, did not actpiicsct: in the vi<*w that its 
* VoL i., jjuge 240 J 
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own attitude must be modified in response to them. In 
Parliament it had met with a serious n-lmlt at the general 
election ot 189 ;) ^; it was now preparing for the next 
election, which could not he far off. since this -was the 
Government’s fifth year of oOice.^ Laliour men had their 
explanation of the jiarlons condition of the Liberal party. 
It had, they believed, had its day; it had solved the 
constitutional problems of the past generation, from winch 
it had siirung, by extension of the franchise, estalihshment 
of the ballot, and such measures. Its “ cry for a leader 
was rcallv a cry for the departure of its soul. Reform 
now involved what tlu* Lilieral party hud never been 
constiluled to undertake. In face of socialism the differ- 
eneis Ix-l.weeu 'forii'S and Liberals lieeame “ purely arti- 
licial.” For in the view of the Independent Lahoiir Parly 
reform meant. “ sueh (anploymeni of the members of the 
state that each would have an opport unity of heeonung 
imofteefiveeonsumer”'''; and the immediate eoroli.mes 

<)r that belief were the taxation of ground values and gniimd 

rents, the readjustment of mining royalt ies towards making 
them imhiie propiady as soon us praetienble, the imtionub 
isation of railways and eaimls, and, ult iinately, nationahsa- 
lion of all the means of production. However, the new 
puliey of permeation, rather than of frontal altnck upon 
property, which socialists for tlic jmst six years lind 
adoptcil, made these sweeping manifestoes appear rather 
aeaiiemie. At the conference of soeiali-ls ami the 
pendent laibour Party in April the tone was not, very 
combative. 'I’he foremost subject was leehimsd edueii- 
tion ; there was also some diseussion of unemployment, 
and of t he id<“a of (drlirrn unllondia'. T*oeul government 
was .still the main ohjeetive. of socialists under the I'ldiiail 
influenc-e which hud siu-eeeded the Morris and ilyndmau 
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influence.^ For instance, Fabianism was at work in a 
proposal made by the comniiftcc of the London School 
Board that the feedinff of n('(u‘ssil<)us children shonld no 
longer be left to jn'ivatti enterprise, bnl, should be nnder- 
taken, as part of its routine, by the board. The jmiposal 
was rejected. A growing oi)positiou to extensions of 
municipal ti'ading was due to knowhslge that lids was a 
chosen line of socialist ad\-anee. A inoveinenf for fix' 
establishment of a joint eommittcf! of the two Houses of 
Parliament in order to consider the limiting of municipal 
trading was, during the session, receiving the; sui>porf; of 
the London and other Chambers of Commerce. Muni¬ 
cipalities at the moment had h(!cn forced into an unfor¬ 
tunate position. A scheme had hccai propoundecl, in a 
private Bill, for generation of electricity, in bulk, at the 
pit’s mouth, thereby saving the cost of fransport of <>oaI. 
The Association of Municipal Corporations had opposed 
the scheme. It hardly could have (haic oiherwis(!; t hi- 
municipalities had so laUly spent vast sums on <-Ic<‘trical 
equipment and had not had time as yet to show ;in ade¬ 
quate return on the ratepayers’ money. None llte less 
the opxio.sition was easily repiX'setdaJdf' as an insislenee 
on monoxioly at tlie eost of national progression. 

Two problems ol London .'idministral ion were disfuissed 
during the session. One was ihe (|ueslion of ihe water 
supply- The London County Council again promoted ji 
Bill for obtaining water from tiu* IVelsh hills. But at, 1 his 
time the Royal Conmdssion which had been appidnted to 
consiclei the subjes-t n*ported in favour of a svsff*m of 
^ntcicomimnueation b(*tiW(‘(‘n .areas scr\'ed bv* the difhu’ent 
compjinies, to be enlor<'e(l, if ms'essary, bv the Local 
Government Board. 'Phis int<-re()inniuniealioii was 
already begum,“ and I lie Boya! Commission’s n-port 
coincided with the eommon-seiisi; view that (here was 

' Vel. i., ]i .jfr ; | ( 0"* 
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in fact no lack of water, and no need to go to the huge 
expense of the Cmmty (.'ouncil project, if unification of 
the existing supplies wercf olrtnined. Moreover, recent in¬ 
vestigations had thoroughly re-estahlishcd the healthiness 
and purity of the reservoir principle, and ijuashcd the 
half-sentimental ideas in regard to “ water from the hills.” 
The other London question was the congestion of traffic 
in the streets. Busy men were grumbling loudly at their 
loss of time ; and the Ifomc Secretary introduced a Bill 
giving the police authoritit's adflitional powers to make 
orders controlling the trallic, to rcgulatir routes of omni¬ 
buses and their stojiping jilaces, and other such matters. 
There had been a good deal of complaint of the empty 
cabs moving slowly along the edges of roadways; the 
police authorities now forbade calis to “ crawl ” for hire 
in the Strand, Bk^cadilly or Bond Street. 'I'his was felt 
to be rather hard on the cabmen : and many jieople con¬ 
sidered the first, attaek .should have been on trad<*.smeii’s 
vans, which obstructed trallic; not only by their slow 
movement, hut b}' standing against the kerb, loading and 
unloading, in crowded thoroughfares. 

Another traflie problem so much discussed this year that 
it extinguished tlie usual “ silly season ” topic.s was the 
amalgamation of the South Kasteni and Ijondon, Chatham 
& Dover railways. Both lines had long bc'cn attacked 
for their slowness, unpnn(;(,uality, and the dinginess of 
their rolling slock. The largi' northerii railways had 
familiarised tlie public: with ectiTidor earriages, diniug-c-ur.s, 
and comfort, evcai for third-c-lass passengers. Amalgama¬ 
tion of the twolin<'.s, aholishingecaupetilinn between them, 
might, it was feared, end all jirospeetor their improvement. 
Healthine.ss of eompedition formed the chief text of the 
discus.siou that ensued. ('onse(|uently a purtieular dc-gree 
of welcome- was given topi ni-w railway venture, when the- 
extension of the Maneiu-stcr, Sheflicld Sr Lincolnshire- 
Railway’s sy.st.em to Loudon was opeiieei, in Man-h, and 
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the name of it was changed to the Great Central 

Railway. • 

An event of consiclerahle importance was the })uhli(*a- ^ 
tion, after three years’ work, of the Report of the Roya 
Commission on the Licensing Laws.’ Yet it was not of 
the importance it might have been, for two r<*asons. 

The first was that the ontbre^ak of the: Boer Yar ])usliefl 
all home legislation into the baekgrotind, ami for scn-eral 
years there was no chance of forcing the (.overnment to 
attempt legislation which was certain to be highly contro¬ 
versial. The second reason was that the report was far 
from unanimous—^the chairman himself did not sign it. ^ ^ 

There were in fact two quite distinct reports. Hopes that 
had relied on the unusual composition of the, commission 
had not been instified. In appointing eight juenihcTs of 
the licensed victualling trade, c-.ight tcinpcirancc rc^fonners, 
and eight neutral men, the Government had clearly hoped 
for some report embodying a working eoinjjromisr* b<‘twcen 
extremes of opinion. Conservatives had had two or flirtc 
uncomfortable experiences of producing lieiaising <inest ituis 
for debate in Parliament ‘; they no doubt hojx'd lhat in 
this ease some of the sharpness of debalc might ha\ e lieen 
got over in the privacy of the sittings of Ihe eommissioii, 
and that the next atixmipt at legislation (some attempt 
inevitably lay ahead of them, uud(*r pn^ssurt! of that 
Church opinion they could not afford h> alienat.td might 
be upon the basis of an agreed eotnproniise. Hueh hopes 
were shattered. In April it began to be known lhat t here 
was a serious division among members of the cami- 
mission; then followed the announcement; that laird 
Peel had resigned his eliairmanship, because his draff 
rcpoi’t had not been accepted ; and tlu're ciisueil a most, 
unseemly amount of bickering as to whether Lord Pee! 
had or had not tried to be bigh-haiuled, as to whether 

‘ Vlrl. i., ll.lgc .aiO. 

* Ihiil. 'jiy»imd zj'H 
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certain of his colleagues had pursued purely destructive 
tactics in discussing the draft report; and so on. What 
had actually taken place was of the greatest encourage¬ 
ment to temperance reformers, even though it had split 
the commission. Lord Peel, who had entered upon his 
task in the most neutral frame of mind, had been con¬ 
verted by the evidence he had heard to becoming an ardent 
advocate of the return, at the earliest possible moment, to 
the outright annual conditions of licences—to re-endowing 
licensing authorities, after a certain number of years’ 
notice, with the power to rcfiisct renewal without any ques¬ 
tion of compensation. “ It has come,” he said, in his re¬ 
port, “ to be a struggle for mastery between tla^ State anfl 
the trade. . . . Who is to be master ? ” lie iook the vknv 
that, by a certain carelessness, the State had allowed tfw 
purely annual character of a licence to lapse ; therfdorc it 
would not be jtist to refuse to recognise that the State had 
become responsibh; for a r<‘asonabl(‘ expect at ion of re¬ 
newal ; but all that was necessary %vns f o let the f rade have 
notice that after a certain terra of years the Htsiti* would 
resume complete possession, so to speak, of all licences; 
the trade in the interim would make! its own arrange¬ 
ments with regard to the new conditions. Such %vas tim 
fundamental cause of disagreement in the (Hnnmission. 
Members might wrangle afterwards as to whether a 
unanimous report on certain lines would not luu'c been 
po.ssible, if Lord Peel had shown willingness to nitKlify 
his draft. It was contended, for instance, t.liat there might 
have been a niport rccommc'nding (1) the creation of aiunv 
licensing authority, on which county <’oimeiiIors would 
serve with justices of the peace; (2) the creation of a 
new Appeal Pourt in the place of Quarter Sessions, the 
new court to be not oj>cn to county justices, and thertdore 
to be above the roach of canvassing from either side; 
(8) a reduction of Sunday hours, and of the jiriviliges of 
bona-fide travellers, also w'strictions as to serving licjuor 
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to chUdren; (4) prohibition mder p<-naltics for serving 
persons known to be inebriates; (5) the placing of 
pre-1869 beer-houses under tlie ordinary heensuig autho¬ 
rity. But it was not, after all, more Hum speculation 
that these recommendations would have boon adopted 
unanimously. Almost c<;rtainly, even to gain these so 
desirable reforms, temperance members of the eoinimssum 
would have felt tliat their price, in relmpmshing tJie 
policy of systematic reduction of licences, was lo(> heavy. 
At any rate the commission did divide irretrievably. 
A majority of the members—for Lord Pei‘1 failed to carry 
the neutral members with him—contimu'd to meet under 
the vice-chairman, Sir Algernon West, and drew up their 
report. Lord Peel and the temperance memhers signed a 

Minority Report. ^ , t- 

Though for the time lieing the subject of the Licensing 
Laws was thrust into the background, it lieeame rmally so 
vital a matter of political controversy, and did so mu<-h to 
invigorate Jjibcralism for its revival in IhOO, that no 
apology is needed for giving siiaee to it here. As if is, 
however, impracticable to set out the two ileporfs m 
full, we may consider the main poiuls of agreement, 
and of difference, betiveiai them. 

1. They agreed in the opinion lhat there were eou- 
gested areas ” in licensing, and thai. a large reduction 
of licences was necessary. But whereas Uiis was mori' or 
less of a “pious opinion” in the Majority Itcport, Lord 
Pod’s Report gave it reality by expressing further t he view 
that there was proved eonneetion hef.wis-n the number 
of licences in a district and the number of convict ions for 
drunkenness. From this Lord Peid deduced the opinion 
that a fixed proportion of liecnees to pojnilniion was u 
practicable ideal; and he lecommeiHleci that the Ik'ensing 
authorities should he compelled to reduce, within .seven 
years, the number of licences to that jiropoit ion. 

2. Tlie reports may be said in one sense to liavi* agreed 
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that cuuj}>t:nsution should be paid for liiTUfescxtiiiguislK-d 
. on grounds other tlinn those of miswndutd ; but they 
differcsl as to wheflier such eoiupetisatiou should only be 
payublf for a iiinitcd tcnn <d years. 3Ifu;h eotifnuersy 
later will 1«* luiiiitelligible unless it is made clear that th<- 
difference upon this Inst point went (iceper than appeausl. 
The Majority Heport regarded emupensatirm as payineiii 
, fur the Sfjde's jlestruetioji <»f a vuhudde interest. The* 

Minority Iteport iliil not aeknowlnlge the principle of 
' compensation in that sense at all. It recommended that 
notice should he given to the tindc that in s<'ven years’ 
time tin: .State would resume its psnverof grantiiig.strictly 
single-year lieeiiees ; but for lieenees evtingiiished biTore 
the close of that period a sum of money would l»e paid <w 
ammidiitinn i>f rmHa\ imt as eom|»ensation for an interi'st. 
That is, while aihnittiug that expeetation of rem wal Iiad 
been allowed to grow up, it was not admitted as being 
beyond the power of the State to put an end to that 
e.xptsdation. 

0. The Hejtorls agjeed tlaii grocers’ lieen<‘es .should be 
brought timier the licensing nutimrities. Lord ihel's 
report went on to dejnand thiit groeeas should kecf) 
s<rparatc premises fop tin* stile of intoxicating litptors, anti 
should not sell thcan in the ordinary eountc of their tradis 

4. The rejKjrts agreed upon a nwfd for the retluetion 
of Suiwhiy hour.s of opening. I-ord I’eiT.s retiort rerom- 
mended a sysf<‘m of loejil veto, wherein a district might 
establish complete Sunday elosiiig. 

We saw in the last eliapfer iluit in imde the yetirs 1H!W 
and IkJMt were pntsperous beyond all precedent. National 
linanee, imwever, wtis in ti less rosy eoiidition. All the 
wealth of th<' country tlid not jireveut the iiatimi’.s having 
ndelieit; and it was natural that there siioulti he.sejirching 
criticism of a system of taxation which did not bring to the 
Exchapxer the prosja-rity of the community. Something 
w&s felt to be amiss with the iucome-la.x. An extra penny 
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Office, was absorbed by the new board; and thus 
Technical and Secondary L'iducation ^\clc united with 
Klcnieutary liducation in a single .system, ihe Hill 
was criticised as being but a partial dealing with diffi¬ 
culties. The (hull local authorities remained—School " 
Hoards and Voluntary School Comimttec'.s——and Liberal 
opinion was in favour of placing the; responsibility lor 
local administration u]>on the county councils, working 
through committees, 'i lu' idea ju’ompling this suggestion 
was tliat the religious dillicnlty might be removed if 
elementary schools w'crc admini.stcrctl by^ botlic's m tlic 
main popularly elected. The Hill, however, met witlT 
no disa.stcr and passed into law. Another measure that 
became law provided for the rating of the clergy of the 
Church of England on only half tln^ Tithe Ilcnt Charge 
of their benefices. There had been a ecatain uufainK‘SS 
in the rating of the elergy on account of the falling tithe 
returns due to the lowiu’cd pri((e ol corn. Hut Ibis Hill, 
which aui-laa‘is('d paym(*ut. irnm the l.oeal I.ixaf-ion 
Account of iiie E\cbc(jUcf of half Mm rales hilherlt) 
charged on the elergy, wa.-. another <»f fhose pieces ol 
Iegisla.tiou i)}' i>rivilc,ie to whieli Mus l^l'inistry seemed 
pnme. The I.iind<»n Covernmeul Hill, selting up local 
numieipalilivs, also beeaiue law; it might be described 
as an application to the Condon County Couneil area of 
that principle of the subdivision of local goveniment 
which had been effeeded in the etumlies by the Parish 
Councils Act. 'J’liough tliere was abimdanee of easy 
Jesting about the p<.‘tly mayors and aldermen Ibut the 
Bill would creaks Ma; ending of the old vesiries had been 
bound In follow s(»oner or later the ending of Mat old 
Board of Works, A Moneylenders Hill was introduced 
by Lord .lames of JI<;H‘f(ml, but was not passed. For 
some time easts in llx; courts liad brought the money- 
lending busiiU'Ss iiilo notoriety ; Liiere was strong support 
for a measure which should not only limit the interest on 
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on this tax now brought in £2,150.000, and twenty years 

earlier it had brought in £1,900,000.^ The increase ww . 

ridiculously potty in face of the immense growth m pnvate t 

incomes ; and the cause was found in that extension of 
abatements which had accompanied rises in the 
tax, and had been especially associated with the Death 
Duties Budget. The “black-coated” class—thc clerk 
class—was increasing, and this was the part, oi the <!c>iu- . . 

munity chiefly benefiting from the cxcnqition of small - » 

incomes, while it contributed less to the Kxehetiue.r m 
duties on liquor and tobacco than did the artisan. Direct 
taxation seemed to be falling on a smaller portion of the ^ ^ 

public. Would it not be possible to increase indirect 
taxation by returning to the ratlier wider basis of eustoins 
dues of thirty years earlier, when the free trade principle 
was not questioned, and yet the tariff had a more extensive 
range ? Meanwhile all sorts of proposals were being made 
to the Chancellor of the Excdicqucr; ho might, it was 
suggested, tax bicycles, steam humcihes, Hash signs, ad¬ 
vertisement posters, cats, silk hats, bachelors, malehes, 
revolvers, photographic cameras. But none ol the^e 
proposals found a place in th<^ Budg<-f.. 'riu! problem 
was no passing one; it was only too clear that iialioual 
expenditure was inenuisiiig, and was hound lo iuereuse. 

The Navy Estimates for ISiHi were thnu' millions higher 
tTian in 1898, and they were not at all likely to deiTcase, 

For just at this time the Berman Fanperor was appi-uling 
to his people in order to make heavy increases in his navy, 
and thus a new elemeut was addeil to that ri\'alry which 
hitherto had turned chieliy on the size of the ireiudi and 
Russian fleets.^ In resiiect lo these there was no ri'Iaxution 
of rivalry. Our relations with J''raii<*e were of the worst ; 
the year 1899 made famous the phrase “ u policy of pin¬ 
pricks.” That was the policy w<! heli(‘ved Fiance engaged 

> 27tc 'I'inm, 27 tli rebruaf)' iSiyty. 

s Vol. i., lage 3S i: 
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ill—a policy of petty irritations of England. Thus when 
Prance was pressing the Chinese Government for conces¬ 
sions at Hhunghai, her action was regarded as almost 
hostile; and, though the concessions were refused, dis- 
ap-eements concerning the Newfoundland lisheries and 
I* rench control of Madagascar provided sources of continu¬ 
ous friction. ^ Jingoism, gratified by tlie course of the 
I'lishoda incident in 1808,^ regarded every move made 
by France as a provocation. It was not slow, either, to 
take the opportunity for hectoring comment provided 
by tile Dniyfus case, which sLill was continuing. The 
( our de Cassation in .fune annulled the original trial, and 
ordered auofiier trial to bi; held ut Ii<'niies.‘ Tiic military 
and Anti-Semite parly w.as so strong that when the 
prisoner returned t,o France in .July he was landed at an 
oiiseure port in Brittany; and the train in which he was 
conveyed was stopped some disLanei; from Rennes, and 
his ,journey <-onii)leted by road. Tli<‘ second trial ended 
early in Sepfember in a second verdict of guilty, and a 
sentence of ten years’ imprisonment. English comment 
was bitterly hostile ; nor was it ussuugefl iiy the release 
of Dreyfus a fort.night later, on pardon; or by the comical 
twist Anti-Semitism assumed when a prominent Anti- 
Sianife, M. (iiuirin, defied arrest in his house in J’aris and 
sustained a thirty-st‘ven days’ siege. Throughout the 
year tlie tone of Englisli comment iijion Fremth affairs 
must have been highly irritating to France; and there 
eoui(i nut but have iieen ironical surprise- in that country 
when, towards t he end of t he yi-ar, Iieing iiu-olved ourselves 
in an undertaking not at ih<‘ moment flattering our 
suseeptilnlities, we gravely complained of an outbreak of 
“ Anglopholhn ” in France. 

Altogetln-r there hardly <'ould have been a more un- 
fortunuti* year for the nu-eting of a eonb'renee the 'I'sar of 
Russia had eonvened to discuss an international ugree- 

* \‘<>t i., ji4};«- .j.p. 
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ment for the limitation of armaments. ^Not only 
international temper at its best j ‘ • the 

“ open door ” of trade had been forced ^>y ; 

and seemed to require forcing elsewhere. 1A eiy nabm 

too had its pet invention m warlike ^ fVrniimv 

was experimenting busily with submarine 1 oats t.< in m y 

with war balloons; England with new 
any nation consent to stay its hand ? But m t 

as the time was, the conference met, and not entii • ly u 
vain. True, the main proi>osal, that for the 
armaments, disappeared 

were established by Declarations, and some > 

the imperfect state of Fffiia’-which may be translated 

humane aspirations—formally endorsed ly *'/*' j 

The three Declarations ])rohibited («) the ■ « ^ 

projectiles or explosives from balloons, for ' 

years ; (6) the use of prnjcetik's which had for s > < .1 - 

diffusion of asphyxiating gases (c) the us ' 1 . ’ 

which expanded or llattciicd on impact, (mat lai u , 
it must be mentioned, declined to sign the last 'P ’ 

on the ground that in her dealings with savages she (o d I 
not afford to restrict licrsclf to bullets wh.eh da not so, 
the onrush of an enemy ; but she miderfuok nut 1* > 
expanding bullets against civilised opponents. 
ference achieved also the formal setting up of an Inter¬ 
national Arbitration Tribunal with a robm, palgts. 

The confcrcnec broke, up at, the end of July- A ” 
light on the hori'/on eoufronteil its membets even as th<*y 
were leaving the scene of their labours. 

‘The (ytxleu (’tub diis .W-r r.siict Irilra b, it-. nt'anUa, 
iimne Unt the Club shcul.l Uike m..rr .ut.v,; uitcrrsl a. qur .b...,. 
of foreign pulh y, as a Icgiliia.i !<■ e.xtension of ,H w-ik. 
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1809 CONTINUED : THE OUTBREAK OB WAR 

T O the eyes of the general puljlic in England the 
rupture with the Transvaal had three stages. 
I’hc lirst was tlu' arrival of thclhtlaiiders’ pci iiion 
s(dting forth the grievances of their position on th<’ Rand, 
in April, The second was the. conference tK;tween Sir 
Alfrcil Milner and i*resident Kruger at UltHSufonlein, in 
May. The third was the exeluuige of increasingly frigid 
despatches, in Scpl ember. The process of gradual con- 
eentrationof public interest may he traced in another way. 
ffntil June Transvaal affairs made hut an oeeasional 
app<'arance in the l<‘ading columns of 77/e T/we.v; through 
June and July four or five laidiiig atiieies a w<-ek, not de¬ 
pendent (Ml any particular item of news, wore dewoted to 
the. subject; on 7tli July apjieared the first annoimceiiK'ut 
of military preparations; from the oficning of August 
oiiwitrds tiie leading artieles may be .saitl to have ajipeared 
daily. The three stages may he noted in still another 
direction. The Uitlanders’ petition was received in 
England with ratheran uncertain voice; iteould he spoki'ii 
of us an open (}U(‘sti(Mi whether Mr t'hanihcrluin would, by 
[H’C.senting it. to th<‘ (^ueen, identify him.self with the 
grievances it expressed.' Moreover foieign (/pinion had 
not yet stiffened ; leading French newspapers such as 
Ia' TmipSi Leu Ih'lHila and Ac Sit;eU\ though maintaining 
the suspicion, roused in that Mr Rhodes and Mr 

tihamberlaiu understood each other only too well, spoke 
of Pn-sideut Kruger ns ohsfinutt;. Tin; Rlocmfonlciu 

* '^rhe Tiwtfis.^ ritli 15* i K99. 
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negotiations were regarded in a changed spirit it wonld 
appear however that the greater part of the British nation 
regarded the negotiations as a defining of thc^issue in view ^ 
of contingencies more or less remote. During the third 
stage, the exchange of despatches in Scpteinlicr, no one had ^ 

much doubt of what the next step would bc—thosc who j 

deeply deplored it, as well as those who welcomed oi 
acquiesced in it, thought of it as beyond question then. 

To what extent may the issue be said to have hung in 
the balance at all ? On tlie one side was lh*csidcBt Bi ugci, 
who had passed his long life in the irritated belief that 
it was England’s ambition to rule the whole of South 
Africa, who had, because of England’s error, been able to 
give a sinister aspect to the reversal of tlie Tiansvaal 
annexation/ and who of late years laid been much under 
the influence of an adviser, in the person of Dr 
Secretary of State, condemned by evea -llie sfrongtfst 
English opponents of the war as ''Ihv. evil genius of 
Transvaal politics.”^ ()iithcotlK‘rsi<h\a.s 1 British (bjonial 
Secretary, was a business mam the best, of whose lib! ha<l 
been lived in a time wlien nud<lle“(‘la.ss |>rogrc\ss ” was 
a worshipped ideal, who Ix^licaa'd {.hc‘ bonds of imd<? 
prosperity to be the real boinis of cinpin:; a man wliose 
energy always attac;hcd itsell to ac^tion, an apostkt ^ 
change, no less, though somewhat (liil(*rc^nt!y, as a lory . 
than he had been as a Libera!; and lastly, om^ whose, 
feeling was Radical without being elhicsil/^ Tlui <^oni<‘.sl 
was not in reality between Tory Imperialist pride* and a 
small State wliich within twenty years had wax<‘cl to a 
rival; that was only an clenu^nt importetl into tint dis¬ 
pute. It was really between the older matcirialist Radic*uh 

^ VoL i., page O 9 . 

J. A* Il’obHon, The JPu;' in South Ajru'd-, 

® It was once rcmi:u*k<ai by a. fnaMninoiU, lalMaol lli ii no 
argument is to be fuiiiid fn;>iu lirsL to last in Mr ('luuu Inula in’s 
speeches. 
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ism, now by certain economic changes ^ placed within the 
Tory fold, and Boer obscurantism. A confirmation of 
this may be found in the prominence given to the franchise 
question—the old battle-cry of the individualist Radicals. 
Mr Chamberlain was following his deepest instincts, and 
not the spirit of the party with which since 1886 he had 
been allied, when he made that question a catchword for 
the English populace. 

When we have thus established the protagonists, we find 
ourselves, in discussing the progress of the negotiations, 
traversing ground the interest of which is hardly more 
than dialectical. President Kmger was convinced that 
England’s mind had long been made up; consequently 
events could not be steyed by appeal to a Transvaal 
tribunal he dominated. Neither could they be checked in 
an Engli.sh public exasperated by his attitude and tempera¬ 
ment None the less the course of events must be quickly 
gone over. 

The Uitlandcrs’ {ictition, which was handed to Mr 
Ckjnyngham Green, British Resident at I*retoria, on 26th 
March 1895), set forth a considerable li.st of grievances. 
It began by pointing out that the Rand provided about 
seven-eighths of the revenue of the Transvaal, and that 
taxation of the gold industry had raised that revenue 
from £154,000 in 1880 to a sum approaching £4,000,000 
in 1898; but that meanwhile the foreign residents, whose 
busine.sses provided this ovi-rwhelraing proportion of 
the revenue, being wulhout votes, had no voice in its 
(;xpeaditure. They wi-re without jiart, therefore, in the 
appointmeut, payment or eonlrol of the ollicials in charge 
of affairs on the Rand. The second point was that the 
foreign population was badly ireatccl in the matter of 
education, and, without votes, had no prospect of better 
facilities; the Uitlander schools—according to the petition 
—received only £650 out of the £68,000 allotted by the 
* Vol. i., page 3631 
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Boer Government to education, and the average amoimt 
spent per child was stated to be Is. lOd. on XJitlander 
children and £8,6s. on Boer children. The next item was ^ 
a demand for municipal government for Johannesburg; 
this was supported by charges of corruption and violence 
in the police force, and by instances of the backwardness 
of the authorities, as that no drainage system, and no 
water-supply except from perambulating carts, existed. 
After this came complaints of despotic laws controlling the 
Press and the rights of public meeting. Finally, there were 
accusations of the Boer Government’s more or less cor¬ 
rupt oppression of the mining interests; the supply of 
dynamite, which was a necessity in the mines, was in the 
hands of a monopolist syndicate, and it was calculated 
that the mineowners paid £600,000 a year more than the 
market price for an inferior quality of dynamite ; the 
liquor laws were said to be so ill administered that Kaflirs 
could obtain what was nominally forbidden to them; the 
State railways were complained of as extortionate and 
incompetently managed; concessions for the monopoly 
supply of ordinary articles of consumption could, it was 
said, be secured by bribery, the result being to keep the 

cost of living at an abnormal height. 

The indictment was a formidable one. It acquired a 
force which practically swept away argument from the 
fact that, considered without relation to other circum¬ 
stances, all the statements of the petition were true. 
In attempting to supply these .statements with a back¬ 
ground, it will be convenient to deal with them in reverse 
order. 

Complaint of corrupt oppression of the mining industry 
may be narrowed down at once to the matter of the 
dynamite monopoly. The cost of the necessaries of life 
was ali’cady falling, the Netherlands Railway had reduced 
its charges by .some £200,000 during 1898. Any ground 
of complaint that may still have existed, under these 
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heads, was comparatively insignificant. As to the 
dynamite, English Liberals replied that it was rather 
fallacious to talk of conditions of a free market when 
practically only one firm manufactured it in quantity. 
But that^ the retailing monopoly of it was a bad thing, 
founded m corruption, and casting more than a shadow 
of corruption on President Kruger himself, no one denied. 

The complaint of despotic laws against the Press and 
against the right of public meeting was less genuine. 
The petitioners neglected to mention that neither law 
was unknown to the United Kingdom (the law concern¬ 
ing ])ul)lie meetings was practically identical with that 
cnfoiccd in Iicland), nor did they remember to mention 
that no action undcu- cither law had been taken till feeling 
was expressing itself in terms no government would have 
tolerated. Even then only one street meeting was 
^^nd although the editors of certain .Tohannes- 
bnrg newspapers %yere urre.sled in Setptember 1899, the 
publication of their papers was not suspended by the 
Boers. 

Th(! (kauand for municipal government for the Rand 
had had Mr C'liambcriain’s support in 1890; he had put 
it forward then as a means of settling the Uitlander 
(picstion without the grant of the franchise.* The pro- 
po.sal need not be dwelt upon, because President Kruger 
would not have agreed to see u part of the Transvaal 
ten-itory sejjaratedy administered ; he would have per- 
ecivtsi (^\•cn in munieipal government the beginning of 
the same kind of sevan'ance which h;td already detached 
<liamon<l-yi(‘kling Kimberky from tlu' Orange Free State. 

The franchise <pu‘stion wore, to tlie iWident’s mind, 
a similar menace. If he gave a franchise on equal 
tenns to ilu' Rand, he gave a Iarg<; share in the control 
of his country f.() foreigners who were of a kind likely by 
their activity, their greater familiarity with methods of 

* i., p;t.gu 380, 
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political agitation, and their greater facilities (owing to 
the density of their population) for combined action, 
practically to outweigh the Boer voice, even if, as yet, 
their numbers were smaller. In 1880 the qualification 
for the franchise had been singularly easy: it consisted 
merely of a year’s residence. In 1885, after tlic Boers 
had obtained the Convention of London, the qualification 
was raised to five years’ residence. This was the same 
as in Great Britain and the United States. Probably 
President Kruger was at this time taking alarm; for, 
though in 1885 the Rand goldfields showed to the world 
at large few indications of their immense wealth, the 
Transvaal itself may well liave suspected it. By 1890 
the inrush of foreigners had become enormous, and 
the franchise qualification had been stiffened to fourteen 
years’ residence. President Kruger, however rai.s- 
guidedly, felt then that his back was to the wall. Con¬ 
cessions he made in the Bloemfontein conhirenee he was 


unable to make without severe and baffling r<‘st,rief.ions. 
And, the moment these restrictions were ohji^eted to, 
his fear of the Rand’s dominion of his I'ouutry made him 
detect a baleful purpose for which such olijisdions w<u'e 
but a cloak. He .said that, if he granted lint franehisi; 
demanded, he might as well haul down the Boer flag. 
His fears may have been partly personal; his 
obstinate desire to keep the 'J’ransvaal an agriiniltural 
state may have been obscurantist. But that the grant 
of the franchise to the Rand populafion must have 
completely altered Boer rule eannot be denied. Tlu; 
mass of the TJitlanders could not have mad<‘ th<' kind 
of burgher Pre.sident Kruger understood-tiu; hnriiened 
campaigner ready at twelve hours’ notice to Ik^ in the 
saddle with rifle and rations, fi’he iu;w eleetorafe might 
have become burghers in name,nmt they would have 
remained at heart foreigners with littk;, if any, intention 
of making the Transvaal their home. But, it may be 
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asked, was Kruger’s eonecption of burghership keeping 
pace with even the development of the Boers themselves ? 
Dangers of earlier days no longer threatened from the 
Zulus, Matabeles or Mashonas. Did not Kruger’s poli¬ 
tical philosophy rely a good deal on the ignorance and 
lack of concern for administration in his ideal burgher, 
by which a corrupt oligarchy kept itself in power ? 
The question has considerable force. Kruger’s objections 
to the transitory nature of the Rand population, which 
came into the country to make money, and went out 
when it had made it, might have been applied to many 
members of his own administration. The Boers had 
been too small and too scattered a population to equip 
fully an administrative system. Dutch officials in 
large numbers had been introduced; and many of these 
had come as definitely to make money, and to go home 
again, as tlie Uitlander had. The Boer Government, 
however, had by this time largely been purged of 
importeil officials; oiu^o there had been nearly 2000 
Dutchmen, in administrative posts; no%v there were 
only 800. Kruger clearly believed that, if he pve 
the Uitlandcrs the franchise they demanded, the State 
he had built up would not survive. There had been 
men of weight and influence in his Government who 
had not shared his fears. Once or twice, as in the case 
of the Uitlandcrs’ petition to the Raad in 1894, Liberal 
opinion among the Boers had made itstill apparent; 
General .Toubert was known to share in it. But the 
Jameson Raid had ruined the influence of this party. 
It had immensely strengthened President Kruger s 
iwcjudic^es and <;rippled the influence of those who had 
worked to fres; his mind of its direst suspicions. From 
the date of the Raid, Kruger’s views were dominant, 
and the nrost opcn-min<led Boers dropped out of office.’’ 

One possible way of peace had reinained: the English 
» J. A. Hobson, '/'As IVay in South Africa, page 20, 
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a loan that was recoverable at law, but should do some- 
. thing towards preventing the network of aliases by which 
' usurers, whose extortions under one name had been 
exposed, continued in activity under another. The ease 
of Gordon v. Street in 1809 had raised this last point 
in a prominent manner. 

One item contained in the Queen’s Speech made but a 
poor appearance in Parliament—the Bill to enable local 
• authorities to advance money to working men for the 
purchase of their home.s. This was an old .scheme of Mr 
Chamberlain’s, an item in lliat middle-class conception 
of democratic reform ^ whic;h had fallen so much out of 
date- The chief objections to the Bill were, firstly, that it 
would be impracticable to eoufme the loans to a particular 
class, and, secondly, that it was very doubtful wisdom 
for the working man to tie himself to a particular locality ; 
anything making labour less mobile must tend to con¬ 
gestion in times of umunploymcnt. It was a i>oor attempt 
to provide a so]> for the Tory ■working-class vote;!', Mr 
Chamberlain himself was fur too busy -with other affairs 
to concern himself with this bantling of his, or to feci 
much solicitude about another idea of his which he would 
have been well advised to sustain. In July a majority 
of the committee presided over by Mr Henry Chaplin ® 
reported in favour of a schenre of Old Age Pension.s of 
five shillings a week, payable at sixfy-five y(uirs of ag(\ 
There was some taunting of Mr (fiamherluin as montlis 
went by ami the rejxjrt <lrew no word from him. He 
could hardly, however, have foreseen the futun*, or have 
given a thought to the pi-osoncc on the committee of a 
young member, Mr Lloyd Gcorg<s The workmen’s 
houses Bill was easier to {)r<.)duc!c. The Tory jairty was 
feeling also that it had provided much social reform 
without a corresponding aclju.stment of the legal po.sition 

‘ Vol. i., page 320. 

» Ibid. 
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might have remembered that Kruger was old, and waited 
for his death. It was more than likely that, when that 
oecui’red, the Liberal Boers would have rehinied to the 
Raad, and they would have been aided by the leading Afrik¬ 
anders of the Cape, who recognised the necessity of reforms, 
and did not dread them. “ One and all held' that, in the 
more distant future, England would, and must, in the 
natural course of events, control the Transvaal politically 
as well as economically.” ^ To them, all seemed to 
hinge on the Uitlanders’ exercise of some patience. 
General Butler, the British Commandcr-in-Chief at 
Capetown, had said: “ What South Africa wants is rest, 
and not a surgical operation.” 

Yet from the moment when Mr Chamberlain accepted 
the Uitlanders’ petition to the Queen it was clear that 
the policy was not to be one of delay. What was the 
reason of this decision ? It cannot genuinely be found 
in the material conditions of the Uitlanders. I'liey 
complained of taxation, but the Transvaal tf)ok only 
five per cent, of their profits, and most of (heir eoiujiimies 
were paying colossal dividends, '{'hey <'om[)l!uned of the 
cost of living, hut that, as we saw,' was falling. 'I’in-y 
complained of l)a.ckwardness, and a caTfain amount of 
corruption in civil administration ; hut Mmf; could liardly 
liave heen regarded ns occasion ho'an oufpouring of hloofl. 
Taking togetlicr tht; tone of Mr Chamlx-rlain’s and tlu' 
tone of Sir Alfred Milner’s despatches, it scaans possihh” 
to trace two main liiuis of impuls<>. In .South Afri<*u 
there were wounded pri(l<‘, incessant irritatiem, an<i a 
knowledge that Mr Rhod<is entertaimsl liugf; b-rritoria! 
projects. In England there w<*re impalitaiee with a slow- 
going people and a g(aK;ral restlessness and i>usin(‘.ss 
enthusiasm whi(di could he swept into any outcry for 
expansion. A more spc<‘ifie laetor, hut one whieh eould 
only operate after tin; more g<*ncriil impulses were at 
' J. A,-ilolKDii, Tkfl ll'i/r in Soii/h Alrim. 
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work, was England’s knowledge of extensive purchases 
of armaments on the part of the Boers, since 1896. 
It is true that Captain Yoimghusband,^ from the point 
of view of a traveller, and Lord Rosmead, from the 
official point of view, both expressed the opinion that 
these armaments were for defensive purposes. But 
could such a distinction at this time be drawn ? It could 
not. Temper on the Rand had risen to such a height that 
no one could say what the alarm of the Boers would regard 
as an implicit ultimatum. England’s massing of troops 
on the Colonial frontiers in September, too, was a move¬ 
ment of alarm, and not of offence. At any time during 
1899 the Boers might have decided that, for their own 
safety, they must push Great Britain back. 

At the time of the Jameson Raid, England had been 
startled by the revelation of a state of feeling of which 
she had had no warning.® Now again feeling on the spot 
had settled the question. But this time the formal case 
had been prepared alongside the events; and it was a 
ease that fitted exactly with Mr Chamberlain’.s mind. 
He adopted with real enthusiasm dcmamls for con¬ 
stitutional progress, administrative refonn, and the 
well-being of industry. At the time when the Uitlaitders’ 
petition was sinking into English minds, and preparations 
for a meeting between Sir Alfred Milner and President 
Kruger were taking place, Mr Rhodes was in England. 
He had come for more capital for his railway projects in 
now British South African territories, and he had been 
to Berlin for an interview with tlu? (hn'inan Emperor. 
This visit, carefully chronicled, could but stimulah; the 
public imagination of liis great schemes at thi! very 
moment when British enterprise in South Africa was 
represented as being checked by the Boers. IVfr Rhodes 
raised his capital wMiout much difficulty (though it was 

i SotUh Affim of To-Dti}\ page loi. 

Vol L, page 384, 
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believed that he had vainly tried to interest the Treasury 
first), and announcement of the fact was accompanied 
by the comment, “we must firmly ujihoid the flay. 

The meeting between vSir Alfred Milner and Mr Kruger 
took place at Bloemfontein on aoth May. Sm Alfred 
Milner proposed that Mr Kruger should grant a five years’ 
retro-active qualification for the franchise, with adcspiatc 
(not proportionate) representation in the K,aad of tlu; 
Uitlander population. Kruger’s reply was an offer of 
a seven years’ qualification, and five members out of 
a total of thirty-one, in the Ilaad. For the moment 
it seemed to casual onlookers in England that Jlvruger 
was softening. They did not realise that in Iviugc t s 
stipulation that his proposed grant should be accompanied 
by England’s agreement to refc^r to arbitration any 
difficulties arising in future between !*;ngland and tin; 
Transvaal lay all the old battered question of “ suzer¬ 
ainty ” ; and that to have granted this clause wouhi have 
been to grant that England held no peculiar ivl.atiou to 
the Transvaal. On the whoki the genera! Englisli feeling 
in June and July was that President Kruger was simwing 
he could be squecw:d, and to our adsanlage. 'I'hat 
was the sense in which Milner’s notorious dcspal<-h was 
interpreted. The despatch, though dated .■'dh -May, was 
not published until 1.3th .bine, wlieu a lrans\ual Blue 
Book was issuc<l, Milner wrote: “I'he speelaele of 
thousands of British .subjects kept permanently in llu* 
position of Helots, constantly ehuling uiid.a- luHioubfed 
grievances, and calling vainly to her Majesty .s trovaum- 
ment for redress, does steadily nudenuine the intluenee 
and reputation of Oreat Britain, and the respeet. for the 
British Government witliin t.he Queen’s dominions ” ; 
he further expressed his Ix^liel that tin* time fiad arrived 
for “ some striking proof of the intention of her .Majesty s 
Government not to be ousted from its position in South 
‘ The'l'inu's, April iKuo. 
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Africa.” That despatch appeared to many level-headed 
persons in England, in no way predisposed to the Boers, 
to be exaggerated and rhetorical; “ Helot ” was a 
ridiculous word to employ. But still the hope prevailed 
that strong language was being used as a preventive. 
In Jime and July a Franchise Bill was under discussion 
in the Raad, and the Afrikanders of the Cape were active 
in persuasion in support of it. During its discussion it 
received practically the form of Kruger’s offer at Bloem¬ 
fontein. Comments of newspapers and English public 
men upon it were for a while non-committal. July was 
not far advanced, however, before English comment was 
clear. Two conditions were attached to the proposed 
franchise : one, that applicants must produce a certificate 
of continuous registration of residence in the Transvaal; 
and the other that the new burghership would not be 
made permanent until the first Raad elected tinder the 
new conditions had pronounced upon it. It was instantly 
pointed out, with regard to the first condition, that 
registration had been allowed by the Tran.svaal authorities 
to fall practically into disuse; few Uitlanders, if any, 
could produce such certificates- With regard to the 
second, the members for the Rand would be so far in 
a minority that no one could take seriously a franehi.se 
dependent on reconsideration by the Raad. Those 
misgivings were fatal; the Uitlanders were afraid of 
divesting themselves of their existing nationality, in 
order to become burghers, without the assurance of being 
in their new state a considerable and forcible body. 

From this time on the negotiations with the Transvaal 
in effect ceased to hang on the franchise. Mr Chamberlain 
sent, towards the end of July, a despatch proposing the 
setting up of a joint commission to examine the Transvaal’s 
new measure; and the controversy thenceforward turned 
on whether or no Great Britain still could claim suzerainty 
over the Transvaal. For that was the sense in which the 
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Boers iaterpreted this proposal. Little couM be 
from such a discussion. It had been raised (unng 

between Mr Chamberlain and Dr Leycis, witli snial 
profit. The Transvaal then maintained that the clanii^ to 
suzerainty had been dropped in the London Convention 
of 1884 ; Great Britain maintained that it had never 
been intentionally dropped^ and that the mere absenec* 
of the term from the opening passage of that coiiventiois 
proved nothing, since that passage was not 
a preamble. 

The controversy had now ceased to be one of reasoning 
and representation of grievances. It had bared the old 
root of dislike and suspicion, and had entered upon a 
course, the issue of which could only be the rransyaal s 
surrender of its claim to be an independent soventign States 
or war. It is most important to note this <*hangctd aspciei. 
Suzerainty was not a necessary condition for oI>taining 
redress of the Uitlanders’ grievances. Thc^ fa<Jt that, after 
the futile discussion of 1898, it now reappcaiTd ns iii 
the last resort the vital question, showed that ea<*h of the 
negotiating parties had come to tiu! eunclnsion ifiat iltv 
aim of the other party was liostile. Tin* ch^spiifehes ^ 

^ The character and dates of llie exchanges I'M* luifile sel 
out as follows :— 

(a) British despatch proposing a joitil rriiii- 

mission .... * Aiiit- 

(h) Transvaal reply, declining tins, ;i»d pr**-. 
posing instead a five yearn* retru-ai ti\«’ 
franchise, and an increase of sea hi in the 
Raad, on conditions ainotinling to rrrofp 
nition of the Transvaal as a Hovereign nl i -dli Aiig 
(c) British reply, insisting on suzerainty . Aug 

(r/) Transvaal reply denying suzer.iiiHy, with* 
drawing the last offer, pn^po.sing to revt’if 
to the joint commission, and asking f»n* 
explanation of movements (d troops on 
the Natal frontier , . . ami He|rt 

(e) British reply, refusing to revert, and Hialiiig 
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exchanged during September were a mere gaming of time. 
OntheBoer side this time was occupied in such preparations 
as the burning of the veldt, to hasten the growth of new 
grass for the horses during a campaign; the driving off 
behind the Drakensberg of the cattle and sheep of the Free 
State, which were accustomed to wander on the Natal 
boundary at pasture ; and in accumulation of stores at 
Volksrust, Vryheid, and Standerton. On the British 
side there was an increase, gravely inadequate to the event, 
but in itself considerable, of the forces in the South 
African colonies. The first move was made on 6th July, 
when two companies of Royal Engineers and departmental 
corps, and a group of officers, including Colonel R. S. S. 
Baden-Powell and Colonel Plumer, were ordered to South 
Africa, “ to organise the residents, as well as the police 
and local forces, at various points on the frontier.” On 
9th August two battalions of infantry were ordered to 
Natal; and the announcement was made that 11,000 men 
were being held ready in India. After the Cabinet Council 
of 8th September (the summoning of which was so eagerly 
discussed that it was obviously treated by popular 
opinion as practically a Council of War) the Indian 
drafts were ordered to embark. 

Whether a stronger or more united Liberal Opposition 
in the British Parliament could have checked the course 
of those events must remain uncertain. Mr John Morloy 

1hat H.M. Govcniinent proposed now to 
formulate proposals de novo . . 8th Sci)t. 

(/) Transvnul reply, expressing surprise at this 
communication, and again proposing to 
revert to a joint commission . . i6th Sept, 

(g) British reiteration of the despatch of 8th 

September .... 22nd Sept. 

(A) Boer despatch, requesting to know what 
decision H. M. Government had taken as 
to new proposals .... 30th Sept, 
(i) Boer ultimatum .... pl^h Oct. 
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was regarded as almost the only real Liberal of command¬ 
ing power in a perfectly clear frame of mind ; and he, with 
a small band of comrades, among whom must be mentioned 
Mr Courtney, Mr Philip Stanhope, Mr G. E. llusscll, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr Labouchere, had the courage, 
at the moment when the Jingo spirit was rising in England, 
to hold meetings of protest. By the middle of September 
the police were warning the conveners of such gathering.s 
that organised interruption might at any moment amount 
to breaking-up the meeting. That this band of Liberals 
was comparatively small need not be attributed to a mere; 
inclination on the part of the rest to surrender to a violent 
current. There was, as has already been said, much in 
the Liberal party that necessarily respomUtd to a skilful 
statement of such grievances as taxation without re¬ 
presentation, monopolist control of trade, mismunagenumt 
of administration, and corruption in high plaee.s. Th(^ 
questions whether or no these grievances were so urgent 
as to demand instant redress, whether a few years rvoidd 
not have seen profound changes in the dominniil person¬ 
alities of the Transvaal, may indeed hav<^ i»een impoiiaiit 
—may have been even the root of tlie mailer - but, weie 
certainly difficult to present, and uninspiring in a. time of 
tense feeling. Theactual balance of ojiinion in Uie Liberal 
camp was not quite fairly shown by the division taken 
at the meeting of the National Liberal Kederulioii on 
13th December, when a resolution that “the war was 
one which a wise statesmanship could and would have,- 
avoided” was carried by only 114i votes to 1)4. Wc had 
by then been at war for two months, and were* at that 
moment sustaining serious reverses. The morti app(»,site 
fact is that a large body of Liberal ofjinion inelliied 
to the view that, if the CJitlanders’ grievniK’Cis tonid be 
shown to be exaggerated, Kruger’.s attitude was tsniuJiy 
exaggerated. 

One other point remains to bo noted. In an aitiele 
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in Tke Nineteenth Century ^ (valuable as appearing in a 
review not given to opposing public opinion) a contributor 
writing of the tone of the British Press during the month 
of October remarked ; “ Surely we never before went to 
wiir when there w’as so much uncertainty as to the casus 
belli" It might have been supposed that continuous 
comtnent on the relations between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal for six months before the war might have in- 
stnuded the public. The truth perhaps was that England 
had never acquired a real relation w'ith her colonies. 
A long period of iuclificrencc to them, in which self- 
government was readily graiituxl, and responsibilities were 
dormant, bad been succeeded by a period of sentiment 
due largtdy to Mr Chamberlain. When war broke out, and 
offers of assistancie arrived from one colony after another 
the music; halls rang with songs about “ the lion’s cubs ” 
ami “ sems across the seas ” which could not but have been 
ludicrously offensive to any Colonial confronted with the 
audii;n(;cK that sang ibem. Those who opposed the war 
.spii'it in England were movetd, not only by their view of 
tin; policy that prc(;c;dcd it, but by a cionvietion that, in 
the minds of the great mass of the people, the undertaking 
was regarded with no proper sense of responsibility or 
.seriousness of purpose. 

' Novcmlxr iScjo. 



CHAPTER IV 


1899 : HIE WAR AND THE NATION 

I T is no part of the object of this book to relate in 
detail the progress of the war in South Africa; that 
has been done by works already in existence. The 
course of feeling in England, however, may provide some 
commentary on the war. 

Certainly, if we never entered on a war with less know¬ 
ledge of the root of it, we never entered on one in more 
complete ignorance of the quality of our opponents. Here, 
again, the absence of a genuine relation between England 
and the colonies was largely to blame. Had we had an 
honest respect for them, or they for us, such ignorance 
would have been impossible. But merely sentimental 
Imperialism was invoked; and it became ajjparent that 
the nation had but a sentimental view of its capacity for 
war, or of the task before it. (bmio prints in England on 
the very eve of the oiitlireak presented the Boer forceps as 
shambling regiments of bearded oafs, who grinned 'vacu¬ 
ously, and fell over their own rifles.^ It was part of the 
prevailing ignorance that they were nearly always repre¬ 
sented on foot. Again, although, in view of tlu' many 
alarmist statements that had been made about the. Boer 
armaments, there could liardly be ignorance of their pos¬ 
session of big and modern guns, yet tin; power of tlicseguas 
was unknown; and the personnel of tin; Boer artillery 
arm was believed to be poor, and far below a proper 
standard of training in such matters, for instance, a,s the use 

^ SeCj Punchy 4ih (jclobt*!* 1899. 
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of time-fuses. ^ The party capital made by the Conserva¬ 
tives out of the course taken by the Liberal Government 
after Majuba was now recoiling on them; their cry had 
always been that England had made an egregious surrender, 
that the Boers had only won a few chance engagements, 
in which we had been caught ill prepared, and that they 
could never have endured a campaign. The natural 
effect of this upon the public was to make it forget any¬ 
thing it had ever heard about the Boer’s fighting qualities 
in the early days of the Transvaal, and imagine that he had 
no power of acting as an army against an army. True, 
a general feeling existed, when the Boer ultimatum was 
issued on 9th October, that we had been caught before we 
had completed our arrangements : there were still con¬ 
tingents from India on the sea. But deficiencies, it was 
thought, could swiftly he supplied. General Buller was 
despatched as Cominandcr-in-Chief, and the transport 
service, which {.tiriusl out before many weeks were over 
to be one of the fe.w matters on which we could pride 
ourselves, began to make up as speedily as possible the 
numbers of our arms in South Africa. The common 
popular opinion was that the war would be over by 
Christmas. Even the numbers of the enemy in the field 
against us were vague to the last degree in the public mind. 
’To the end of the war accurate information on that point 
was hardly obtained. The most usual estimates in the 
Press ])ut tlio Boer forees at something between 25,009 
and .25,000. The British Fntelligeneo l)epa,rlu!ent, it 
appeared later, esUinaleil Uie. ’i'ransvaal men alone at 
22,000, a,lid the Orange !<’ree SLalers at 22,000. 

Before. General Buller reached the Cla|)c', England was 
facing the fact that her forces everywhere in Soutli Africa 
were on the defcsisive, and even dcsjierately on the defen¬ 
sive. Early exchanges in the north of Natal, the surrender 
of BritishfotccsatNiehuIson’sNck, the courageous, dogged 
■ I'he Tittm, iilli October iSpy. 

K 
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of labour, which in the ease of hfrik»-s was sfciuing to 
bo privileged The past twenty years Imd Iwraight many 
Employers’ Liability A(;ts ; tiicre hud been Housing Acts, 
and extensions of transit facilities finaiua'd front the 
rates. Quite iateiy there had been the Workmen’s'' 
Coinpcusatieu .Vet; and masteis of itidtisiry were 
gnunitliijg a good dtsal at the addition of this to the 
Eiuployers' I,ial>i!ity Ai'is on the Siiiitiie ihu»K. 

London was iialeed rather les'' well jiro%i<ied in regard 
to cheap locomotion than the large provineia! towns, 
with Uteir far-reaching trams. Maneliester, for instanee. 
had dealt with its housing problem almost entirely by 
facilitating and eheajiening means of transit, attd had 
done little in the way of building. This year liien was 
a demaial for eiiforeenieiif of the powers of tiie Lo«’nl 
(Jovernment Board to insist u|»on the provision (d work¬ 
men’s trains in London, t'omieeied with this was a 
<{ue..stiou wliieli he<‘ame of great natment. .Vefiie sjdrits 
in the London founty I'onnei! were feeling more and 
more strongly that shun prohh nts eunid only lie stdved, 
and tlie decent housing of the artisan aehieved, by laiilding 
fur (*uongh out ol London lor land to be bongld at a 
reasonable priee, and then pro\'i«iing ela'a(» means of 
transit, 'rh<‘reupou the (jnestion arose whether, under 
the Ifousing Aet, the fonm-il eonld buy land outside the 
area of its jurisdietion. Legal opinion held tliat it eould 
not. Meanwhile all that it seemed possible to do vvithin 
the area was being done, and not> by the t'ouneil only. 
Before that Ixaiy eaiiw into existence, private beuefaef ion 
liad ereeled a number of large tenement bnildiugs; and 
within the past year or two a suecessfui atti-iiipt had 
been made to house deeentiy the mure drifting ami 
solitary kind of poor man who eould not affoni the most 
meagre flat. Lord llowton, who in earlier years hwi htnn 
Lord Beaconsfield’s private seeretary and henehmaiu set. 
himself to discover whether common lodging-housc.s. 
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victory of Talana Hill, the dashing charges of Elands- 
laagte, had conveyed no particular message to the public, 
whatever they may have conveyed to the War Office, of 
revised opinions on the Boer marksmanship and the Boer 
artillery. But the succeeding stage, when it i)c:came clear 
that, even with the arrival of all the forces available, the 
war would have to begin at every point with recovery of 
our own territory, caused a great intensilication of bellicose 
feeling in England. It grew with such rapidil.y that, when 
Parliament met, as it was bound to do, to vke supplies, 
and an Appropriation Bill was introduced, only twenty- 
eight membois of the Opposition were fouiul to vote 
against it. The attack on the Goveimucnt for their policy 
had not, indeed, been a weak one. The amendment 
moved by Mr Philip Stanhope on the introduction of the 
Bill had produced one of the mcmorahle nights in the his¬ 
tory of the llous(f of Commons; the gallerit^s and the 
floor were alike crowded ; and Mr t^liamhcrlain Iiad spoken 
for three hours in the Government’s rlefciict'. But the 
division lobbies gave the first sign of that prevailing line 
of argument wliich ic^ft the fhidical sbdwaris so few in 
uumber--the argument tiiat, whatever its merils, the 
war had now Ingmi, and to maintain protest against 
it could only add to tlie (iilliculties. 

Ihroughout ISOvr iniier there was no event to riausc any 
profound change in popular leeiing. ’I'he graieral view 
x*emairred tiiat t-lu^ Il(>cr ultimatnm had (^aught us wilfi our 
dispositions incomplete ; Imt the ade(|uaey of the <lisposi- 
tions themselves was not generally rpiesGoned. People 
settled down to take* in how our htrr'es lay i <‘arlv iu 
the month the iKwvsjiapcis began to publish daiiv small 
articles by “ military expcits,” with theobjeel of making 
comprehensible (o the ordiii.-uy readi'r a campaign which 
fiad, by the swilt!i(*ss of thc' Boer at la(*k, lak<'n an unex¬ 
pected foiiii. 1 Ik‘ (au'iny s lorees were in two main hodic's, 
one on the cast, be.sicging iaulysmiiJi, and another on thc 
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west, which, leaving Kimberley and Mafeking beleaguered, 
had penetrated southward as far as Belmont, in Cape 
Colony. The British attack, when the main body from 
England with General Buller and General Methuen had 
settled into jilace, would be delivered at these two points. 
Between these two points, though no equally considerable 
force of Boers had crossed the southern frontier of the 
Orange Free State, was a British division under General 
Gatacre. For the moment even the alarm caused by the 
revelation of the size and strength of the Boer guns was 
relieved ; on 30th October, Just before Ladysmith was 
completely invested, one of the last trains to run into the 
town Irrought a naval brigade, supplied by the cruiser 
Powerful ; and one of the happiest popular moments 
of the war was that in which it was known that the sailors 
had, by their own handiness, invented and made field 
carriages for some of their big guns. For this stroke of 
inventiveness. Captain Percy Scott, of the Pawerftd, 
became a pojxdar hero. The besieging of Ladysmith was 
less galling to people at homo (as it was now known to be 
less menacing to the besieged tliemselves) wlien the place 
had guns not incapable of replying to the enormous 
Creusot pieces which the Boers had dragged to the sur¬ 
rounding hill-tops. The naval brigade had brought with 
them several 12>pounder quick-firers, and even some of the 
big 4.7-inch guns. We had been caught at an extraordin¬ 
ary disadvantage in artillery. This small republic had 
moved into Irattlc guns of a size which had never hitherto 
been regarded as mobile pieces. But at last, when we 
had made our bitter discovery, wc had corrected our 
mistake in a way that might legitimately give us pride. 
Not only in Ladysmith, but also with General Buller at 
Chievely, and with General Methuen on the Orange River, 
there were by the beginning of November naval brigades 
with their big and efficient guns. 

Far less criticism ol the Government was taking place 
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than might have been expected. It was really saved 
from such consequences of its own apparent ignorance of 
the Boer resources by the fact that the Boers had attacked 
after a curt ultimatum. The result was that excuses w ere 
found for the Government, and the engagements at tlu; 
end of October and during November did not daunt 
the public at home. The battles of Talana Hill, Eiands- 
laagte, and Rietfontein in Natal, and those of Belmont and 
Enslin in Cape Colony, where General Methuen began hi.s 
advance on 22nd November, had lost us on an a'verage 
40 to 50 killed and 150 to 200 wounded. They had shown 
the disastrous efficacy of Boer marksmanship, andthepowc^r 
of the Mauser magazine rifle. But they had been buttles 
which had not shaken traditional opinion of t!ic IJrit isli 
army’s methods. True, it was already obvious that use of 
cover was the enemy’s strength, and it was also ob%-i()us 
that our methods were strangely ill adapted to meet a!i 
army entirely mounted; victory on our side was incon¬ 
clusive when the desperate winning of a hill revealed only 
bodies of the enemy scudding away on ponies out; of range 
of pursuit. But as yet England appeared tf» (iml no 1 learf - 
shaldng quality in the war; the casualty list.s were not. 
yet ghastly; subscriptions to the relief funds and ji, 
patriotic enthusiasm seemed all that was speeiiiliy ealh-d 
for. A jest could still be made of the .subaltern .starting 
for the war and packing his polo-sticks, Ix'causcr his i<ieH 
was that one would fight in the morning au<l have time 
for a little polo in the afternoon. 

Then, late in November, on the 28th, oceurred a battle 
which gave pause even to the newsixijHU' rciuler ■ 
Methuen’s battle at the Modder River, '.riiis was not 
so much because it was more costly in life than oUkt.s hud 
been—^the casualty list amounted to about 450 ns that 
it showed the Boers to be under leadership and discipline 
of a wholly unexpected kind. They had waitctl in uaper- 
ceived entrenchments for the advancing force, and had 
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reserved their fire till the British were within 700 
yards. They had dug their trenches, not on the slopes, 
to which artillery fire would naturally be directed, but on 
the low plain. After the first outbreak of the Boer fire 
the British had dropped to the ground, and, save for a 
force which managed to work round the Boer flank, had 
spent the whole long day lying flat on the spot where they 
had been checked, firing at the rare and elusive marks 
the Boers gave them, while the artillery on both sides 
kept up a more obvious battle. This engagement was the 
first to startle England with certain facts which very .soon 
became painfully evident. One was that the Boers were 
able to carry out secretly entrenching operations on a verj' 
large scale, so that an army could move unsuspectingly 
on to groimd completely dominated by rifle-fire with acetur- 
ately known ranges. A second was that in such eases 
the force immediately under fire%vas reduced to suaictliiiig 
like immobility ; it could not retire, any more than it 
could advance, and was confined to maintuiniug a day¬ 
long rifle duel, with the disadvantage that it lay itself in 
the open, while its enemy was under cover. A thinl was 
that magazine rifles combined with marksmanship as 
good as that of the Boers rendered it impossible to carry 
such trenches save by more or less prolonged turning 
movements. 

However, the main army under Buller had yet to move, 
and such lessons as there may have been in the Modder 
River battle were not pressed home. The name; of Cronje, 
the Boer commander at this point, had not ye;!, ae*hi(;ve(l its 
grimmest hold upon the public mind. A general sense 
that modern war produced ordeals of which the most 
acute military authorities could have no ])rcvi<)us concep¬ 
tion remained the leading idea. This caused an outbreak 
of resentment against the critical and even jeering tone 
current in the Continental Pre.ss. There might, indeed, be 
little excuse for our ignorance iii the matter of artillery; 
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but no one, it was maintained, could possibly have been 
prepared by theory for the lessons we were k‘arning in the 
power of the modern rifle well used. C.onserjucntl\ it 
were better for nations not undergoing the fiery ordeal 
to be thankful that the lesson was laid before them at no 
cost to themselves, and to preserve some show of respectful 
observation. The CJerman Emperor and Ein}>ress were 
just at this time in Ei^giaml, visiting tlut Queen at indsor. 
It was acknowledgc?d that the visit was well meant;; but 
a people on the verge of exasperation felt that at sucli a 
time sympathy was rather too ostentatious to be met with 
real gratitude. The Queen herself was remaitiing away 
from her beloved Balmoral, in order that the peopU* 
might feel her as little witlulrawn as might he in a time ol 
trial. Aged and infirm as she now was. she* had insp(*eted 
the composite regiment of Household (‘avalry which 
for South Africa in November. The country thouglil ot 
her with sorrow ; that at this far period of lu,‘r long reign 
her people shouhl he a,t war seenu^d to most of her subjinis 
likely to be an anxiety too gn^al for Ikt lailitig str<*ngth. 

Acceptance of the Kaiser’s sympatheUe interest was 
rather hindered than helptsl t^y a delivensi by 

Mr Chamberlain in November, in whioh he spoke of tlu* 
possibility of a. triph? uudii’standijig bet\ve<'n Isngland. 
the United States, and (hamaiiy. Ife show<‘(! in this a 
curious failure of his usual eapaeify for gauging pul)li<* 
opinion; and he prol)ab!y nev<*r in his life made* a less 
popular suggestion* To !)egin with, it. sounded like a 
half-admission, at a ttiosl; inopportum* monaid, that we 
were nervotis about our general position. T!u‘n it als<» 
appeare<i to In* a rath<*r adiilahny aekiaovlcslgnuent of the* 
fact that Kngkuxl was relh*ved l)y thr Kaiser’s eareful 
abstention from aipythiiig whi(‘!i itiight In* taki*u as an m- 
couragem(‘ni to tin* IhH^rs. I’lH'ri* Wiia* a good man\' who 
felt that Mr Chamberlain ha<l pri‘sumed <m the imdoui)led 
pre-c!ninenee h(* had gainetl by re<*t‘nt (‘Vents, and imagined 
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that he had shown himself capable of directing a Welt- 
politik, or at least that his countrymen would now be¬ 
lieve him capable of it. He was immediately undeceived. 
The speech had, even from the organs of his own party, 
the chilliest treatment; and, although criticism of the 
Government was for the most part held in check on 
the Ministerial side, Mr Chamberlain very nearly did it the 
disservice of precipitating such criticism by propounding 
large ill-digested ideas at a moment when the Government 
was displayed as managing none too competently the 
business already on its hands. 

But all such feeling was swamped, before December was 
half over, in a shock of bewildemient, and furious deter¬ 
mination to undere.stiraate no more a demand winch 
had suddenly grown appalling. The “ Black Week ” of 
llth-16th December made the war the frightful reality 
which it had not yet been, in spite of patriotic songs and 
enthusiastic leave-takings of regiments and endless talk 
of war. On the Monday in that wec'k the new.s was pub¬ 
lished that General Gataere, moving in the ini<lway region 
between the two main armies, which luid hitherto pro¬ 
duced no encounters of great importance, had inarche<l 
his men by night, almost certainly under treacherous 
guidance, into a fatal ambuscade. Ilis troops, not having 
yetexperienced, as Methuen’s army had, the completely im¬ 
penetrable character of the rifle-fire of entrenched Boers, 
had attempted to rush the hills from w'hieh tlu'v were 
being shot down. The result w'as that a. mere v(‘itmant 
of the force could be extricated from the trap, and llxaigli 
only twenty-six were killed, and about s(!venty wouiuled, 
six hundred had been taken j)risoners, and two guns 
lost. By itself this disaster at Stormberg would have 
been serious, but not terrible; it w^as blackened bj' 
what followed. On the Thursday came news of a disaster 
which was wholly dreadful. Methuen had advanced from 
the Modder River, where, after the ultimate success of his 
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turning movement had caused the abandoninent of the 
Boer trenches during the night, he had restecl his men (vvho 
had fought three battles in a week during November) and 
received some reinforcement. Cronjc was known to have 
occupied the time in entrenching a new position at IVIugers- 
fontein; and against this Methuen now moved, \7hat 
England heard was that, marching in the darkness into 
wire entanglements before the trenches, which had givt;n 
the alarm, a column nearly 4000 strong had been 
absolutely cut to pieces by concentrated rifle and niacdiino- 
gun fire, before it had taken open order. The Highland 
Brigade, led by General Wauchope, which had come tjp 
fresh and eager among the latest of Methuen’s reinforce¬ 
ments, had been the main body of this column, and upon 
them had fallen the worst and most murderotts slaughter 
of the war. No less than COO had gone down, ineluding 
the General, in the first few minutes. Again, ns at the 
Modder River, the dreadful opening of battle was f(tllow<*d 
by a long day of fighting at a cruel disadvantage*. More 
troops were moved up rapidly, some flanking :if tacks 
by the Boers were held off, artillery fell to work against 
the trenched hills, and regiment after regiment took up 
the rifle duel. But no turning movement, eouhl be 
attempted after such a disastrous heginning to the ladtle. 
The lines of Magersfontein I'emaincd victorious, and 
Methuen withdrew again to the Modder Rive-r. J'lnglund 
faced for the first time a casualty list wlikdi numbered 
all but 1000, of which over 700 were in the 
Highland Brigade. Then, all too soon on this <l<‘f(!uf, 
came the news that Buller himself had faiks! as <'om- 
pletely in his first movement in force. Her<* again the 
Boers had amply entrenched themselve.s on hills north 
of the Tugela River. The attack uf)on them laid been 
repulsed, again with a casualty list of almost 1000 men, 
but the centre of disaster here had been, not a sudden 
overwhelming slaughter of men, but the; loss of no less 
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than ten guns. Two batteries of field artillery had 
advanced to an exposed spot within 1000 yards of the 
enemy’s position, and the Boers shot down horses and 
men Avith such deadly accuracy and rapidity that only a 
tiny group was at last left to take refuge in a hollow, 
leaving the guns bare on the plain. A gallant effort to 
save them was led by three of Buller’s aides-de-camp, 
and two guns were actually rescued. But the remaining 
ten fell into the Boers’ hands. The troops were with¬ 
drawn to camp, leaving 970 on the field, and 250 prisoners. 

So the week ended. There had been often enough in 
English history battles far more bloody, and campaigns 
in most Avays more terrible. But they had not occurred 
in days of cheap newspapers and instantaneous trans¬ 
mission of news. Casualty lists then Avere lump sums, 
impersonal round figures ; certainty came but long after¬ 
wards to homes which through the months had lost their 
men without knoAving it ; and although the slow dis¬ 
semination of news meant a perpetual wat<;lifulnc.ss and 
anxiety it must have been of a duller kind than the 
sensation of sharing almost at the moment in defeat. 
The Black Week indeed brought war liome. The lists of 
names occupying column after column of the newspapers, 
the sombre crowds waiting round the door of that room 
in the .War Office where the lists were issued, the knoAv- 
ledge that the whole of our boasted arms Avcre reduced 
to the pause of defeat, bit as with acid. For the moment 
life ran more dumbly in England than it had run since the 
early days of the Indian Mxitiny—dumbly, and yet in¬ 
tensely. It was one of the grim signs of that week that 
women then first began to buy ncwspapei-s, as men do, 
from the sellers in the streets. 

The Government acted now ])romptly, and acted Avell, 
both from the point of view of the conduct of the war and 
from the point of view of restoring confidence at home. 
It was announced on tlie Monday morning of the foIloAving 
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^veek—18th December—that Lord Roberts had been klmki «n 

appointed to the chief eomniand in South Airiea, and , Crofttrs 

that Lord Kitchener of Khartoum would aeeomjiany liim ■ . yard inei 

as Ids Chief of Staff. Nothin^*' could ha\-c administered a solid Int 

more immediate or moi'e vivilyiiif>;’ tonic, .vii adored old artisans 

soldier, whom men ■would follow anywiicrc and anyhow, Great lai 

who.se reputation rang with talcs of tight places brilliantly cona, rai 

faced, and a young soldier who seiaued to have a cold Scotlancl 

unastonished genius lor victory—the thouglit of these d • Both i 

two put fresh lieart into England. It was intimated that given, th 

no formal .supersession of General Ruller was intended -• pcojile v 

and indeed it had been clear that he too had a most drums !i 

valuable gift of making men follow him and believe in and bra; 

him, even in defeat—but that the develoinnent of e\’cuts Nothing 

had shown that what was intended to be the main attack those tci 

on the Boers, and as such had iieen undertaken l»y iiini as Our loss 

Commander-iU'Chief, had become a more or less partial lace,ab 

attack. As both our main armies at pre^.t.'u! in llie held distinct 

were deeply engaged, it was necessary now to make fresh , collar wi 

dispositions, and to have a Commander-in-Cliier ap.-irt masked 

frojn both of the armies in eiieek- I'im utmoune<'meiil of the new 

these appointments was followed by a grciil outburst of was to i 

cntliusiasm for extending the scope of oiii' forces. J^arge mounte 

contingents from the colonics, offered while the iiegotial ions . vfOtk. 

worii running their last stage, had been aeeejtU'd ; uucl thepict 

some had been operating with tlu' British forces fm- wi-eks p ranksci 

past. Others were being raised, and lutw with (piiekeiied the eye 

pace. In England a great call was made ibr yeomanry. i Courag 

If the Boers emdd raisea foret; entirely moimlcd. and hmv [ up a .si 

us the result in an ashmisiiing moinlity, could not a fox- crawl tl 

hunting nation do tlie same V In ever\ siiirc men an- WIm< 

sweredtlieeall. .At tin* same time inf:mtr\' volunteers were he.seen 

asked for, and the City of London in especial set itself to the OJw 

raise a regiment and eipiip the men entirely :il its own for tin* 

expense. The end <>f tlie year was birw/.iiig with <-!irnlliiigs, gone in 

drillings, eipiippiiigs ; J.ondon was lull ol men in nt'W tiu‘(|ti! 
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khaki uniforms, who were made free of every music hall. 
Crofters and gillies and miners and hard-muscled ship¬ 
yard men from Scotland, farmers’ sons, squires’ sons, and 
solid laboui’ers fi'om the English counties, clerks and 
artisans from the towns, all poured into the new forces. 
Great lairds like Lord Lovat, rich men like Lord Strath- 
eona, raised their own bodies of horsemen, tlie former in 
Scotland, the latter in Canada. 

Both in equipment and in such hurried drill as could be 
given, the learning of lessons began to be evident. Already 
people were saying that, just as flying colours and beating 
drums had disappeared from modern warfare, so scarlet 
and brass, badges and pipeclayed belts were going now. 
Nothing that could give the least hold to the eye of one of 
those terrible marksmen in the trenches must he allowed. 
Our losses in officers had been especially sev(*r(“. Gold 
lace, a buckle here and there, a sash, had made them fatally 
distinct marks. Henceforth a tab more or less on the 
collar wnnld have to suffice. Brown leather belts, leather- 
masked sword-hilts, khaki-covered buttons, distinguished 
the new equipments that paraded London. I'lie less there 
was to tell an officer by, the better officer he ; the less a 
mounted man looked like a cavalryman, the better for his 
work. Command had begun to mean a new thing—not 
the picturesque, gallant figure standing up and keeping the 
ranks calm by parade of coolness, buthitting a i nan lietween 
the eyes for coming out unnecessarily from behind a stone. 
Courage in the ranks meant less the reckless, daring charge 
up a slope than the infinitely patiemt, infinitedy j)ainM 
crawl through a long day. 

What wendd come cjnt of the nielting-])ot could not yet 
be seen. '1'ha.t much, very much, had gone iu was jjcrhaps 
the one <-loav truth of the close of the year. That respect 
for llu' army’s hea<ls, and for the army’s olfieers, had not 
gone iu too is the greatest tribute that will <'\a'r he i)aid to 
the (pialities of tlie classes those men were tlrawn from. 
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M Profit, but for a reasonable 

I rS ^ contrived to provide these men with 

LihW f'’’ ^ respects the tenement 

- benefactors showed what 

Tn,lt capital of the Guinness 

^ 200 , 000 , given by Lordiveagh 
hi llm fGoldsmiths’ Company 

Lr^-^V- ^ income, after allowing for 

was a contribution to the contingency fund, 

as £8600; and the capital fund had been enlamed by 

£298,000.1 Lord Rowton 
erected four lodging-houses in different parts of London, 
with beds and cubicles let at a charge no higher than that 

w-fi I common lodging-house; and provided 

with large rooms in which the men could cook and cat 
their meals. His experiment proved that a man could 

hve wholesomely in one of these houses for as little as 
8 s. 2 d. a week.’* 

A subject which had begun to trouble the social 
eonsciencc at a ratlier later date than that of housing— 

( angerous trades and unhealthy occupations—^made some 
stir m 1899 on account of the reports of two Home Office 
committees, one on phosphorus poisoning in match- 
making, the other on lead poisoning in the manufacture of 
emna. 1 he first report was uncompromising in its asser¬ 
tion that phosphorus poisoning could be entirely pre¬ 
vented by insistence on precautions, such as mechanical 
dipping of matches in closed chambers. The great strides 
tfie social conscience liad taken in the past twenty years 
may be noted in the general agreement that the enforce¬ 
ment of sucli rules was a necessity, in spite of the fact that 
It must involve the i-uin of certain ill-equipped factories. 

’ :irtic!(‘ on “ ],ond()n Buildings “ in The FortniMy 

Hevie'w^ i8f)0. ” 

* Sec iin article by a resident in Rowton House, The Nineteenth 
Century, Hepiemter 1899. 


CHAPTER V 

THE ■\VAH, AND THE NATION (roniiNiicd) 

T H’K opening of the yea.r 1000 found the British 
public in a state of raw nerves. The first shoc^k of 
the Decc^niber disasters ha<l been too intense tor 
any petty expression at the moment; and the new com¬ 
mands ami tlie enthusiasm of (mlisirnent had carried tin* 
nation through Christmas. Presents for the troops in thi‘ 
field, headed {)y the Queen’s gift of a box of (‘hoeolaf.c* t,o 
each private soldier, occupied the minds and th<^ organ¬ 
ising capacities of a great many persons ; ifium puddings, 
tobacco, cigarettes, and all kimis f>f er(*aiun‘ eondorts 
were sent out by l.ons. Publi<.usubsenpfi<)ris suj^ph/UKaitecl 
the private efiorts of all wlio had friimdsor rckilions at the 
front; and though f.his kind of c'ffori might b<^ n^garded 
as rather trifling, if was a fa.r fn)m us(*less ilist.raetjon of 
thougfit, both a-t home and in the camps where' the vast 
miscellaneous distribuf ions w<‘re made*. 

But such a distraction (*ou!d not, !h' lasting. Kva*n if 
anxiety had not retunus! in otht'r wa 3 ^s, I be* news on 
0th January would have aroused it sharply* Throiigliout 
that day the telegrams in the <w<‘rniig ncwHpa|H*rs produced 
the most <Usturhing un(‘('rtniniy about Ladysinifh tliat 
had yet been expcTiern'tsi Tlu^ Boers liad at.taeke(l in, 
force, ami tlu! batt.h' was still raging <m ( a‘sa.r’s (’amp 
and Waggon Hill, Iavo of the garrison’s oiilposts. C)f 
course tint fatiurc of BulleEs n'licwing for<*e had prcwihmsiy 
caused appr<‘lH*nsions. Tuder the bombardment I^uiy- 
srnitli was known lobe enduringJtliad hardlyt)een regarded 
as likely to bear a, long siegis and that- ii lia<l not sur- 
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rendered before Buller could move was a matter for satis¬ 
faction. But with his defeat it became obvious that 
relief might be indefinitely delayed. Sir George White, 
the commanding officer in Ladysmith, had been magni¬ 
ficently reassuring. To a depressed message from Buller 
immediately after the battle of Colenso (they were in 
communication by heliograph and searchlight) he had 
answered that he could make his supplies last out, and 
had no thought of surrender. But strong assault by the 
Boers had hardly been anticipated in England (which had 
been consoling itself by saying that its enemy might be 
a deadly shot in trenches, but would not risk charging), 
so that the news of 6th January brought the real dread, 
whether, after more than two months’ siege, the holding- 
out of the gai’rison could include the repulsing of a vigorous 
attack. 

It did. Next day England knew tliat, after tlie shurj)C!st 
hand-to-hand fighting, in which the Devons and the 
Imperial LightHorse—a body of South African volunteers 
—'had for all time inscribed their names on the history of 
the siege, the Boers had been beaten off. But, at last, the 
nervousness had bitten too deeply to be lessened, even 
by such news, and such heroism. From now onwards 
the references to Ladysmith always betrayed a gloomy 
undercurrent of belief that the town must fall, and tlmt 
we had better make up our minds to the fact.^ The two 
other places, the beleaguering of which had not appeared 
so very important while our armies still scorned to be on 
the move, shared now in the strained national attention, 
Ladysmith, Kimberley and Mafeking came to stand for 
all the hopes and the confidence that had formerly }>cen 
given to the armies. Kimberley, whither Mr lihodes had 
gone just as the war broke out, was a place of some 
impoidance—^especially, to the Boers, when he was in it 
—and its siege was a normal piece of warfare. It was the 
‘ See Till) Times, i6tfi January 1900. 
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gate on that side of the Free State for myaHion The 
case of Maleking, however, was cliflcrcnt. lai 

the north, and not occupied by any bo<l\ o loops ion 
siderable enough to require isolation, the tmyii iiiight 
apparently have been let alone, ihc; stoij o - a 
appears to be a story of unadulterated coiubativencss. 
The Boers decided to light there, and m the town was a, 
man delighted to oblige thera, Colonel badend owell. 
Neither side had anything strategic to gain. 

But all three places became equally important now to 
English feeling; worn nerves needed focussing points oi 
some kind to work at. Early in January there were signs 
that dissatisfaction with the Government was gathering 
to a head ; and the news of another costly action 
by Buller, without a step gained towards Ladysindh, 
produced an explosion of bittcrn<-ss. Starting rom his 

base on 10 th January Buller had crossi'd th<' higda at two 

points a considerable distance west ol t olmso. taking a. 
week for the operations, and on tin* 23rd part ol itis lon-c 
had captured, by the severest lighting, u hill called Spioii 
Kop, from Avhich it appcareil that the Boer treiu'lws <-ould 
be completely commanded. Hut owing to tla* (hspusitmn 
of the ground our artillery were unable tomasfer the Boer 
iirtillery turned upon th<* hill-top ; and after a mnideiiais 
clay in which men, forced Ijy the small eompass of the hill¬ 
top to lie in close formation, hatl been eruidl\ battered by 
Boer guns, the ground so expensively won was ubundoned, 
and by the 27th Buller was back again on the south side 
of the river. The delilxTatc strategy of fids buttle, the 
splendid gallantry of the assault, the great news titnt at 
last we held a position actually commanding the terrible' 
Boer lines, had been so cheering that the niintmneement 
of the withdrawal strained the tension in Engliuul l»eyond 
breaking point. The Government were roundly told that, 
they had muddled from heginuing to end ; Mr Ballour 'vas 
warned that his attitude under criticism was far too jauidy 
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and frivolous; the war had been a series of calamitous 
mistakes, relieved only by the courage and endurance of 
officers and men ; aird the result was that wo stood without 
a plan of campaign.^ Parliament met on 30th January, 
and although there may not have been much sympathy 
with extreme Liberal opinion against the war, the an- 
irouncement that a vote of censure would bo moved by the 
Opposition leaders was certainly not regarded as a mere 
hampering of the Government. Ugly things were being 
said already of the War Office contracts, and stories were 
coming to England of the miserable quality of many of 
the contract supplies, of dangerous rations, of wretched 
forage; even the ammunition was not above criticism. By 
the beginning of March it was becoming clear that in this 
matter too the grosse.st incompetence had been revealed ; 
and such serious instances were brought forward in the 
House of Counuons that a Select Committee was appointed. 
The Government had cairtain iionsolations tofall back upon. 
The unexaiupletl trade iirosperity of the past year * wa.s 
a great asset; the revenue returns were very good, customs 
being up by £000,000 and oxei.se by over £1,000,000, with 
one quarter of tire financial year yet to run; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was evidently going to have 
a larger surplus than he had expected. Little legislation 
was proposed in the Speech from the Throne; a measure 
for reforming company law and a Moneylenders Bill were 
the only items of any importance. 

Meanwhile Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener had been 
assembling a considerable force at the Moddor River, 
combining new arrivals witli the existing army under 
Methuen. But their preparations were being made with 
new secrecy, and no word of them came through to soothe 
English irritation. A third movement by Buller, develop¬ 
ing into the capture, under cover of a bombardment, 

^ The Tlmes^ 27t!i January 1900; 

® See p.. 13. 
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startling even in this war, of Vaaikranz Hill, and ending 
once again in withdrawal, was received with exasperation. 
The losses this time had been lighter—a easiialty list of 250, 
as against the lamentable 1500 of Kpion Kop; but the 
popular nieknaining of Buller as tlie Bull-dog ” began 
to assume a rueful twist under this scries ol exhibitions 
of doggedness. A good many generals in South Africa 
paid heavily, less for uiistaki's of their own than for the 
all-pervading original mistake as to the task set us by this 
war. The battle of Vaaikranz took popular attention at 
the moment of T.ord Roberts’s lirst movement, and little 
Iieed was paid to the advance of tlic irighland Brigade 
towards the extreme right of the Boer position at Magers- 
fontein. So the excitement a few days hder was all the 
more keen, when England suddenly became awaie that, 
the watchfulness of the Boers having thus i.'een drawn 
towards their right, a large body of <*avalry, some 
5000 in iiumhcr, ha<I ridden hard round their left, 
crossed the IBoddt.r twenty-live miles east of Magi'rs- 
fontein, and pruetieally galloped past the only attempt 
made to stop it.. Almost befon* England ha<i had time to 
take in what had happened tlie musferinv of this Hying 
force ill the rear of i\I<‘thutMi’.s army, a.nd its iuundiing 
under the man wiio was henceforth to be a popular idol 
as a dashing cavalry man, Eem.'fal l'’reneh the news 
came that, covering 100 miles in four days, this swift 
march had raised the sii'ge of Kimberley. Lonl Boberts 
had got to work. Ituleed his gnat name .seemei! to act 
like a charm. On the very day wli<-n Kimberley was 
relieved, his infantry appeared in force on the extreme 
left of tlu! Boer lines, capturing as they wind, .laeobsdal 
(where the City Imperial Volunleers were for the first time 
in action); and tlii' grim Cronje, alaitueil for his eom- 
munieutions wil.li liis base. a,t. Bloi'mlonlein, had hurriedly 
abandoned his position; the awful trenehes of .Magers- 
fontein no longer loomed over us. Now ensued the most 
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tense peiiod of the war. Cronje niajiaged to pass the outer 
4 horn of Roberts s force; but if !io were to reach Bloem¬ 
fontein he must cross the Moddcr River, and there wgfc 
but three drifts available to him. Roberts held Klip 
Drift already. I’rench, hastening across from Kimberley, 
seized Wolveskratil Drift. Cronje turned to Paardeberg 
Drift, between the two—and the vice dosed on him. Ife 
lay in laager, and on 18th February Kitchener attacked 
him. It was a heavy battle, with 1100 casualties ; but 
it pinned Cronje into a narrow space of two miles, clinging 
to his waggons. So great was tire eluuige of spirit caused 
at home tluit, when Bidlcr now started again from camp, 
it almost seemed as if the renewed c’oniidenee reaching out 
to his men from England had infected them. lb* emn- 
pletoly changed his line of altaek, going this time to the 
extreme eastward of the (V)l(*nso position, eajdured 
HlangwaneHill, and, planting his guns then*, sent his Irish 
Brigade, under Cencral Fitzroy Dart, against the left-hand 
hills of the Boer line, lliciurious assault of the brigade 
was ehetiked, but it lay obstinately on the* sides of the hill, 
while Bnllcr behind it moved the rest of his arinv still 

fiirthcreast, lapping round the lines of Pieter’sinil. At the 
critical moment of his operations, England woke one day 
to the news that, after anotln'r attack on Cronje’s luagei-, 
in which the C anadians, leading the v'^an with the Conlons, 
had pushed a handful of men into a position enfilading the 
Boer trenches, Cronje had surrendered uneonditioimlly, 
and hetwec.u •H)00 and '5000 prisoners ha<l I)een taken 
at a blow. On the top of the exultation ennie the 
eoinplelv sueciess of HnlU^i*. ft, had been nnr)Mi(‘r hanl 
tight; the (..oliinso tr(*n(‘!ies had not lieen hurriedly 
des(‘rted at the last, as the Magersfonlein trenches had 
been; the eusnalty list reached 1(;00. But no more 
remained to do hem, thougli at, the inoinent; this eonld 
hanlly he lielievi'd by tlie army, bord Dundonald, 
venturing greatly, took a eonfile of sriuadrons of South 
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African light horsemen cautiously forward. _ Hardly a 
shot was fired upon them, and m the evcaung of 28th 
February the Ladysmith siege was over, and the garrison 

couple of days had changed the whole aspect of tlu; 
war. A notefrom the Presidents of the two Boer r<>i)uhhes 
to the Prime Minister, sugge.sting that, now British iirestigc 

was restored, peace terms might be <li.scussed, was buislied 
aside as beneath consideration, save* as a sign of conscious¬ 
ness of defeat For the note still spoke* of the rc^puhlics 
as sovereign international states/’ Bellieosc tein|K'r 
rose again hotly, and the war spirit, whicdi had been purgeci 
of some of its more vulgar elements cliiring the weeks of 
depression, became again pervaded with boastfulness* 
Yet on the whole the nation had cau‘^<‘ for [>rid<* in the 
story of the Ladysmith siege. It had b<*ru a. <‘rur! oni\ 
Incessant bombardment and enteric fensw had literally 
decimated the men, without l)rcaking their courage*. 
Officers who could ill bo spared ha<! (alien ; a month Indon* 
the end of the siege one of the best kianvii o! flat war 
correspondents, G. W. Steevens, who had made inure than 
a passing reputation for himscif in lilerature, had died. 
Nowthatthe wholcstory was comingout, it was gralif \ tng 
to find that here, at least, orga,ni.sa( ion had iH‘en gnock the 
commissariat as well managed as if <‘ould ptjssibly have 
been, and the defences flawlc^ss. Of flic Kimhciicy siege 
much also was reported of the mosf. gailun! kind ; lacic of 
guns had been remedied by the ingenuiiyof fhcdiamoml- 
mine engineers, who constructed u pi^ua* of artilUiv ; but 
here again bombardment had been terrirus and ns no naval 
gun had opportunely arrived in Kiinheiicy, the largc‘si 
Boer artillery had been out of our range* Ihii tmfortun** 
ately the Kimberley story had h‘ss gratifying e!inp1<*rs. 
Mr Rhodes, who came to Knglaiid in April* puldislual 
opinions bitterly criticising Colonel K(‘k(a\ic*ln who Iiad 
been in command ; and thcuci wen? eviden(*es o! quarrels 
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in the town during the siege. Meanwhile the third siege 
upon which English eyes had turned early in the year, 
that of Mafeking, was providing extraordinary and even 
hilarious news. Colonel Baden-Powell was holding out, 

not only with courage, but with inextinguishable high 
.spirits. 

Early in March Queen Victoria drove through London, 
facing the fatigue in order that her people’s new sense of 
relief and hope might be provided with an outlet. On 
17th March, St Patrick’s Day, there was a general wearing 
of the shanircK^k, in recognition of the gallantry of Irish 
regiments; and it -was announced later on that royal 
recognition was to be accorded in the raising of a regiment 
of Irish Guards, to be added to the Household Brigade. 
Ihe wearing of the shamrock was a curious sign of a 
tendency now at work to express, not merely tlic feeling of 
patriotism, but patriotic dcmonsti-alions cn m«Awc. The 
Irish regiments had certainly been gallant; but not more 
.so, when all was said, than the Highlanders, the Lancashire 
men wiio fought Spion Kop, the west-country men in 
Ladysmith. ^ The mere chance that Ireland happened to 
have a sjiecial day of fo.stiv'al at the moment, however, 
served tlie purjiose of this new s])irit of acting in crowds. 
Ihc habit continued to distort values during the war* 
for ofteii the prominence of this or that event depended 
on its hitting or missing some iiojuilar impulse. 

A few days after th(" Paardeberg surreiulcr, every detail 
of which was eagc'i ly welcomed in London, wilh the central 
picture of tlK> ovi'rweening Crouji! himself at last made 
visible^-a sullen, bearded, lliick-sct man in a slouch hat, 

riding in to his sulanission.Lord Iloherts moved towards 

Bloemfontein. Two battles were fought on the way, at 
Poplar («rove and Brief on Lein ; but victory was in the air, 
and Bloemfonlein w'as oeenpied on BJth March. Every¬ 
one I’i^joieed in the {irospect of rest for men and horses 
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What yet remained to do was looked at in a new spirit. 
The Free State Government had gone north to Kronstadt, 
and the east of the Free State was still alive with the 
enemy ; but doubt of our powers had ceased to gnaw us. 
Confidence was indeed so extraordinarily restored that it 
became positively volatile; a few weeks after this Lord 
Milner had to telegraph f rom Cape Town to urge the authori¬ 
ties at home to stop a constantly increasing stream of 
tourists. A war loan of thirty-five millions was readily 
taken up in March. Bearing interest at 2| per cent., 
the loan had been issued at 98|, and was subscribed eleven 
times over. The Budget which followed was, of course, 
largely a nullity, owing to the borrowings for the war. 
But it provided a good basis, the revenue being eight and 
a half millions above the estimate, and eleven and a Iialf 
millions above the previous year’s revenue. True, sonic 
of this was a fictitious increase. Customs and excise each 
accounted for an increase of nearly three millions; and 
much of this was undoubteilly clue to premature clearances, 
since it was evident that new taxation was bound to be 
imposed. Consequently tin; jiresent fattening of the 
revenue only meant a shrinkage in (be next year, and 
a partial defeat of the war taxation. Hut next year was 
a long way off; no one, whatever his jHisition, imagined 
for a moment in the existing ciremnstanees that we should 
have any considerable force in (he lield twelve months 
lienee; and so the next Budget, though it would have 
to carry some burden of the past, would not ha\ <‘ to be a 
War Budget In one respect, the present revenue returns 
were a real windfall; estate duty had come out at three 
millions over tin^ e.slinia,t<‘, largely owing to the death of 
“Chicago Smilb,’’ a millionaire who had lived obsiuirely 
in a London elul), and was Inil little known to the public, 
until the death (iuti<“S on his property brought, bllOO,000 
into the Kseheipicr. Lor (he eomiug year the (')iaueellor 
of the Exchequer put livepen<*e on to the ineoim.-tax. 
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and by this and by enhanced duties on beer, spirits, 
tobacco and tea promised himself twelve millions. 

At the end of March and the beginning of April two 
occurrences in the Orange Free State chastened the over- 
sanguine. A force which had been operating east of 
Bloemfontein was ambuscaded in falling back on the 
town, the Boers lining a sunken watercourse in what 
appeared to be a harmless level plain. Cavalry and 
artillery rode unsuspectingly into the trap, and although 
the force was largely extricated, and conveyed across 
the river at anotlrer point, over .lOO men and some 
thirty officers were on the casualty list, 800 prisoners had 
been taken, and no less than seven ofthe Horse Artillery 
guns. But the worst of this action at Sanaa’s Post was 
that it Io.st us the Bloemfontein w'uter-works, and the 
army had to make use of the wells, which resulted in a 
great increase of enteric fever. A nothcr disaster followed, 
a force of (Jeneral (Jatacrc’s troops Ijeing surrouiuled and 
overborne by heat, thirst and lack' of ammunition. The 
Boers took a,noth(!r f)00 prisoners, (‘ritieism was more on 
the alert now than in the early days. From this time on¬ 
wards there was a constant tendency to draw contrasts 
between English troops and Colonial troop.s, with a rather 
hysterical admiration of the latter and a peevish deprecia¬ 
tion of the former. I'he popular picture of the British 
officer represented him as enslaved to drill and method, 
unable to see beyond his nose ; that of the Australian, the 
New Zealander, the South African, the Canadian, repre¬ 
sented them as applying instinctively to war the methods 
of the tracker and the huntsman, scratching their rations 
out of nothing, and beating tlx; Boer at his own game. 
There was some truth in tlu; contrasts, though they were 
overdrawn; it was forgotten, for instance, that Roberts’s 
Horse, a body of South African colonials, had been in the 
Sauna’s Post traj). Besides, it was obvious tliat British 
troops, not living in a land where they could learn the 
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The second report was ratiier less eoiichisivr. I(, reeordwi 
a considerable increase in use <if leadiess since ; 
for mueh ordinary ware dangerous glazes no longer wer.' 
thought necessary. At the same tinu^ it, was the con¬ 
tention of the oliina inanufaefnrers iliaf. positiw' pro¬ 
hibition of the n.se of lead would ite disastrous ; imported 
china, it was said, would then <'oiupet<‘ ruinously with the 
home manufaetnre: and (hey pl<*aded that iiiereasing 
prccaiition.s wen; elituhiaiing danger t(t tiie workers. 
Beyond the.se two dangerous trades, in which sufferings 
had been partic-ularly horrible, other oeenpafions, llie evils 
of which were more insitlious glass polishing, naphtha 
proees.se.s, quick-drying paint, et«*. were being inquired 
into. Pho.sphoras poisoning had ijceti brought into puhlie 
notice chiefly hy The newsjtaper in pursuance of its 
avowed policy of giving some of its space to social pam¬ 
phleteering.^ It was active jnsi now in another rrsp<'t!t, 
Fires caased by oil lamps were frequent, atul deaths due 
to them, when r<‘ckon(id by a new.spnper demoting itself 
to the subjtiCit, reacdied a serious total. It was tlanight, 
that these accidents were due largely to the lowering of 
the safety standard for lamp-oil. Tlie provisions, under 
which oil was not allowed to he itiqvorted aud sold for 
ordinary lighting pnr[)nsfs, if it turned, in an open vess<'I, 
to explosive va[H>ur at a temperature below ItfO', had 
been altered in 187 t), when th<‘ <langtT point was ii.’ccfi 
at 78 ° in a closed ves.sel. Hound these twtj tigures eontni- 
vensy raged, many experts holding tfiat the new test was 
by far the sounder ; and that the cause of the inenutsing 
number of accidents siiould be look(‘<i for in the <"heap glass 
lamps u.sed by the poor. A private member’s Bill pro¬ 
posing to restore the Hash point to 100° was introduced 
this year; but it was defeated. 

Labour, accepting these ameliorations and atltmipt.s 
at amelioration, did not actpiicsct: in the vi<*w that its 
* VoL i., jjuge 240J 
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methods of the tracker and the huntsman, had had to 

buy their learning. Those numerous writers, headed by 
Mr Kipling, who found delight in pungent deserij)tions of 
British stupidity set off by Colonial craftiness, have per¬ 
haps never realised one lasting effect of their indulgence 
in these descriptions. The British public iuid instilled 
into it a sense that its lords and masters, as represented 
by its military officers, were neither bidlliant nor imm of 
common-sense, but dull courageous creatures of routine. 
It is not possible to say one thing violently at one tnoinent-, 
when your eye is on a single consideration, and prevent 
readers from gradually, even unconsciously, extending the 
application of what you say. The gre^at reaction against 
the Conservatives in the general election of 1900, and the 
undermining of the landlord class, can certainly hv traced 
in some measure to the views Mr Kipling and his followers 
expressed about regrettable incidents ” of the Scndli 
African War. 

By the month of May the Ciovernnuait was under a 
storm of criticism. The publication of llu* d<‘spatches on 
the Spion Kop engagement had ilrawii Ihe attai’k, lu)r 
one thing, it appeared that General Ihiller had hcH*u 
asked by the Seci’ctary for War to rewrite^ his despat(‘! k*s 
before publication, and had deeliru’d. lie had hlunuTl 
Sir Charles Warren, and the despatelu‘S throughout gav<* 
evidence of a certain lack of harmony. But the (Jovtaii" 
menfs request suggested that, on its part, it htul a bad 
conscience, and wished to avoi<l '‘revelations/' As a 
consequence, every item of the manngem<ail of the war 
was now called in question, and lack of common foresight 
was charged against ministers in every dc^partiiien! eon- 
earned. On one point they had at llie inoiucait n fair 
answer to give; Sir William MacConnac and Mr Trc»ves 
had just retoned from an inspection of tin; Inrspiials in 
South Africa, and had said that, whatever elsc^ might be 
wrong, the hospital and medical service* was vxn^llmiL Mr 
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Treves complained only, in a phrase that became famous, 
• of “ a plague of flies and a plague of -women,” the latter 
being half-trained, or even untrained, -women who had 
managed to be sent out as nurses with various volunteer 
hospital coi-ps, em-olled with more enthusiasm than judg¬ 
ment. But even this bright spot did not serve the 
Government long. These two surgeons might be great 
men ; but the newspapers had had to replace the appal¬ 
lingly long casualty lists, happily things of the past, with 
extremely disturbing lists of cases of disease. This was 
evidence which rather undermined the rosy report; and 
in June the Government was being attacked for want of 
foresight and provision in this department no less than in 
the others. Mr Burdett-Coutts, who had spent some 
time in South Africa investigating the subject as special 
correspondent of The Times, wrote letters to that paper 
indicting the Government for insufficient staffing and 
eqtiipment of the medical service ; the field hospitals were 
all overworked, and there was no staff to spare for safe¬ 
guarding the army by even the most elementary sanitary 
supervision. With considerable courage in the face of 
the anger and contemptuous speeches of his leaders in 
the House of Commons, where he sat as a Conservative 
member, Mr Burdett-Coutts continued his attack in that 
House, bringing out especially the fact that by the very 
nature of the service the men of the Army Medical Corps 
grew steadily out of touch with modern hospital practice 
and modern theories of health and sanitatioir. In the 
end he succeeded in securing the appointment of a Select 
Committee. 

Yet all this criticism was not to be interpreted as a 
general change of mind on the subject of the war. A 
South Africa Conciliation Committee, which was founded 
with the object of securing at the earliest possible moment 
a cessation of hostilities, had much unpopularity to face. 
It was urging now that, as the Boers had been beaten 
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heavily at last, and driven not only from om colomes, 
but from some of their own territory, England nught 
offer peace on condition that the Boer Slaters aiHarinca, 
and surrendered all claim to control of their own foieign 
relations ; at the same time the Rand might- be separated 
from the Transvaal, as the Diamond I ielcls had hccfn 
separated from the Orange Free State, It was cionbtful, 
to begin with, whether the Boers in the field would agm^ 
to such terms. Recent events had shown that they werct 
still full of fight, and by no means overaw«?<l At any 
rate, the war spirit in England would not hear of suc*h 
suggestions. The less firmly established Liberal papers 
found salvation in them. Under the pressure of compete 
tion two Liberal penny papers, The Daily N and The 
Daily Chronicle^ had first of all reduced their |>ric‘e to a 
halfpenny, and then, finding themselves still hard pr(?ss(*d, 
had largely waived their opposition to the? war. It, 
required deep conviction and a ricli and c^ourageous 
proprietorship to maintain, in the face of popular opinioiu 
that the war need never have taken place, “ 
was an ugly label, very readily attached, hi (Britaiii 
only three prominent newspapers stood !jnlliu(*hingly 
by opposition to war, The Bianchceler Guardian. The 
Morning Leader and The Star. The Daily ('hnaiielv 
practically went with the popular tide ; The Daily AVu’.v 
clutched at the programme of the C!oneiIiiit ioii C’oniiiiit lci% 
and so just saved its Liberalism, The lunvspapc^rs wliii’h 
held out unyielding against the war c^lnniour owes! their 
survival to the fact that each had made il sc»lf luore or less 
indispensable to a particular puJ>Hc, The AlaNeheHier 
Guardian had built up a service of (‘ommc^reial news whi<‘h 
the cotton trade could not dispense with. The inorniiig 
trains and trams in Lancashire were full of itn*n who f*X" 
pressed their attitude by crumpling the paper kilo a hall 
and throwing it away ostentatiously, when ilic^y had read 
the telegrams from New York, Galveston and Nf*w Orleans, 
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The Morning Leader and The Star had made for themselves 
a position as the workman’s newspapers ; and it was some 
time before the workman got out of his habit of so regard¬ 
ing them. They had nothing to gain by their policy, for 
the workmen as a whole did not in the matter of the war 
adhere to Radicalism. Denunciations of the war as a 
capitalist war, as a spending of the common soldiers’ blood 
and a diversion of the country’s resources for the object 
of securing the gold companies on the Rand, had not suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping organised Labour aloof from the rest of 
the community. At the Trade Union Congress later in 
the year there were bitter comments on the easy jingoism 
of the workman, and his readiness to share in breaking up 
peace meetings. At the same time it must be said that, 
on the death of a Liberal member of Parliament for Ports¬ 
mouth in April, the seat was held successfully by the 
Liberal candidate. Liberalism had not yet passed into 
its most unpopular period. It was neither attaeldng, 
nor being attacked, with the sharpness that developed 
later on, as the result of changed conditions in the 
war. ® 

The kind of feeling which might, in clever hands, be 
turned heavily against any sort of criticism of the war 
became manifest one night in May. In that month there 
were two great popular demonstrations. The first, which 
revealed no special cause for comment, was on the return 
of the naval brigade which had served in Ladysmith 
through the siege. Sir George White had just come home, 
and had been the honoured guest of the Queen at Windsor; 
but he had avoided hero-worship ; and it all fell upon the 
sailors when they appeared in London, dragging some of 
the famous guns of the siege, and marched to lunch at the 
Admiralty and on through the City to tea at Lloyd’s. 
Immense crowds gathered, but the day left no after¬ 
thoughts as to their behaviour. It was otherwise with the 
second demonstration, which added to thelanguage a word 
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not of wholly satisfactory content. On 18 tli May the news 
of the relief of Mafeking reached London, and though it 
arrived late in the evening it spread everywhere. I he 
result was amazing ; an uninformed stranger mignt luive 
thought that the whole war had depended on this news. 
Although the announcement was not made until nine 
o’clock at night an enormous crowd was soon pauuling 
the principal streets of the City and the West En<l. 1 here 
had, indeed, been some expectation of the n(;ws, and 
for several nights many people had lingered near the \\ ar 
Office, the Mansion House, and the newspaper ollices in 
Fleet Street, on the chance of an announcement. Hut 
when it was made the crowd swelled as if by magic. 1 he 
extraordinary thing was that here was no celebration of a 
day arranged in advance, so that people miglit he (‘Xpeeti'd 
to come in from the suburbs. The masses oi people 
appeared to spring from the pavements. Witliin liall-.'in- 
hour the great space before the Mansion House was paeked 
solid, Fleet Street, the Strand and ikill .Mall. I?eg<‘nt 
Street, Piccadilly and Oxford Circus w'cre hlaek with 
torrents of(Jiumanity, in which the wheeled trailie gave 
up any attempt to move. At every tlieafre and musie 
hall the news was announced from the stage ; at llie 
Lyceum even Madame Duse’s spell was hroken to allow 
the reading of the telegram, and the singing of “ Ood 
Save the Queen.” Out in the suburbs early sleepers were 
awakened by outbursts of cheers; men eame tlown by 
train from the seething centre of Lcaidon, and rode off 
in cabs, shouting the news along the <|ui(‘t rna<Is of villus. 
Liverpool was alive with parading crowds ; Newcastle was 
startled by the explosion and flare of rockets ; Hirjniiig- 
ham spread the news like wildfire from its theatres; the 
brass band of the volunteers roused tlu* strt‘et.H of ^’ork ; 
Glasgow illuminated its municipal bnildiiigs; Leieester 
and Brighton swarmed with madly cheering peopk*, th<- 
Yorkshire dales reverberated with the sound of strangely 
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blown mill and factory sirens. The next day was a 
Saturday, and no one pretended to do even the customary 
half-day’s work. 

The spontaneity of the demonstrations could hardly 
be denied ; they took every reflective person by surprise. 
But it was not altogether sati.sfactory surprise. People 
began to ask themselves, and continued to ask for some 
time, whether the British character was revealing in such 
demonstrations signs of profound change, whether we 
were growing unljalanced, whether, now that there had 
been symptoms of hysteria in rejoicing, we ought not to 
confess that there had been some hysteria in our depression 
at the end of the past year. In short, if w’e showed lack of 
self-control, were we ceasing to be capable of rule ? Were 
we pursuing this war in the real determination of a con¬ 
quering race, or were we deceiving ourselves with a merely 
spasmodic imitation of it, derived from alternations of 
wounded and gratifh'd {n-ide ? I’lie real change Avas 
probably less in the popular manifestations of feeling 
than in the Imperial self-conseiousness thus opposed to 
them. The nation revealed in (Jillray’s caitoons of the 
Napoleonic period, the nation wliieh wrapped itself in the 
splendour of Alma and Balaclava while it left to a single 
woman the care of its wounded and to a single newspaper 
correspondent decent foresight for the strength and health 
of men in the trenches, was after all much the same 
impressionable, stupid, successful nation which was now 
uirdcr diagnosis. The liabit of quick and easy communica¬ 
tion made its qualities appear more intensely; but that was 
all. On the other hand it had never dawned upon Gillray 
that we were a nation of masters. The Imperial spirit, 
which the commentators on Mafeking night perceived 
as dimly threatened by such unbridled enthusiasm, was a 
modem invention. In so far as it had aiay real existence 
as a corporate emotion, it was probably more unhealthy 
than the “ mafficking ” spirit, which, so far as there is any 
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genuine Psychology of Crowds, presented perfectly normal 
aspects. 

“ Mafficking ” went on for some days. 'Fhe .sli’cet 
hawkers, by the alertness of the .Tows who supply their 
stock-in-trade, helped to niaintain it by providing the 
drifting groups in the .streets of an evcuiing with peacocks’ 
feathens, “ .squeakers,” little flags, and other such trophies. 
Why the relief of Mafekiug, more than that of Lady.sniith, 
more tlum ilu; .success at I’a.'irdeherg or the occupation 
of Bloemfontein, .should have hd, I<»o.sc all this hilarity, it 
would be difficult to .say. For one tiling, it was a neat 
rounding-off of the picture which the ordinary public 
had drawn for itself of the task before u.s ; it appeared 
to eomplete the happier turn of the tide. Secondly, it 
coincided with what alreatly lookcnl like a triumphant eIo.se 
to the whole second chapter of the war; Lord Bober Is 
had started north from liloemfontciir on 10th May, had 
driven the Boers from Kronstadt on 12th May, and we 
knew that thci advance to Pn:toria had b(fgun. Methuen 
was moving up from the w<(.st, after a neat lif.tle engagement 
in which some of his voltmteer nuamffd infantry had 
e;iptur<sl near Boshof ;i small Boer cmitmando under a 
French eolcmel, de V'iihTioi.s Mnrenil, who was killed; 
Buller was moving up liar narrow norfluTii ne<>k of Natal, 
driving Boers from omr positioji after araither by otd,- 
flunkiiig movements. Third, and by no means least,, Bur 
defence of Mafeking was exactly of the kind to stir the 
ordinary man’s blood; and it may have been obscurely 
Mt that we owed some singtilar nured of appreciation to a 
defcncrc which our main military disi)ositions had appearcii 
railu'r to leave, to look after itself. Tlarre was galhinl.ry 
in all that hlngland hcrard of the story, ('olonel Badcn- 
I’owell had not only managed with woiuhtrful economy 
and rc.soure('fulness the fighting force of fhe town (here, 
more wonderfully than at Kimberley, since tin; inatorials 
were far poorer, a large gun hud been eon.struelcd, ami 
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shells made for it); but he had organised dances and 
* cricket matches, sung at concerts, and descended at other 
intervals from his watch-tower to go scouting by night 
towards the Boer lines with a craft learned in earlier years 
from the Zulus and the Matabelo. Lastly, the defence of 
Mafeking had this special appeal to the imagination— 
that it was, so to speak, almost an impromptu civilian 
defence, and therefore might be taken to prove that 
muddling or ineflieioncy in high places was not symptom¬ 
atic of a general decay. There was penetration in the 
comments of The Times, which offered, as one explanation 
of the amazing expression of popular emotion, that “ it 
was instinctively felt that at Mafeking w'c have the 
common man of the Empire, the frmdamental stuff of 
which it is built, with his back to the wall . . . and at the 
long last coming out, proud, tenacious, unconqtiered, 
and unconquerable,” a glimpse of “ the fundamental grit 
of the breed.” ^ At the very last the defence had covered 
itself with glory. An attack delivered by the Boers pene¬ 
trated well into the town, but was so neatly and swiftly 
answered that the attackers, cut off from their supports 
and pinned for a whole day to the dangerous ground 
they had gained, surrendered in the end, a batch of 120 
prisoners. If, as has been said, neither side had airy- 
thing strategic to gain at Mafeking, the stout defence 
liad for seven months kept 2000 of the enemy and one 
of their big Creusot guns from reinforcing the Boers 
elsewhere. 

The Mafeking celebrations should probably have caused 
less concern to the acute observer inclined to be critical 
than the subsequent slackening of interest in the war. 
Lord Roberts, rendering various Boer positions untenable 
by means of wide turning movements, crossed the Vaal 
River on 27 th May and, hardly delayed by the action of 
Doornkop, was at Johannesburg on 80 th May. On the 
* l*h§ Timely liotli May 1900. 
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previous day he had issued the proelaaiation annexing 
the Orange Free State. Yet it is on record that the 
newspaper placards in London on the 30 th were devoted 
to Epsom and not to Johannesburg.^ I’hi.s slackening 
of interest was surely a more serious sign of superficiality 
in the popular mind than the recent jubilations had been. 
The Boers were unable to stand at any point, it was known 
on 31 st May that Kruger liad fled from Pretoria, the mines 
of the Band were safe; and even writers usually judicious 
were saying that threats of an obstinate guerilla war 
need not be regarded seriously,” ■- Pretoria was occupied 
on 5 th .Junes u mere fringe of Boer riflemen having to 
be swept away from before it, and a day later over 
3000 British prisoners had been released. But the 
effect of the sudden decline of interest (although of 
course the actual occupation of lh>etoria had lieen 
acclaimed) was seem in the irritation and rt'scsitmcnt 
aroused by news of continued fighting in what was now 
the Orange Biver Colony. Lord Boiierts, deciding to 
move on Jh-etoria, had been (|uite conscious of tlic Boer 
forces lelt in the eastward jiortion of the colony, 'fhe 
public at home, firing in its easy way of dclails, had not 
lake'll info account the true stale of affairs ; and when it 
ioumfthat guerilla war alter all had to be taken seriously 
it began to call lor strong measures, 'riiroughout fh<‘ 
month <)l .June, Jsngland learned by pjiinful e.\p<‘ri<‘nce 
the name of anoUier Boer leadi'r. I)e Wtd. Flying rahls 
upon the railway, with constant cuttings of tlii' line and 
blowing up of trains, sialdcn descents upon isolated 
bodies of troops ami convoys on the march, had a ilouble 
seriousness, 'j'hcy not only jirovidcd the elusive com¬ 
mandos with stores, amnnmilion and rilii's ; but ihev cn- 
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more than suspected that Boers who had given in their 
* submission were swept again into the fighting ranks by 
the passing of De Wet’s force ; and that farms ostensibly 
peaceful had their ways of working with De Wet, by 
giving him supplies and infonnation, if not acting as 
real bases. For the moment Lord Roberts had work of 
his own on hand. The main Boer forces under Louis 
Botlia were too near Pretoria, lying about fifteen miles 
out at I^icnaar’s Poort. The British force was not the 
large one with which Roberts had first turned the tide 
of the war; he had had to leave a brigade at Johannes¬ 
burg, and another on his line of communications, besides 
the troops he had left in the Orange River Colony operating 
under Methuen. But he succeeded in driving the Boers 
westward. Moving out from Pretoria on 11th June, he 
sent French against the right and Hamilton against the 
left of the Boer position. The fighting was sharp, and the 
City Imperial Volunteers, who were part of Hamilton’s 
force, had their mettle tested as severely as any troops 
during the war in the grim task of hanging on to the ridge 
of Diamond Hill. But in the end the Boers found their 
position untenable, and moved eastwards down the line, 
relieving the pressure on Pretoria. Then attention was 
turned more steadily to De Wet. He had fairly startled 
people in England by almost capturing Lord Kitchener 
in one of his raids. Driven back fi’om the railway, he 
was operating in the Bethlehem region, north-east of 
Bloemfontein, when a combined sweeping movement 
against him was organised between the forces of Ian 
Hamilton, Huntei’, Macdonald and Clements. As tlie 
cordon drew tight towards the Basutoland border, De 
Wet, leaving the main body of Boers, made a dash 
witli some 1500 men, and got through the English 
lines. Troops were detached in hot pursuit, but failed 
to catch him. The sweeping movement, however, went 
on until, at the end of July, Commandant Prinsloo 
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own attitude must be modified in response to them. In 
Parliament it had met with a serious n-lmlt at the general 
election ot 189;) ^; it was now preparing for the next 
election, which could not he far off. since this -was the 
Government’s fifth year of oOice.^ Laliour men had their 
explanation of the jiarlons condition of the Liberal party. 
It had, they believed, had its day; it had solved the 
constitutional problems of the past generation, from winch 
it had siirung, by extension of the franchise, estalihshment 
of the ballot, and such measures. Its “ cry for a leader 
was rcallv a cry for the departure of its soul. Reform 
now involved what tlu* Lilieral party hud never been 
constiluled to undertake. In face of socialism the difler- 
eneis Ix-l.weeu 'forii'S and Liberals lieeame “ purely arti- 
licial.” For in the view of the Independent Lahouv Parly 
reform meant. “ sueh (anploymeni of the members of the 
state that each would have an opport unity of heeonung 
imeffeetiveeonsumer”'''; and the immediate eoroli.mes 

<)r that belief were t he t axHt ion of ground values and gniimd 

rents, the readjustment of mining royal! ies towards making 
them imhiie propiady as soon us praetienble, the imtionub 
isation of railways and eaimls, and, ultimately, nationahsa- 
lion of all the means of production. However, the new 
policy of permeation, rather than of frontal altnck upon 
property, which socialists for tlic jmst six years lind 
adoptcil, made these sweeping manifestoes appear rather 
aeaiiemie. At the conferenee of soeialids ami the Iud<‘- 
pendent laibour Party in April the tone was not. very 
combative. 'I’he foremost subject was leehimsd edueii- 
tion ; there was also some diseussion of unemployment, 
and of t he id<“a of (drlirrn unllondia'. T*oeul government 
was .still the main ohjeetive of socialists under the I'ldiiail 
influenc-e which hud siu-eeeded the Morris and ilyndmau 
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surrendered with about 4000 men. Although l)e Wet 
had escaped, these operations removed all possibility 
of danger to the Dmban railway; and this was im¬ 
portant, since it gave Lord Roberts in Pretoria a secure 
base for supplies twenty-four hours nearer to hmi than 
Cape Town. General Duller had before this passed, by 
a series of successful little engagements, the mountain 
barriers in the extreme north of Natal, and was in 
possession of Standerton, in the Transvaal, at the head 
of 20,000 men. 

Record of the national attitude towards the war has 
now to take a new direction. To the public mind the 
occupation of Bloemfontein and Pretoria and the formal 
annexation of the Orange Free State and tlu; I’l-ansvaal 
meant a far stage in the last chapter of the war. When, 
in August, Lord Roberts, having at length rchor.s(;d his 
momted troops, began a large movement eastwards, 
the end seemed close at hand. Duller moved up from 
Standerton, pushing Boer forces before him; Pole-Cannv 
moved out along the Louren^o Marcpics line, and Freuc;h 
moved parallel with him north of the linc‘. iCruger, who 
had been living in a railway saloon carriage, ready to 
move instantly, at Machadodorp, fled across the fronti(ir, 
after a few days’ lighting around IVlachadodorp and 
Bergendal, at the beginning of Se_[)tcmbcr, had driven 
the Boers out of the strong positions there. Duller 
continued to push the disintegrated l)and.s northward 
to Lydenburg, where he fought another battle on Sth 
September, still further disintegrating them. Hamilton 
and Pole-Carew drove other bands eastward, till, late in 
September, they had forced the fugitives acros.s the 
frontier, had occupied Kornatipoort, and had found 
there and at Hector Spruit, close by, the shattered re¬ 
mains of many of the treasured Boer guns, including 
three of the four big Creusots. The guns had been kept 
on the rail, to be hurried ever eastward as the pressure 
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^ increased. That they had now been abandoned and 
destroyed was a notable sign. 

It was assumed in England that, by all the rules of such 
affairs, the war sliould now end. The Boer commanders, 
separated and driven from all important bases of opera¬ 
tions, should have seen, it was supposed, that no hope 
remained to them of regaining their country, and should 
therefore have surrendered. That they did not do so had 
the result of exasperating party spirit in England to a 
degree far bcyoird anything yet reached. On the one 
hand, tlu; Conciliation Committee was urgent that, now 
tin; Boer republics were irrevocably annexed, we .shotdd 
not lay on ourselves the burden, and on the Boer j)eoplc 
the humiliation, of driving the w.-ir to the point of absolute 
forcible submission to our arms; but should endeavour 
to offer them some kind of future' position in their ohl 
lands vvliieh might induce them to accept our supremacy, 
'ria; hlea of bargaining with tiiem was inherent in this 
aeiviee. On the other hand, llx; greater part of tiic nation, 
irritated that all was not over when the conditions were 
formally those of conquest, refused to offer a bargain at all. 
If the Boers thought, by holding out in their <lillieult 
mountainous regions, and carrying on guerilla war, to 
weary us into waiving any j)art of the formal situation, 
lh(‘y should learn that they W'crc wrong. If they would 
not surrender by the rule.s, they sliould be not only 
vanquished, but thrashed. Hence proceeded a state of 
feeling which leci to still furtlu'i' (exasperation. Lord 
Hoberts was urged lo enter upon a course of much greater 
scverily towards liiose suspected of helping the Boer 
forces after taking oatiis of allegiance. It was held to 
b(; clear that men opca-aling without liases of supplies 
or lines of cornmunicatiou must lie drawing maintenance 
from farms nominally at peace with us. It was also held 
to lie clear, from the comparative imjiunity with which 
tiie guerillas managed their raids, that tliey had sources 
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of intelligence which could only be found in those same 
farms. Instances began to be known of rifles and 
ammtinition found secreted in homes which had in their 
possession the passes given by British generals to Boers 
taking the oath. It was agreed that leniency to the 
farms was from every point of view a mistake, and would 
only prolong] the wnr. During the autumn gicatoi 
severity was in fact at work. Farms pro\-ed to be in 
co-operation with Boer forces in the field wc;rc burned. 
But this on the other hand roused tlie Conciliation Com¬ 
mittee to a more strenuous activity. This kind of punish¬ 
ment must always, they argued, be difficult to administer 
justly; it must be watched jealously. And, on the 
broader lines, did not England see now on what a course 
the determination to beat the Boers to their knees had 
embarked her? When the end came, we should have 
in South Africa not merely people whom we had beaten 
in war, but people rendered sullen by the destruction of 
homes and the desolation of their families. Controversy 
in England began to take an embittered tone. 'I'liose 
who were for the maintenance and the increase of strong 
measures chafed also under the obviously growing expense 
caused by the prolongation of war. I’hosi; who kmented 
the resolution to come to no terms witli an enemy feared 
lest the exasperation of the other side might grow into a 
spirit almost savage. The struggle began, as the autumn 
drew on, to gather to itself all the normal opposition 
between political parties. Throughout tin; Kession 
Liberal opinion had shown no decided front. Even in 
late July, in a division following a debate on South 
Africa, only thirty-one Liberals had voted against the 
Government. Forty had voted with the Government, and 
the leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with thirty- 
five more, had avoided voting at all. Radical views had 
their champion, not in the party leader, but in Mr Lloyd 
George, who, when the session was over, had made for 
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^ himself the beginning of a new reputation as the most 
])ersistcnt and prominent in attacks upon Mr Chamberlain 
for his whole South African policy. But another effect 
of the close of the session was that speculation turned 
vigorously to the possibility of a dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment. It had for .some time been thought that Mr 
Ciiamberlain, true to his constant skill with electoral 
machinery, felt the moment ripe for a general election. 
If the war weni to be prolonged, public opinion might 
revia't too .strongly to the recollection of the Government’s 
original failures of foresight, and might revenge itself 
\ipon niinisttu's by turning them out of office. But that 
w<iuld be most likely to happen if the dissolution were 
delayed until even a prolonged war must be over, or 
nearly over. At the moment the Government could urge 
that it rcjquired strength for the final effort, could appeal 
to tlie country to give it a firm basis from which to con- 
(•lude a nearly concluded task. But a year hence affairs 
might well be in a condition in which no such appeal 
could be made. It was believed that these views did not 
coiumeud tlunisclves to the rest of the Cabinet^; but 
a <;<;rtain tendency on Mr Chamberlain’s part to over- 
(u>l(mr his case had a campaigning appearance. This 
became more obvious after the House rose. The 
dcvcloptucnt of the farm-burning controversy was 
exactly what a Conservative party agent might have 
hojK^d for. Being, as it were, not a direct indictment 
of t he whole origin of the war, but a distinct question of 
its t:oi)timiance, it attracted those Liberals who had not 
lK;<-n able to take the most outspoken view in the early 
days. Many more, who might still have hesiteted, were 
driv’cu into a defence of the Liberal position by Mr 
Chamberlain’s round accusation of the Liberals as traitors. 
In rebutting that rather sweeping classification. Liberals 
were obliged to define their own position; and as that 
‘ Sir Wemyss Reid, in The Nineteenth Century, July 1900. 
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involved criticism of what was going on, and to some . 
extent of what had led to it, tire whole affair became more 
and more a party question. The last stroke was the 
notorious “ crystallising ” of the position by a candidate 
named Wanldyn, in the phrase “ a vote given to the 
Liberals is a vote given to the Boers.” The Boer leaders 
still in the field were believed to be holding out mainly 
in the hope of intervention which would secure them 
some conciliatory terms; a delegation was in the 
United States in May, and Kruger was expected to come 
to Europe to appeal to the Continental powers. 

Parliament was dissolved on 25th September. A 
paucity of candidates on the Liberal side showed how 
deep exasperation had already gone. Within a fortnight 
the great boroughs had made it plain that the election 
was to be an abnormal one; by 0th October the returns 
stood at 300 Unionists to 80 Liberals. The counties 
proved no safer ground for the Liberals, and by the end 
of the month, even Orkney turning Unionist, the new 
Parliament was complete, consisting of 402 Unionists, 
180 Liberals, and 82 Nationalists, a Unionist majority 
of 134. Scotland for the first time had returned more 
Unionists than Liberals (though tlie difference was only 
two); Wales remained stauncher to her traditions, and 
returned 22 more Liberals than Unionists; for this Mr 
Lloyd George was largely respousibh;, and his reputation 
was now made. 

To the “Khaki Election,” as it came to be called, 
neither side would look back a few years later with much 
pride. There were many Conservatives who disliked an 
appeal to the country in the midst of a war,---felt it 
to be on the one hand an almost sentimental appeal for 
support, and on the other hand a not very sporting advan¬ 
tage taken of the Opposition. Moreover, it inevitably 
tended to a personal glorification of Mr Chamberlain; 
and his methods, his wholesale branding of people honestly 
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, opposed to him, his crude excursions into international 
politics,^ the somewhat dictatorial tone that crept even 
into his relations with the colonies were still too much the 
methods of his old Radical days to commend themselves 
to his new party. An election focussed on a war resulting 
from a policy he had directed must bring him witMn 
appreciable distance of the premiership; and Conservatives 
shrank from that prospect. On the Liberal side the 
election meant a hopeless blurring of their position. 
Whatever they might wish to say in regard to milder 
counsels, and hastening the end of the war by conciliatory 
proposals, was swamped in the general charge against 
them of abetting the enemy. Liberal argument weakened 
into personal attacks on Mr Chamberlain, however 
little many individuals wished to take this line. Nor 
had there been among Liberals that unity of feeling and 
purpose which might have given them the consolation 
of a party, even if sadly diminished, at any rate more 
united than it had been for si.x years past. Some still 
attacked the war, root and branch; some attacked only 
the recent developments; others declined to criticise it 
at all. Although analysis of the polls after the election 
showed that, in .spite of the large Conservative majority 
in the House, the country itself was not nearly so un¬ 
evenly divided, little could be deduced from this, because 
of the varying standpoints occupied by Liberal candidates. 

Hopes of conciliation seemed at the end of the year to 
be at low-water mark. All the efforts in that direction 
had apparently only strengthened the determination to 
reduce the Boers to absolute surrender. They had 
certainly roused against them a spirit which even the most 
convinced supporters of the war could not welcome. A 
roughness and violence crept into popular demonstrations, 
and was at its height when the return of the City Imperial 
Volunteers in October gave it an opportunity to reveal 
* See page 70. 
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itself. So enormous was the crowd in the streets, and . 
so impatient of control, that it was four hours after the 
arrival of the regiment at Paddington before the last man 
had entered St Paul’s for the thanksgiving scrvdce. The 
crowd in liudgate Circus was so undisciidined that two 
people were crushed to death. Subsequent comments on 
“hooliganism” (tlicn a new word) showed that there 
could be no shutting thc^ eyes to extremely imdcsiraldc 
elements in the freshened war spirit. True, this could be 
in part attributed to lack of wisdom in the ad\'oeacy of 
conciliation. This same form of recrimination was not 
lacking in the House of Commons. Any criticism of the 
conduct of events in South Africa was detrounced as 
“ shameless accusation” of the troops in the flcld.^ The 
Government may well have had no ])aticnce to spare. It 
was f aced with another prospect of active war cxpt>ndilur<*, 
and the revenue, as was incvita])]c itr war time', was 
slirinking; the returns f<n.' the first (piartcr of the new 
financial year showed a diminution (cliiefly in ensloms and 
excise, owing to the larger advance ehraraiiees ®) of one and 
a quarter millions. Industih-s were elieeked by the 
draining off of men, and by a, rise in tlxr pric-e of coal. In 
the circumstances the; necessity for mort; money wms met 
by voting a eomparalively small lo.an, one of sixteen 
millions, and endf)vving ibe Chaneellor of t he Exctliequer 
with further borrowing powers nof. iinmediately put in 
force. 

A certain uneasiness in tlu; (Jov<;rnment, a fiesire to 
present the best aspect of their ease, may be sc'cn in the 
attempt at this time to mak<; light of the remaind(‘r oi tiu' 
war. To help iti producing tin; impression lhal for all 
practical purposes the war was over, 1 hey appointed Lord 
Rol)erts Commander-in-Phief at home, published a glowing 
tribute from him to ids troo[>s in Soufli Afriisi, which had 

* llw I'inidu Deceiiil3€*r 

* See jxtgo S 4 a 
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all the effect of winding up the serious business, and 
allowed him to hand over the command in the field to 
Lord Kitchener. Round Lord Roberts had gathered all 
the hope and confidence in the war; his return could not 
but be taken to mean that little was left to do. General 
Buller had already come home, and was in England by 
the middle of November. Lord Roberts left Johannesburg 
for the homeward journey on 1st December. In their 
anxiety to keep criticism at bay, ministers rather over¬ 
reached themselves. A great thanksgiving service at St 
Paul’s on the day of Lord Roberts’s retui’n had been 
arranged. But just before he reached England the War 
Office was compelled to cancel the arrangements. It 
was too obvious that the war was not ended. 

Certain incidents elsewhere probably fo.stered the hope 
that the scattered commandos would not hold out for 
long. If they were looking for intervention, it had become 
abundantly clear that they were looking in vain. On 
22 nd November Kruger landed, a fugitive, at Marseilles. 
Rumour credited him with having come not unprovided 
with money to plead his cause. Yet his position was 
hardly for a week in doubt. He was known to base his 
hopes on Germany, from which country at the time of 
the Jameson Raid he had received a famous telegram 
expressing interest in the independence of his territory.^ 
For a day or two opinion in England wavered as to his 
chances in that direction. The Kaiser’s visit to the Queen 
a year earlier could not be held to be altogether definitive 
as to his attitude, since the German Press had shown a 
steady bias against the war, expressed at times in strong 
language; it was possible that the Kaiser might feel 
himself overborne'by the public opinion of his country. 
On 4th December all doubts were at an end, and it was 
known that he had refused to give Kruger an audience. 
The popular sympathy in France and Holland, with which 
^ See vols i., p. 3865 
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the exile had to be content, might be vexations to England ; 
but the reflection that, as it carried no faintest possibility 
of a diversion of the course of events, it might, in a different 
way, be quite as vexatious to Kruger himself tended to 
square the account. 
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I F, as seems to be certain, the dissolution of 1900 was 
largely forced upon his colleagues by Mr Chamberlain, 
it must in fairness be allowed that the promise of vic¬ 
tory in an election during the war was probably only one 
of the considerations in his mind. In the end, no doubt, it 
became the paramount one. But to a man of his energy, 
his ideas, and his cajmcity for work, the condition of the 
House of Commons in tin; session f)f 1900 must have offered 
a great temptation to sweep away this Parliament, and 
put another in its place. Inrtrtia enveloped it; and when 
the war obliterated all othitr concerns it grew even more 
inert It took no intensst in the small programme of 
work set before it; the House vv'as constantly counted out 
at an early hour of the evening. Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment seemed to have reached a state of colIap.se. There 
were some who discerned in this fact deeper and more 
la.sting influences than that of l.hc; war. They recalled a 
warning from Di.sraeli that cxt(!iision of the franchise must 
diminish the real power of Ihirliainent, since the (txecutive 
would come to rely less upon Parliament, than upon the 
electorate; the true centre; of Cov'crnnienl. would shift to 
the Cabinet and the permanent, depurtments.' Hut as in 
war the executive must tilway.s be. more independent than 
in peace, any .subtle or far-rc'aehing explanations of the 
.slackness of the Commons might be left, on one side. Yet 
the fact remained that lK;rc was a Houst! in a thoroughly 

‘ Slit; an article, by Mrs J. IiI. (Ireeti, in The Nineteenth Cmiury, 
June 
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influence.^ For instance, Fabianism was at work in a 
proposal made by the comniiftcc of the London School 
Board that the feedinff of n('(u‘ssil<)us children shonld no 
longer be left to jn'ivatti enterprise, bnl, should be nnder- 
taken, as part of its routine, by the board. The jmiposal 
was rejected. A growing oi)positiou to extensions of 
municipal ti'ading was due to knowhslge that lids was a 
chosen line of socialist ad\-anee. A inoveinenf for fix' 
establishment of a joint eommittcf! of the two Houses of 
Parliament in order to consider the limiting of municipal 
trading was, during the session, receiving the; sui>porf; of 
the London and other Chambers of Commerce. Muni¬ 
cipalities at the moment had h(!cn forced into an unfor¬ 
tunate position. A scheme had hccai propoundecl, in a 
private Bill, for generation of electricity, in bulk, at the 
pit’s mouth, thereby saving the cost of fransport of <>oaI. 
The Association of Municipal Corporations had opposed 
the scheme. It hardly could have (haic oiherwis(!; t hi- 
municipalities had so laUly spent vast sums on <-Ic<‘trical 
equipment and had not had time as yet to show ;in ade¬ 
quate return on the ratepayers’ money. None llte less 
the opxio.sition was easily repiX'setdaJdf' as an insislenee 
on monoxioly at tlie eost of national progression. 

Two problems ol London .'idministral ion were disfuissed 
during the session. One was ihe (|ueslion of ihe water 
supply- The London County Council again promoted ji 
Bill for obtaining water from tiu* IVelsh hills. But at, 1 his 
time the Royal Conmdssion which had been appidnted to 
consiclei the subjes-t n*ported in favour of a svsff*m of 
^ntcicomimndeation b(*tiW(‘(‘n .areas scr\'ed bv* the difhu’ent 
compjinies, to be enlor<'e(l, if ms'essary, bv the Local 
Government Board. 'Phis int<-re()inniuniealioii was 
already begum,“ and I lie Boya! Commission’s n-port 
coincided with the eommon-seiisi; view that (here was 

' Vel. i., ]i .jfr ; | ( 0"* 
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unsatisfactory condition. It was true that there was no 
immediate danger to the Ministry. The comp , 

of fortune in the war meant that even strong cri i 
the Government would not seriously shake its stability 
The Opposition was fundamentally disorganised, anc 
although at the beginning of the year the long-standing 
breach in the Irish party was healed, and Fame i es a 
Anti-Pamellites united once more as Irish Na lona is s 
under the leadership of Mr John Redmond, they cou no 
be formidable to the Government except in conjunction 
with a vigorous Liberal party. Moreover the jiicia 
leaders had in some cases so far recanted their alliance 
with the Irish that the likelihood of united action be¬ 
tween the two parties hardly needed to be taken into 

account.^ , 

But though for the present year the Government had 
no cause to be fearful, Mr Chamberlain was too I ar-sigbU-d 
to be content. He could not but be aware that the ensuitig 
year would present grave difficulties. A long-drawn, 
dragging tail to the war would strain the Excliecjuei and 
weary the national temper. At the same time bhuaktrs 
and shortcomings in the management of it, a liiuulr(*d 
flaws in oxu* administrative system revealed by the violent 
pressure of the war, would be charged upon a Govenitn(*ut 
then no longer able to plead that it must be leit imlianipc-red 
on accoimt of the peril of the moment. The existing 
Ministerial party could not be trusted, even in Hkj fa<H* of 
a weak Opposition, to pull the Government through snvh 
a year as must lie ahead. Party dissensions ol tlie kind 
that existed among the Liberals have a way of healing for 
some immediately profitable purpose. The obyious [x >li(»y, 
therefore, was to dissolve, and provide against the diOi- 
culties hy creating a new majority full of the enllmsinsm 
of a fresh victory. Nor was this all. To pull through th<i 

^ See vol. i:, p. 349; ii:, p. 12, and The Times^ 7th Felaaiary 
1900. 
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rest of the war, and the period of criticism and investiga¬ 
tion, would still leave the party rather meagrely provisioned 
for a future appeal to the country. There must be an 
energetic House ready to enter upon social legislation 
when the war and its accompaniments were past. Had 
not the opportunity amved to make Liberal Unionism 
the equal colleague, and no longer the mere ally, of Con¬ 
servatism ? Hitherto, as we have seen, social legislation 
undertaken on that side had been, since 1886 , liable to be 
regarded rather askance by Conservatives.^ Was not the 
time, with Mr Chamberlain’s personal predominance, ripe 
for putting an end to the comments that this or that social 
measure was part of the price paid by Lord Salisbury to 
Mr Chamberlain, and to make Liberal Unionism, with its 
programme of social change, an integral portion of a practi¬ 
cally new party, and not a mere section of a coalition ? 

Such motives as these may at any rate be taken into 
account in considering the dissolution. Slack and in¬ 
effective as the session was, two measures mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech were carried. The Moneylenders Act 
obliged the registration of names in which such businesses 
were carried on, and empowered judges to deal drastically 
with claims brought before them in which exorbitant 
interest was exacted. The Companies Act dealt with 
bogus qualification of directors, especially by the gift of 
paid-up shares (thus striking a blow at the “ guinea-pig ” 
director, who, on insufficient examination, lent a well- 
known name and so helped to decoy the public), and also 
prescribed the minimum amount of subscription of shares 
on which a board might proceed to allotment. A Housing 
of the Working Classes Act should also be mentioned ; it 
enabled local authorities to erect dwellings outside the area 
of their own jurisdiction, thus giving them the opportunity 
to build at less cost, and to avoid congestion. ^ 

1 See vol. i., pp. 229, 411 .■ 

« See p. 36. 
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Another piece of work during the session was the setting . j « reco 
up of a Joint Committee on Municipal Trading. In this ous 

matter the House was acting slightly ahead of public advi 

opinion. There had been as yet no very widespread Coui 

discus.sion of the subject; only two hundred members t If, ' 

voted on the motion to set up the committee.’ But becc 

feeling, if not wide.spread, was strong on both sides. The suel 

immen.se field of capital placed at the disposal of munici- ‘ * ’ Hor 

palities by the invention of the funded municipal debt had j was 

led to all sorts of enterprise on the part of the authorities P 

of large and progi-essive towns. In consequence rates ! at f 

had risen, and thus there was an interested public i ext< 

backing for the arguments, whether of academic in- | Son 

dividualists, or of private traders in .such undertakings | dile 

as electric light supply, tram companies, omnibus com- scai 

panics, etc., against the socialistic tendency inherent in inh 

the provision of such services by public authoritic.s. At clo^ 

thi.s moment, indeed, the socialists themselves were loct 

criticising municipal trading; a socialist conference in dar 

Glasgow in April gave expression to the view that eon- nat 

sidcrations of public! health were falling into the back- of 1 

ground, and 1.oo mu(!h attention I)(!ing })aid to scirviecs of del; 

convenience and rciminenitivc; undertakings ; the city in like 

which they were meeting had an enormous debt, and .some • po^t 

of its public provisions, such a.s it,s elu'up dwellings, wctc! by 

a magnet to a rather worthless population.^ T,atcr in thc! \ son 

year a Local Government Board report had something • thc 

of the same kind to say : it called alt.(‘ntion t.o eases of ' the 

incompetenee on thc part of lo(!aI aut.horilies in matters to i 

of insanitary housing a,nd pollutcid wat er-supplies, wliic!h mo 

had rectently, for instance, eaused th(! gravest outbreaks (»f the 

disease at (’ambonu; ami Carnarvajii. It happened also Iti 

that in London tint (bounty (!oun(!iI liad sustained a rebuff to 

in the report of the J,oudon Water (k)mmission, whicfii, owi 

* Tlic figures were 141 for the motion, <>’/ iigainst. 

* The Times, 2ist April 1900. 
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reconimending the purchase of the undertakings of the vari¬ 
ous companies, and their union under a public authority, 
advised that this authority should not be the County 
Council, but a separate body, permanent and independent. 
If, however, the opposition to nnmicipal trading had 
become more fundamental during the last fifteen years, ^ 
such trading did not lack defenders; and, though the 
House which discussed the matter was small, the debate 
was keen. 

Public interest was yet to be aroused. But a discussion 
at the Church Congress of this year reveals to what an 
extent municipal activity had stirred the conscience. 
Some of the clergy frankly confessed themselves in a 
dilemma; if they told the truth about all the housing 
scandals that came to their notice, their poorest people, 
in fear of being turned out of their dwellings by compulsory 
closing orders, would shut doors in their faces. Nor would 
local authorities, being dependent on popular election, 
dare to put in force all the powers they had.^ There was 
naturally at this congress some discussion of the attitude 
of the Church towards the war. It must be said that no 
definite attitude was to be discerned. Religious views, 
like extreme democratic views, proved to have no peculiar 
power of keeping those who professed them recognisable 
by any marked classification. The truism that war was 
sometimes necessary as the price of peace, which provided 
the main shelter for the clergy, cannot be said to have done 
the Church much honour. The Free Churches endeavoured 
to maintain that Christianity was a gospel of peace rather 
more courageously than the Church of England; but in 
them also the war appeared to obscure general principles. 
It is more satisfactory, in the case of the Church of England, 
to turn to indications of a greater readiness to heal her 
own vexations. Three ritual prosecutions were pending 

^ See vol. i., p. 14O. 

T'he Times^ 2nd October 1900. 
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in the latter part of the yean But there was a growing 
desire to avoid such proceedings, and to leave extremists 
to consider their w^ays. The Bishop of London displayed 
his own belief in the possibilities of t.oleration by gathering 
at Fulliam a Round Table Conference on the Doctrine of 
the Holy Coniiiuinion and its expression in ritual. Men 
of such Avidely differing views as I.ord Halifax and Dr 
Wace met thus at the same confcrcnc‘c; and, if no new 
formulas ap})cared, yet a s<;n.sc enuirged that men niiglit 
differ peacxuibly; and tiic; [)ra.ctieal effect ’was seen in tlie 
(jiiicl stop[)ing of the three prosecutions by the bishop s 
veto. 

There occurred early in tlu^ year an ev<‘nt which called 
attention in England to the find that tlu^ Anglican t luu’ch 
was not the only one to suffer rr()m the pressures ol modern 
thought towards expansion of its formularies. Tlu^ <leafh 
of Dr St (leorge Mivart in April followed painfully soon 
upon the announceiuent that he had been torbkhk^n the 
sacraments of thcj Roman Calliolic (’liureh. llx' was a. 
great scientist, great enough to <'ross swonis with Darwin 
on the subject of natural siic^etion,; Dr i\Iivarl mainlaincui 
the opinion that human int<iligenee diHVred nch- meniy 
in degre^e, but in kind, from tlu‘ inielligenee oth<*r 
vertebrates. In curtain ai1i(*!i‘s publisfaul in 77/e Xhulrrnlk 
Century and The Fart nightly Review on The tujidinuity 
of Catholicism;’ lu*. was Iteld by Ihc^ \7di(au to have* pittnd 
human reason against tlie auilioriiy ol thc^ ( hun*h, «'md he 
was therefore excomiiiunkatcui This may be siiid havet 
been the first occasion on which puldic opiiuon in tins 
country was at all moved about thc/se tendencties in. iluj 
Roman C’liurch wlucli presently (uuikj to 1 h‘ elass(‘d as 

modernist.” The g(au‘ral view that it was rather 
shocking to sec a man of notably good and earnest lifes 
debarred from thet consol'd ions of his (hiirch had, no doubt, 
something sentimental in it. A g<iod d(*al of that quality 
was rife in a year in which an American redigious novel 
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t called In His Steps had a great vogue. It may be added 
here that the religious eommxmity furthest removed 
from any such tendency, the Unitarians, lost in January of 
this year a notable leader by the death of Dr Martineau. 
His intellectual power and clarity of ideals had won for him 
a following as passionately attached as an unbendingly 
logical body could permit. 

In the same month John Ruskin died. Burial in 
Westminster Abbey was offered, but his representatives 
deelined it, and he was buried in his beloved Lake 
Country. At the moment it seemed that much for which 
he had contended so hotly, even so pugnaciously, was 
lost. Industrialism had created hideous towns all over 
England; railways had scored the face of the country. 
The time had hardly yet come for perceiving that views of 
his which went deeper than the mere external aspects of 
commercialism were not lost. A few years later Liberalism, 
I'evived and strengthened, was putting into practice 
economic theories which, when Ruskin propounded them, 
were dismissed as oven more impracticably idealist than 
his desire to stop destruction of scenery. He had pleaded 
so mightily for hills and valleys, for gardens and houses, 
over which the torrent of industrialism was pouring, that 
men had forgotten his pleadings for the people caught in the 
same torrent. He himself, aged and disappointed, could 
not detect the indications that the spirit of his protests 
was already at work in the new conditions. But there was 
a growing demand for some respect on the part of public 
authorities for canons of beauty in building. It could 
be discerned in this year, for instance, in the newspaper 
con'espondcnce about the new road which was being 
driven from the Strand to Holborn. Holywell Street, 
Wych Street and the rookeries of Clare Market had been 
cleared in the course of the great street improvement 
undertaken by the London County Council. Here, said 
the critics, was a noble opportunity for street designing; 
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» of certain wealthy Americans, who frankly, not pretend¬ 
ing to knowledge of art, aimed at the safety of old masters, 
and the strong backing of the yoimg painters in England 
by a young generation of art critics—the day of high 
prices for Royal Academicians was over. 

In other arts thex’e was also a stirring of dry bones. 
Theatrical managers, long accustomed to the public’s 
meek acceptance of their rather stale fare, were perturbed 
by signs of impatience in gallery and pit. The newspapers 
late in the year contained long discussions on the propriety 
or impropriety of “ booing ” plays. Certainly there must 
liave been a new kind of theatrical public when Mr Bernard 
Shaw could have a play staged in the ordinary course of 
commercial speculation; F <m, Never Can Tell was produced 
in May. The dancing of Miss Isadora Duncan, on the other 
hand, though very favourably noticed, was rather ahead 
of its time. She appeared in London in March; but 
there was no real interest in dancing as an art, and she 
did not aim at the sensational. 

It is interesting that a year in which so much of the 
nation’s energy and attention was concentrated on South 
Africa should show fewer dull moments than many years 
in which there was no such distraction. Thus the failure 
of interest in Lord Roberts’s position at Pretoria during 
the month of June was partly due to the sudden develop¬ 
ment of an alarming situation in China. Some kind of 
popular rising, very imperfectly understood, but clearly in¬ 
volving danger to foreign residents, had spread with such 
rapidity that I’ekiu itself was threatened. The rebels were 
known by a name translated into English as “ the Boxers,” 
and their liostility to the Covernment in China seemed 
to be a popular expression of resentment of the recent 
acquisitions of Chinese territory by European powers after 
the war between China and Japan.^ It was suspected 
of being less distr(‘ssing to the Chinese authorities than a 

‘ Seep.47. 
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popular rising should have been. By the beginning of 
July the alarm was in full blast. The German minister 
to China had been killed ; and the European population 
in Pekin was concentrated in the houses and grounds of 
three legations, which were under .siege. It was ha,rdly 
hoped that against a horde of Chinese the legations, 
walled enclosures though they were, could long be defended. 
News was extremely difficult to obtain, and such rumours 
as came through were of the gloomiest. It was persistently 
reported that all Europeans in Pekin had been massacred ; 
and at last, on 16th July, The Daily Mail published a 
telegram giving in some dcteil an aoconnt of the fall^of 
the legations, and the slaughter of the defenders. Luckily 
the prevalence of rumours before this caused some suspen¬ 
sion of judgment about the telegram. Its details had a 
certain precision, but after all it did not come from any 
source closer to Pekin than that of the other rumours. 
Hope, therefore, revived again. Meanwhile from the 
European fleets in the China Seas an allied force had 
been hastily put together, and marched upon Pekin. It 
met with little actual resistance, and on l!>th August it 
formally occupied Pekin, the Cliinesc Court llccing inland 
to the mountains. The Europeans who had found refuge 
in the besieged legations were alive, though tliey had 
passed days of the severest trial of their forliiiulc. 'I’hus 
European eyes looked at last on the famous Imjxiriul City, 
its palaces and immense walled domains; and a couipkti. 
era seemed to close at the tramp of European feet 
upon that long-forbidden ground. In the clays of alarm 
a great deal of agitated opinion had foreseen the whole 
Chinese race descending upon Europe, and the thmight 
that it numbered four hundred millions of human beings 
became a nightmare. The German Empiu'or, who had 
already expressed himself somewhat pieturesciuely on tlic 
exaction of retribution for murder of his subjects in Chiiui,^ 
‘ Sec vol. i., p. 
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^ agitation about “The Yellow 
leni by pamtmg a picture, reproduced far and wide 

headcdtv European powers,’ 

headed by Germany, cross m hand, confronted a heavy 

cloud advancing from the East, in the murky folds of 

winch was a savage Chinese vi.sage of colossal size. 

to whtK provided with a novelty 

to winch he took readily, perceiving it to be the forerunner 

of great changes in his methods of locomotion. It was 

LTL""! electricity, clean, 

tree of all steam and smoke, and swift. But it had 

other aspects winch endeared it to a people fond of being 
managed and saved trouble. The old ticket system was 
to e replaciHl by a .system of paying the same fare, two¬ 
pence, however lar you wanted to ride. Thus there was 
no need to keep a ticket to be given up at tlie journey’s 
end. As soon as you bought it, yon passed a barrier 
where yoii gnve^ it uj,; and then you were dropped in a 
) f(, shot through a tniniel m long pleasant earriages not 
divided into eompartments, and carried up again in a lift 
K.i t\ Cl you wished to be disgorged. I’lie rapidity with 
winch the twopenny tube” received its nickname 
demonstrated its ]>opularity. lireanwhile the motor car 
winch was m the end to revolutionise omnibus traffic, and 
•so save Londoners from becoming a race as devoted to 
Inirrows as rabbits, was .still making headway against 
I)r<‘ju(bce. It was less obviously a subject for jesting, but 
ears wia-e niade in (pieer, blunt shapes, due to the domin¬ 
ance of old id(>as of a. carriage, and tlu; failure to arrive 
id; hues wlneh .should express the new vehicle’s power and 
('ase. ^ J he (ixtraordinary survival of prejudice had been 
seen m the previous year, when Mr Seott Montagu, J one 
of the .stauiKdi piotusa-s of motoring, w'as forbidden by the 
IK) ic(i on duty in New Palace lizard to enter the precincts 
01 UK* House in a ear. Motor cycles were a novelty at the 
‘ IS’iAv Lin’d AlniiLiguel Htsadieu. 
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cycle show in 1899, and in 1900 a thousand miles’ trial 
of the new machines advertised their soundness and 
practicability. 

Another striking advertisement was that of the astonish¬ 
ing power of turbine marine engines.^ A torpedo-boat 
destroyer, the Viper, had been equipped with them; and 
on a three hours’ steaming trial she had made the unheard- 
of mean speed of 83| knots an hour.® 

Even archaeology entered into the moving current of 
the year. Mr Arthur Evans and Mr D. G. Hogarth had 
been excavating in Crete; and what they had discovered 
already was enough to cause them to issue a special appeal 
for funds, and to rouse unusual interest. They found 
themselves on the tracks of a very early civilisation, which 
seemed likely to prove the link between that of Greece 
and those of Asia and Egypt. But as yet learned opinion 
concluded that discovery of the palace of King Minos® him¬ 
self could not be hoped for. The excavators probably 
had a more shrewd idea of the marvels that were to come, 
and the near touch they were to establish not only with 
Minos, but even with the Minotaur. 

Towards the end of the year all the dissatisfaction with 
the conduct of the war, all the exposures of incompetence 
in this or that branch of the War Oflice, all the display 
of lack of cohesion and co-operation between the great 
departments of state, andall the discussion of the education 
and fitness for command of English ollittcrs, produced a 
sweeping outcry for eflficiency in administration. There 
had long been scattered attempts, even before the war, 
to stir public opinion in this direction. Now far greater 
force had been given to the charge that wc were being 
inefficiently governed; and a platform was provided by 
the pages of The Nineteenth Century. The editor printed 

^ vSee p. 26 , 

® The Times^ 26 t!i October ipcAi* 

® Ibid,^ sib Nov'cmber igjo. 
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in fact no lack of water, and no need to go to the huge 
expense of the Cmmty (.'ouncil project, if unification of 
the existing supplies wercf olrtnined. Moreover, recent in¬ 
vestigations had thoroughly re-estahlishcd the healthiness 
and purity of the reservoir principle, and ijuashcd the 
half-sentimental ideas in regard to “ water from the hills.” 
The other London question was the congestion of traffic 
in the streets. Busy men were grumbling loudly at their 
loss of time ; and the Iforno Secretary introduced a Bill 
giving the police authoritit's adflitional powers to make 
orders controlling the trallic, to rcgulatir routes of omni¬ 
buses and their stojiping jilaces, and other such matters. 
There had been a good deal of complaint of the empty 
cabs moving slowly along the edges of roadways; the 
police authorities now forbade calis to “ crawl ” for hire 
in the Strand, Bk^cadilly or Bond Street. 'I'his was felt 
to be rather hard on the cidanen : and many jicople con¬ 
sidered the first, attack .should have been on trad<*.smeii’s 
vans, which obstructed trallic; not only by their slow 
movement, hut b}' standing against the kerb, loading and 
unloading, in crowded thoroughfares. 

Another traflie problem so much discussed this year that 
it extinguished tlie usual “ silly season ” topic.s was the 
amalgamation of the South Kasteni and Imndon, Chatham 
& Dover railways. Both lines had long bc'cn attacked 
for their slowness, unpnn(;(,uality, and the dinginess of 
their rolling slock. The largi' northerii railways had 
familiarised tlie public: with eftrridor carriages, diniug-c-ur.s, 
and comfort, evcai for third-c-lass passengers. Amalgama¬ 
tion of the twolin<'.s, aholishingecaupetilinn between them, 
might, it was feared, end all jirospeetor their improvement. 
Healthine.ss of eoinpcdition formed the chief text of the 
discus.siou that ensued. ('onse(|uently a purtieular dc-gree 
of welcome- was given topi m-w railway venture, when the- 
extension of the Maneiu-stcr, Sheflicld Sr Lincolnshire- 
Railway’s sy.st.em to Loudon was opeiieei, in Man-h, and 
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in very large type a proposal to found an Administrative 
Reform Association ; and was able to back his proposal 
with list after list of names of important people who lent 
their support to it. That the country’s business should 
be conducted on ordinary business principles sounded 
a straightforward suggestion; a merchant whose enter¬ 
prises were as scramblingly undertaken as this war had 
been would land himself in the Bankruptcy Court in a 
month. The outcry cannot be said to have had any 
immediate effect. The new Cabinet after the general 
election showed no particular sense of a need for new 
methods. Its critics called it “ a Cabinet of Common¬ 
place.” ^ Lord Lansdowne, who had been Secretary for 
War, and so the target of incessant complaint, went to 
the Foreign Office in place of Lord Salisbury, and was 
pilloried in cartoons dressed in clothes much too big for 
him. Mr St John Brodrick went to the War Office in his 
place ; and there was irritated comment on this appoint¬ 
ment of a man who had made no distinct reputation to a 
department upon ■which the interest of the country was 
focussed. Lord Selbome at the Admiralty, like Lord 
Lansdowne at the Foreign Office, was destined to 
achieve good work; but at the moment it did not 
seem to be an inspiring appointment. Worst of all, 
in the midst of a demand for business men, was the 
appointment of Mr Gerald Balfour to the Board of 
Trade; a scholarly, cultured man, he can have had 
little sympathy, and less contact, with the trading 
community. 

The bitter astonishment at this last appointment is 
probably traceable in some measure to that uneasiness 
in the business world which had been so marked in 1899.® 
With increasing competition in every market of the world, 
with engineering tenders from America cutting out our 

* See The Fortnightly December icpo, 

See |), 13. 
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own contractors,1 the business community was asking 
vehemently for help from more alert methods in the 
Government departments, for more information, 
statistics. But, besides this general demand, there had 
been a special need this year for efficiency in the Board 
of Trade. In April the principal railway companies had 
announced that, owing to falling dividends, they intended 
to raise the rates for goods traffic, especially for coal; and 
that the directors of the various boards had come to an 
agreement in the matter. Indignation at the announce¬ 
ment was enhanced by this glimpse of a sort of monopolist 
trust. Although the Railway Commissioners, whose 
sanction was necessary, disallowed most of the proposed 
increases the indignation did not altogether subside; 
and when, in August, a serious strike occurred on the 
Taff Vale Railway—the more serious because on the 
working of that line largely depended the supply of coal 
for the navy—there was more than a little inclination to 
warn other railway directors that responsibility for strikes 
was to be found partly in the bad management of the 
lines. As it happened, this particular strike was not a 
good case, because the men made a bad mistake'. Ihe 
merits of the cause of the strike, which was dissatisfaction 
with the conditions of labour, mid esiieeially the dismissal 
of a signalman concerned in a jirevious dispute, were 
unfortunately obliterated by the fact that the inen came 
out before the expiry of their notices. 'J’he strike lasted 
only some ten days, and ended on terms not unsatisfactory 
to the men; the strikers were to bo taken back within 
a month, and not to have the lost days counted against 
their pension service. Moreover a Conciliation Board was 
set up ; and altogether the intervention of Sir W. 1’. Lewis 
had been most successful. But the cornjmrative mildness 
of the directors may have been partly due to the knowledge 
that they had a case against the men for damages, and 
‘ The Times, 19th April 1900. 
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intended to try it. They proceeded first against the union 
for damages for unlawful picketing. Mr Justice Farwell 
gave judgment against the trade union, believing that 
the law did not intend to set up bodies of men capable 
of holding property and acting as agents, but not 
responsible in damages. The Court of Appeal reversed 
this judgment. But the House of Lords finally pro* 
nounced for Justice Fai'well’s view; and trade unionists 
awoke to the disturbing fact that their funds, which 
they had thought to be secure, were at the mercy of 
legal actions against the unions. 

But more perturbing, alike to the business world and 
the community at large, was the serious damage done this 
year to public confidence in the solicitor’s profession. 
A ease that occurred in April was grave enough: a firm of 
solicitors failing for the enormous sum of £304,000. One 
of the principals of the firm had absconded, and the Official 
Receiver had felt himself obliged to say that the case was 
“ pervaded with fraud.” ^ That suspicion was not con¬ 
fined to this particular ease was clear from the comments 
it called forth *; and also from the fact that the Incor¬ 
porated Law Society undertook an inquiry, with the object 
of reassuring the public. The inquiry covered a wide 
field of professional conduct, from the demand for separate 
banking accounts for trust funds to the suspicion that some 
solicitors in a small way of business frequently bolstered 
up inadequate claims at law for the sake of the costs, and 
even undertook cases in a purely speculative spirit. But 
reassurance of the public failed most grievously when, late 
in the year, Mr B. G. Lake, the very man who had, as chair¬ 
man of the Disciplinary Committee of the Law Society, 
been conducting the inquiry, was himself charged with mis¬ 
appropriation of funds. The absconding solicitor in the 
earlier case had been extradited from America by this time, 

» The Times, i.dh April 1900. 

»Ditto, 27th April 1900. 
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and the spectacle of two prominent solicitors charged m 

the police court was disturbing. ^ 4 .Uo 

It has to be remembered in this connection that 
system of credit operations was now so highly organised, 
and bankers’ clieqiies so universally used, that not only 
rich people but all who had a certain income had ce^ed 
to think of money except as a banking credit. As long 
as their drafts were honoured to the extent they had 
reason to expect, people concerned themselves no more 
about their property. This threw an unfair amount of 
responsibility upon solicitors, who were left in 
vised control of the principal sums or the securities of 
their clients, no questions being asked, or even dreamed 
of, so long as the client’s bank account gave him no reason 
to make investigations. By this time the absorption of 
private banks into large joint-stock concerns had ^own 
to an enormous system. Whereas m 1800 there had been 
forty-six private banks in London, there were in 1 ^ 

only three; and not much more than a dozen were left 
in the rest of England. But the big concerns rather ex¬ 
tended than contracted the number of local banks, opening 
brandies in places where smaller firms in tlie oW days 
would not have found business worth their wliilc. 1 hus it 
came tliat, though the actual niimber of bankmg 

firms in England was now 803, as against 458 m 1800, 
there was a branch to every 0000 (icrsons, as against a 

bank to every 19,200 in 1800.“ ^ , j 

The large public which had no securities or trust funds 
to cause them to take an interest in trials of solicitors had 
an interest more to its mind in a murder discovered at 
Yarmouth in September. A woman was found strangled 
on the beach, and eventually her husband, a man named 
Bennett, was put under arrest. The case has its interest, 

^ See voLi.vp. 264. _ 

»See a pap 4 rea.d Iw Lord Hillingdon to the Inslitiite ol 

Bankers, ptli November 1900. 
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beeaxwo it revealed how elaborately and unrestrainedly 
the newspaper Press could set itself to work in a matter 
of circumstantial evidence. Clues and correlation of facts 
were no longer left to the police and the prosecuting 
counsel, nor even to the defending coun.sel. They were 
saleable goods; and most of the newspapers were by now 
concerned less xvith the guidance of public opinion than 
with selling a marketable thing. So much feeling was 
roxised in this ease, and so much had been published about 
it, that when it was s(‘ut to the assizes the trial was 
t.rausferre<l from the local assizes court to the Central 
Criminal (lourt, on the ground that a fair trial could not 
be e.'cpecdexl in the local court. 

Popxdar interest was suddenly diverted again by an 
alarm about the presenexj of arsenic in Ixeer. There had 
been some mysterious eases of illness, csjieeially in Salford ; 
and, in the eours(‘ of investigating them, suspicion had 
fallen upon becT. Seienl isls aclmiitxal that sulphuric acid, 
which was used in t he [xrepnration of glucose for brewers, 
might, if <;vc‘n slightly xsontiuninated, produce arsenic;. 
Uneasiness alxotit beer was enough to trouble the whole 
(!Ounlry, and the last days of December were passed in a 
dismay so national as to be rather comic. 

Dismay on a very different plane was .spread in the same 
month by the famous ('ockerton jxjdgment. This brought 
to a point all the long-standing liostility to the work of 
school hoards in the domain of higher education—^hostility 
compounded of the feelings of secondary schools suffering 
from subsidised competition, ratepayers who provided the 
sxibsidy amid groans at rising rates, and rcactionai^ 
maleontt iiis who saw no gocxl in advanced education for 
the ehildnsi of w<‘<‘kly wage-earners.* It had for some 
time he<‘n known that the legal position of Higher Grade 
Board Sriiocjis was, to say the least of it, doubtful; the 
“ hlo(;k grant ” system had been busily discussed earlier 
in this year. Now a I.ondon School Board auditor, Mr 
* Sco vol, i;, p. 428 . 
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Cockertoix, disallowed the payment of certain sums out 
of the rates for science and art teaching in elementary 
schools, and surcharged the boards with the payments. 
Mr Justice Wills, before whom the case brought by the 
London School Board came, upheld the auditor. The 
legal position ceased to be doubtful; boards all over 
the country made up their minds that, xmtil Parliament 
altered the position, higher education must cease. 
Meanwhile technical education had boon magiiilicently 
advanced by the opening in .May of line Iniildings in 
connection with the Textile Industries Department of 
the Yorkshire College at IjCccIs. General ideas on 
technical education also were becoming clarified ; and it 
was being urged that in country districts such education 
should be more exclusively on rural subjects, and not on 
subjects scheduled alike for town and country. 

The sittings of Parliament at the end of the year— 
chiefly for financing the war—must be noted for the first 
emergence of the subject that was destined to jilny a large 
part in pulling the Liberal party together on a common 
policy. Not that it was so perceived at; the moiuiait:. 
To all observers the party apiiearcd to be without any¬ 
thing to weld it A change of Jeudershi]) was Hie rcm<*dy 
usually prescribed; yet only Lord Rosebery could be 
suggested.’^ But in these brief sittings Ihore appeared in 
debate the question of labour in the; .Tohannesburg mines, 
and the Opposition showed some alertness. 

‘ See Tha Times, igUi November 1900. 
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W ITH llie passing of 1 lie old century passed also 
the sovereign wliosc name signified an historical 
era in life and thought, art and letters. The 
eoincidene(“ of the niiieti'cnth century and the Victorian 
period was coinplete. 

The an.'ciety uhont (J|u<!en Victoria was first made public 
on Iftth .lamiary, in an unnoiincenient that “ the Queen 
ha<l not been in her usual health,” and had been instructed 
by her piiysieians to stay indoors, juid abstain from busi¬ 
ness. Th«" announet'menl. was at once taken seriously. 
The general charael.er of its terms was alarming; because, 
if it was thought advi.sable without specific information to 
warn the public, obviously the intention was to prepare 
for more serious nows. It had needed no special know¬ 
ledge to be aware that the war mast inflict upon the 
Queen at her age a grievous strain. She bad seen her 
country through tlm worst of its effort, and <lays terrible 
to her subjects must iiave been tcTrible to her. Now, 
though hoslilit ies were nol- over, suspense was past; and 
it fell out 1 hat her lust public act was to be the honouring 
of the great sol(H<‘r ntnUT whom the fortunes of war had 
turned. She ws'eived Ijord Itobcrts at Osborne, and 
bestow<‘<l upon him an earldom, together with the greatest 
distinction at her command, the ()rdcr of the Garter. 

The nation had been taken into confidence not a 
moment l.oo soon. The first announcement was pub¬ 
lished on a Saturday. Ou the Monday morning the 
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newspapers had to announce that the Queen’s condition 
was one of “ increasing weakness, with diminished power 
of taking nourishment.” On the Tuesday morning the 
bulletins told of a slight rally; the Queen had been able 
both to take nourishment and to secure some sleep. But 
it was a brief flicker. On that same day she died, at 
6.30 in the evening. 

The Privy Council was summoned immediately to 
proclaim the new sovereign. Parliament was summoned 
to take the oath of allegiance. For the moment the 
reality of what had happened was partially obscured in 
the general excitement about long unwitnes.sed ceremonies. 
Nearly sixty-four years had elapsed since the last death 
of a British sovereign. No man alive had ever taken part 
in the formalities attendant on a demise of the Crown. 
Comparatively few even were the living people who 
remembered the last occasion of the kind, and fewer still 
who, in those days of no railways and rare newspapei’s, 
had had any first-hand knowledge of the ceremonies. 
The strangeness of the occasion affected everybody, from 
the great ones of the Privy Council, assembling at the 
palace in some nervousness at finding f.hemselves jnore 
than a mere name, down to the populace, e.xcitctd by the 
prospect of seeing real live heralds in tabards making a 
proclamation. The council heard from the lips of the 
new sovereign that it was his pleasure to take his i)lace 
in the line of British kings by that one of his names which 
was in the regular succession. He had. as Prince of Wales, 
used always the two names, All)ert Edward; he deter¬ 
mined, he said, to leave the name Albert to he assoidated 
solely with his honoured father, and to ascend the throne 
as Edward the Seventh. So he wa.s proclaimeil. In the 
mellow old Friary Court of St James’s Palace a grey 
January morning saw the low balcony blaze with strange 
splendours—heralds, trumpeters and great court officials 
stepping from the high windows to announce the accession 
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of King Edward the Seventh; and as the King-of-Arms 
cried, at the end of the proclamation: “ God Save the 
King,” the words unheard for so long were followed by 
the rolling of drums and the solid beat of the National 
Anthem from the Guards’ band in the courtyard below. 
Hence the heralds proceeded to Charing Cross, Temple 
Bar and the Royal Exchange, reading the proclamation 
at each point. | j 

The King—words so strange in the mouths of English¬ 
men seemed to revive associations of majesty and state 
which had long been in abeyance. There had been a time 
when people resented the withdrawal of Queen Victoria 
in her personal grief on the death of the Prince Consort. 
But for a long while now the nation had acquiesced in 
her distaste for ceremonies; the Court had had but a 
shadowy existence, the Queen had been an august but 
remote presence, honouring the nation that honoured her. 
But national pride in her had not for thirty years been 
able to see itself, so to speak, pictorially expressed in the 
sovereign. The name of king roused extraordinary ex¬ 
pectation. It was as if the days were returning when the 
monarch of this realm could be addressed in his own 
person as “England.” Yet they returned with a differ¬ 
ence. The new reign was but three days old when there 
began to be discussion of possible amendment of the royal 
style and title. It was suggested that the time had come 
for the inclusion of the colonies. Twenty-five years earlier 
this idea had been mooted; but then rather as a criticism 
of tlie decision to take the empire of India into the title 
than as a deliberate proposal.^ Now the intention was 
different; and in the ensuing session of Parliament the 
change was made, and the King became “ King of Great 



‘ Mr Robert Lowe, in the debate on the Royal Titles Bill in 
April 1876, asked, if it were logical to include India, while not 
recognising the colonies ; and Mr Gladstone associated himself 
witli this criticism. See Hansard, Third Series, vol. 227, c. 1740. 
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Britain and Ireland and of all British Dominions beyond 
the Seas. ” The idea must have been already well matured, 
either in the King’s own mind or the mind of his advisers, 
before the suggestion was made public ; because the very 
form of the new phrase was foreseen in the ascription of 
one of the messages promulgated by the King directly his 
immediate obligations were at an end. The messages were 
addressed, one “To my People,” one “To my People 
beyond the Seas,” and one “ To the Princes and People 
of India.” 

Those immediate obligations recalled the nation from 
its distractions about the new to undertake its tribute to 
the old. For ten days the body of Queen Victoria lay in 
state at Osborne, soldiers of the Guards leaning wit h bent 
heads on rifles reversed at the four corners of the draped 
coffin. But this was the private state in which so much 
of her life had been passed. Her family gathered there ; 
and the German Emperor had gone far to winning jilfection 
in this country by the great promptness with which hc^ 
had come to take his place among the mourners. On 1st 
February came the preliminary stage of a funeral express¬ 
ing all the might and majesty that were Queen Victoria’s 
right, however little of late years she had seemed to care 
for the parade of them. The fact tliat she liad died at 
Osborne brought it about that the first grandeur of cere¬ 
monial remarkably expressed her rule over an island 
dominion bulwarked by sea power. I’hc first tliuiidcir of 
the minute guns of her passing canu! from her warships. 
At the opening of her last journey through the midst of 
her people her way was in the sea and lus- patii in tlu' gre-at 
waters. The leviathans of her fleet ]a> ' marking her 
passage; and from battleships among them fIoai(‘d the 
ensigns of foreign nations—France, Germany, Japan and 
others—adding their guns to the salute of a Queen of the 
High and the Narrow Seas. Yet not even in f lu' irnmemsity 
of that spectacle was sight lost of the long-familiar pathos 
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the name of it was changed to the Great Central 

Railway. • 

An event of consiclerahle importance was the })uhli(*a- ^ 
tion, after three years’ work, of the Report of the Roya 
Commission on the Licensing Laws.’ Yet it was not of 
the importance it might have been, for two r<*asons. 

The first was that the ontbre^ak of the: Boer Yar ])usliefl 
all home legislation into the baekgrotind, ami for scn-eral 
years there was no chance of forcing the (.overnment to 
attempt legislation which was certain to be highly contro¬ 
versial. The second reason was that the report, was far 
from unanimous—^the chairman himself did not sign it. ^ ^ 

There were in fact two quite distinct reports. Hopes that 
had relied on the unusual composition of the commission 
had not been iustified. In appointing eight jncinhcTs of 
the licensed victualling trade, c-.ight tcmpciranee rc^formers, 
and eight neutral men, the Government had clearly hoped 
for some report embodying a working eomjjromisr* b<‘twccn 
extremes of opinion. Conservatives had had two or flirtc 
uncomfortable experiences of producing lieisising <incst ituis 
for debate in Parliament ‘; they no doubt hojx'd lhat in 
this ease some of the sharpness of debalc might ha\ c iiccn 
got over in the privacy of the sittings of Ihc commission, 
and that the next atUanpt at legislation (some attempt 
inevitably lay ahead of them, uud(*r pr<;ssur<! of that 
Church opinion they could not afford h> alienat.td might 
be upon the basis of an agreed compromise. Hueh hopes 
were shattered. In April it began to be known lhat t here 
was a serious division among members of tlu* tami- 
mission; then followed the announcement; that laird 
Peel had resigned his eliainnatislup, because his draff 
rcpoi’t had not been accepted ; and tlu're ensued a most, 
unseemly amount of bickering as to whether Lord Pee! 
had or had not tried to be bigh-haiuled, as to whether 

‘ Vlrl. i., IMge .aiO. 

* Ihiil. 'Jiy»and ZJ'H 
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of the small, solitary figure of her people’s remembrance. 
The little Alberta, with the canopy aft sheltering the coffin 
under its dead-white pall, with the gold emblems of 
sovereignty dimly to be descried upon it, floated very 
small and lonely between the towering warships from 
which the sharp flashes leaped into a sombre air. Eight 
destroyers escorted the Alberta, and so solemn was the 
speed of the procession that men on the warships noticed 
that the propellers which could drive at so tearing a pace 
made now no sign of their revolution in the water. Be¬ 
hind the Alberta came the larger royal yacht, Victoria and 
Albert, bearing the King and the Duke of Connaught; 
and behind that the high white sides of the German Em¬ 
peror’s yacht, the Hohenzallern. As the procession reached 
Portsmouth Harbour the sun at its setting broke through 
the clouds, drawing a low line of red light across the 
horizon. 

Next day the funeral procession passed through London 
on its way to Windsor. It was a grey winter’s day, but 
long lief ore daybreak the route of the proces.sion was 
heavily crowded. Now on land, a.s on the sea the day 
before, the power of the Sovereign of England surrounded 
the dead, with all the pomp of a military funeral. Long 
lines of troops were mustered, tlie head of them being in 
St James’s fStreet before the procession started. Volun¬ 
teers, militia, yeomanry and the regular troops all sent 
detachments; and band after band took up the Dead 
Marches. Behind the last of the troops came riding in 
more spaced array the foreign military attaches, the Head¬ 
quarters Staff, officers of the Royal Household and aides- 
de-camp. Then came the gun carriage with its burden, 
as nearly magnificent as anything could be in the greyness. 
Upon tlie bright silken pall rested the Crown, the Orb and 
the Sceptre. She whom in life London hardly remembered 
except in the mourning of her widowhood went this time 
in shining array. The company that followed her was 
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splendidly royal. In honotjr of a Mother among rulers, 
crowned heads for the first time attended a crowned head 
to the grave. In the front rank rode the King, the Duke 
of Connaught on his left hand and the German Emperor on 
his right; three kings, of the Belgians, of Portugal and of 
the Hellenes, rode next; and in the other ranks, conspicu¬ 
ous with fluttering plumes, bright unusual uniforms and 
I’ibbons of foreign orders, were the Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia, the Archduke Franz I erdinand of Austria, the 
Duke of Aosta, the German Crown Prince, and the Crown 
Princes of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and Siarn.^ 

For once some unity of conception and some dignity 
were apparent in the adornment of the streets. It was 
so obviously not an occasion for the usual inane papei 
roses and flags that invention had to be set to work. The 
houses were draped with jiurplc and white', and along the 
pavements heavy festoons of laurel swung ftom pillai to 
pillar, with wreaths of laurel at the fastenings. 1 housands 
of the people, when the procession had passed, took away 
leaves from the festoons in memory of the day. 

At Windsor an awkward moment gave th<! navy its 
opportunity to come to the front again. J he aitilleiy 
horses waiting there with another gun carriage grew 
restive in the delay, and hcciimc unmanageable. VVitli 
a fortunate readiness, bhuyaekets, a<!CUstomcd to drawing 
their own guns, took charge, and drew the gun carriage up 
the hill to the castle. Over the open vault in St George’s 
Chapel sounded again the strangeness of long-unused 
ceremonial when tlus herald steppe<l fonvard and read that 
stately recognition of the old aiul the new : “ Forasrnucli 
as it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this 
transitory life to His divine iiKtrcy the most high, most 
mighty, and most cxeelh'nt Monarch . . . ’ 1 hen the 

pageantry was closed. On the following day the body of 
Queen Victoria was laid in the mausoleum at Frogmore, 
beside the body of tin' Prince Consort. 
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It was soon made clear that the new order was to be 
imbued with new ideas. The King allowed it to be known 
that the tendency, which had naturally increased under 
Queen Victoria’s force of habit and advancing years, to 
interpret <;ourt and personal mourning as withdrawal from 
public appearances, was not to continue. A man so exact 
in feeling for state etiquette as King Edward could see 
as well where eticiuette ended as where it began. His 
conception of a court was that it should be careful not to 
allow its own necessarily wide obligations in such matters 
as mourning to become an oppression. As Queen Victoria 
grew old anti saw, as the old must see, a greater number 
among the dead than among the living of those she had 
known and becii attattlied to, the Court Circular had become 
more and more t>ftcn an announccancut of elaborate 
memorial services. King Edwtird, while careful not to 
relax established fornndities of mourning, was equally 
curefiil that they should not encroach upon the sovereign’s 
public lih% He returned with the Queen to London a few 
<lays after the fuiua-al; and proc«;ded on 14th February to 
open Parliament in full state. Here again was a ceremony 
disused for more than fiftet!n years. It appeared incident¬ 
ally that, while the King’s clear conception of etiquette was 
in some respects to be a relief, it was in others to exact 
stricter recognition of forms- Since the Queen had given 
up opening Parliament in person, the Speech from the 
Throne had become almost avowedly a mere Cabinet 
nnnouneement; and its terms wt'ro usually divulged in 
advance. From lliis time a change took place, and nothing 
was disclosed beforehand. ’I'he })eoplc, pardonably eager 
for ixanps of which they iuid long l>een deprived, gathered 
again in immense crowds on the short route of the pro¬ 
cession. It was known that the revival of court cere¬ 
monial was to be supported by the appearance of all the 
handsome old dress coaches that the peers could produce; 
anti the. iieavy painted vehicles, with their tassclled 
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hammer-cloths and footmen in state liveries standing on 
the board behind, enlivened the period of waiting for the 
amazing gilded glass coach in which the King and Queen 
rode down to Westminster. Excitement even unduly 
affected the honourable members of the House of Commons. 
When Black Rod summoned the Speaker to attend upon 
his Majesty, the solemn stillness of the waiting House 
of Lords was invaded by an unseemly mob; the rows 
of peers in their voluminous scarlet and ermine, and of 
peeresses glittering with diamonds, the orderly ranks of 
officers of state around the steps of the throne, even the 
King and Queen in their magnificence, turned eyes of 
pained surprise towards the trampling irruption of the 
Commons. Certainly there was little in the speech itself 
to cause excitement. But this being the first occasion 
of the new sovereign meeting Parliament, it was his duty 
to make the Accession Declaration, expressing his adher¬ 
ence to the Protestant faith ; and out of this grew at once 
a controversy. One of its effects was to show an extra¬ 
ordinary laggardness in some region.s of tliouglit. The 
Roman Catholics raised vigorous tihjeetion to tlu! survival 
in this declaration of phrases wliich they deemc^d offensive 
to their consciences, and which apjx'ared to the greater 
number of their Protestant fellow-subjcets to be at least 
couched in terms discordant with taste and proper fc<*ling. 
The Roman Catholics pointed out that they had long been 
admitted to full civil liberty in this count.ry, and (‘ould hold 
offices, sit in Parliament, exercise the franchise, and be in 
the most complete sense the King’s loyal subjects; was it 
right, therefore, that the King should be eonijielled still 
to affront the susceptibilities of such subjects ? Yet no 
sooner was the question raised than a body of opposition 
began to appear which showed no sign of iihangc from 
the days before Emancipation. It would hardly have 
been surprising to wake up in London some morning and 
find “ No Popery ” chalked again upon doors. A change 
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wMch might well have seemed certain beforehand to 
proceed by common consent was checked. 

After the opening of Parliament there was no further 
great ceremonial this year. The King did not, as has been 
said, neglect the formalities of court mourning. But in 
spite of the proper quiet that was observed the changed 
spirit of the new regime was present. It was felt in several 
subtle ways. London, for instance, it might be said, had 
become again a genuine capital of the kingdom. Queen 
Victoria had grown less and less inclined to live there ; 
Balmoral and Osborne had her heart, and Windsor was as 
near as she cared to be to the seat of government, even in 
times of important events. The King was a Londoner. 
Balmoral had in his mind only the place that a Scottish 
castle naturally has in the mind of a great gentleman, a 
place for deer stalking and grouse shooting at the proper 
time of year. Osborne had no meaning at all for him. He 
had long owned a considerable estate at Sandringham, 
where he preserved on a large scale; and this place re¬ 
presented to him another of the usual requirements of a 
great gentleman ; there was no shooting at Osborne. The 
result was that the Court became again the natural head 
of society ; its ways were the ways of society, and London 
was its centre. Government, again, had no longer a 
divided habitation. Life returned, on less important 
planes, to many empty shells of duty: levees and courts, 
meetings of the Privy Council, and even such affairs as the 
daily changing of the guard at the palaces. The interests, 
the talk, the cheerful expectations of the people pivoted 
upon Loudon again. 

It was just as well that the public mind should be 
mildly distracted, for the year did not open prosperously. 
Trade had been declining for the past six months; the 
drain of men for the war had at last made itself seriously 
felt, and as coal had risen in price the iron and steel trades 
and shipbuilding were in a depressed condition. The de- 
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claration of railway di vidends in February provided another 
blow. Naturally the attempt to raise freights in the 
previous year ^ had been a warning to railway shareholders 
not to expect too much; but the dividends were lower 
even than had been anticipated, and the explanation 
offered, which was to the effect that for some time past 
directors had been dividing too much and spending too 
little upon improvements, was not of a kind to raise hopes 
for the inmiediate future.^ On top of all came a very 
serious failure in the City. The London & Globe Finance 
Corporation amiounccd that it was unable to meet its 
engagements, and soon afterwards the Standard Explora¬ 
tion Company, an allied concern, went into liquidation. 
These companies were chiefly the creation of a financier 
of the modem comet-like kind, Mr Whittaker Wright. He 
had drawn an immense amount of money into operations 
of a kind very difficult for anyone but a Stock Exchange 
expert to follow. The companies, of which there were 
three principal ones in alliance, owned certain mining 
properties and land concessions, but the profits largely 
depended on complicated dealing among the companies, 
and upon the results of a sort of stock and share trust 
which they comprised. Their failure not only involved 
monetary loss to thousands of comparatively small in¬ 
vestors attracted by large dividends, Imt also brought 
back again all the old mistrust of “ .show ” boards of 
directors. Lord Dufferin had been chairman of the 
London & Globe S’lnance Corporation; and it was 
melancholy to see a man of his most distinguished 
record and his high public service confessing that he 
had found it impossible to master the intricacies of 
the operations of a company over which he nominally 
presided. This was exactly the kind of incident to 
check investment; and a year starting in trade 

‘ See page iiS. 

* See The Times, i7tli February 1901. 
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depression could ill afford coyness in the money- 
market. 

Meanwhile there was the financial drain of the war, still 
going on, and hardly on a less expensive scale. In 
February Lord Kitchener asked for 30,000 mounted 
men. The war had early become a lesson in the value of 
extreme mobility; and the guerilla fighting was driving 
home the conviction that until we worked almost en¬ 
tirely -with mounted men we should never wear down 
the resistance of fighters who could always move quickly 
enough to break cordons and make off for a rest—quicldy 
enough also to be perpetually refitting by swift raids 
on our less mobile convoys. A third War Budget had 
to be faced, and a fresh war loan. The latter had to be 
issued at a price considerably lower than the earlier ones. 
Thirty millions of Consols, ranking with “ Goschens ” 
(that is, bearing 2| per cent., to sink to 2| in 1903) were 
put on the market at 94|, and at this price were subscribed 
about five times over. Another thirty millions were placed 
privately with the big financial houses.^ These two sums 
raised the total of the war loans to a hundred and thirty- 
five millions. For the Budget extra millions had to be 
found. The revenue returns had, indeed, exceeded the 
estimate by nearly three millions; but once again the 
figures were deceptive, because of advance clearances. It 
had been plain that new taxation would be imposed, and 
bonded goods had been cleared to escape it. Sugar was 
pretty well known to be in for a large part of the burden, 
and there were shrewd guesses at an intention to tax com.® 
“ Broadening the basis of taxation,” which had for years 
been a Conservative ideal, seemed now to be the only 
method in the mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A duty of 4s. 2d. a cwt. was imposed on sugar, to raise 
five millions; and an export duty of Is. a ton was placed 

1 The Timesj zytli April 1901, 

« Ibid., 5tlx March 1901? 
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cm coal to raise two millions. A further 2d. on the income- 
tax raising it to Is. 2d., was to provide the balance. The 
coal-duty made trouble at once; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer found that “ broadening the basis ” was 
apt to lead to unexpected complications. He spent much 
of his time with deputations of eoalowncrs, who brought 
before him strange results of his new tax. 

This hind of finance, bringing neither coiirage nor 
originality to bear upon cireumstimecs demanding both,’ 
was of a piece with the rest of the year .s work in the 
Commons. The new Parliament was not answering to 
any hopes Mr Chamberlain may haye_ entertained. The 
enthusiasm of victory soon waned ; Ministerialists returned 
to their slack ways in face of the weakness of the Opposi¬ 
tion I ministers were described by their own organs as 
careless and shiftless, and Mr Balfour’s leadership was not 
admired; lapses of memory and frequent absence from 
the Treasury Bench were charged against him.* The 
Cabinet held hardly any meetings ; this fact was so patent 
that political philo.sophor.s even began to ask wliether the 
theory of the Cabinet was undergoing a cliangc —whether 
Government was really carried on by a small inner C.abinet, 
meeting informally, and obtaining the formal consent of 
other members by letters and telegrams.® Tlie ineffectual 
mood of the Government was shown by the feebleness 
of its attempt to deal with the situation produced by 
the Cockerton judgment.* The Appeal Court upheld the 
divisional court, and so hastened the complete stoppage 
of all higher-grade education. It was impossible to 
acquiesce in this; Conservatives and Unionists showed 
quite as strongly as Liberals their feeling that the cutting 
short of such activities on a point of law called for instant 

* Sue The ProKfcss oj the NuHoh, edited by F. W. Hirst, p. 690. 

See The Nineteenth Century inr: June and September 1901- 

a TheTims, i5tliOctober 1901. 

‘ See p. I2I. 
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remedy. But the Bill which the Government introduced 
in response to the general demand was obviously a half¬ 
measure, hastily framed,. It proposed to set up local 
committees over the school boards, with control of the 
spending of the rate, but no power to impose rates ; and 
in the making of this new authority to get behind the legal 
stumbling-block of the existing Acts. Within a month 
the Bill was abandoned; and a one-clause Bill was 
introduced, by which local authorities were permitted to 
empower school boards to carry on secondary education 
for a year. There was considerable debate on this, the 
Opposition asking why this empowering of school boards 
could not be done directly, without the intervention of 
local authorities. The Government was really enunciat¬ 
ing the principle of a new educational authority. But the 
situation was thus patched up for the moment; and Sir 
John Gorst, President of the Board of Education, made 
reassuring statements to the effect that after all the 
Coekerton judgment had only affected some fifty higher- 
grade schools, and 900 out of the 7000 science and art 
pupils. 

The only other matter of importance in Parliament was 
the production of a new scheme of army organisation. 
Its keynotes were decentralisation of commands, and the 
maintenance in peace time of commands under the generals 
who would command in war. The army was to be organ¬ 
ised into six army corps, three of them in efficient exist¬ 
ence, and three skeletons for training purposes, to be 
filled at need from the reserves. The scheme was not 
received with great enthusiasm. It was criticised^ as 
aiming too high and missing the immediate necessities; 
for before making an ideal organisation it was necessary 
to obtain the men to put into it. Recruiting had fallen 
off, and this scheme did nothing to provide fresh induce¬ 
ments to recruits, cither in improved pay or better con¬ 
ditions of .service. The “ skeletons ” were really nothing 
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but phantoms. The most cynical critics alleged that Mr 
Brodrick had been induced by the military authorities to 
give a final proof of the impossibility of maintaining an 
adequate army on the principle of voluntary enlistment, 
and so to pave the way for compulsory military service. 
Ultimately Mr Brodrick weakened one of his chief argu¬ 
ments by his appointments to the three main commands. 
The 1st Army Corps was given to General Biiller; the 
2nd to Sir Evelyn Wood, and the 8rd to the Duke of 
Connaught. People very naturally asked what had be¬ 
come of the principle that the corps should be commanded 
by the men who w'oiild command them in v<ii. 

' This was efficiency on pa])er—with Eord Kitchener com¬ 
plaining of the poor quality of the mounted men sent out to 
him, men so largely untrained that they luwl to he (Irillcd 
on arrival. The outcry for real efneieiK^y was growing in 
strength, with the eloquent voice of Lord Hoschery added 
to it. Sometimes it took the line of the wiliest philo.so- 
phieal criticism, reriving I^Iattliew Arnold’s ri'proacli of 
England as “ out of the ei'ntre of thought ,” and “ pi'ckmg 
at the outside” of her proiilems. l<’roni that it passed 
most easily to discussion of our methods in secondary 
schools, and public schools, to which the lliiard of Educa¬ 
tion was beginning to ]iay ])arl ieular nl lent ion. A rejiort, 
was published thi.s year on the pri'paniiory school system, 
which had been practically a growth of the last thirty 
years, and was excellent from the standpoint (»f the in¬ 
dividual attention given t;o pupils, hul. not, wide enough 
in curriculum, being limited i)y t.he riiipiiri'inents of public 
schools. The most advanced arcus of eihicution were 
equally stirred. The fjondon School of l^eonomie.s put 
forward a claim to snjiport on the ground that its training 
would turn out men able “ to get thi^ affairs of the nation 
on a business footing.” The univei'sit.y of Birmingham 
set to work to create a Faculty of Gommeroe.^ Mr Gar- 
negie gave an immense sum of money, the income of 
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certain of his colleagues had pursued purely destructive 
tactics in discussing the draft report; and so on. What 
had actually taken place was of the greatest encourage¬ 
ment to temperance reformers, even though it had split 
the commission. Lord Peel, who had entered upon his 
task in the most neutral frame of mind, had been con¬ 
verted by the evidence he had heard to becoming an ardent 
advocate of the return, at the earliest possible moment, to 
the outright annual conditions of licences—to re-endowing 
licensing authorities, after a certain number of years’ 
notice, with the power to refiisct renewal without any ques¬ 
tion of compensation. “ It has come,” he said, in his re¬ 
port, “ to be a struggle for mastery between tla^ State anfl 
the trade. . . . Who is to be master ? ” lie iook the vknv 
that, by a certain carelessness, the State had allowed tfw 
purely annual clmraeter of a licence to lapse ; therfdorc it 
would not be jtist to refuse to recognise that the State had 
become responsibh; for a r<‘asonabl(‘ expect at ion of re¬ 
newal ; but all that was necessary %vns f o let the f rade have 
notice that after a certain t.erra of years the Htsiti* would 
resume complete possession, so to speak, of all lieonces; 
the trade in the interim would make! its own arrange¬ 
ments with regard to the new conditions. Such %vas tim 
fundamental cause of disagreement in the (Hnnmission. 
Members might wrangle afterwards as to whether a 
unanimous report on certain lines would not luu'c been 
po.ssible, if Lord Peel had shown willingness to nitKlify 
his draft. It was contended, for instnnee, t.liat there might 
have been a niport rccommc'nding (1) the creation of aiunv 
licensing authority, on which county <’ounciiIors would 
serve with justices of the peace; (2) the creation of a 
new Appeal Pourt in the place of Quarter Sessions, the 
new court to be not oj>cn to county justices, and thcrtdorc 
to be above the reach of canvassing from either side; 
(8) a reduction of Sunday hours, and of the jiriviliges of 
bona-fide travellers, also w'strictions as to serving licjuor 
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which was calculated at £100,000, to be held on trust, 
half of the income being applied to the endowment of 
fellowships and the forwarding of research, and the other 
half to pay class fees and provide maintenance grants for 
poor students. At the lowest end of the educational scale 
a new effort was set on foot, largely by the advocacy of 
Mrs Humphry Ward, to bring in to the educational system 
those who had hitherto been kept outside it by physical 
deficiencies. The scheme, financed by private funds, but 
apjiroved by the London School Board, was to provide 
amimlances to take crippled children to the schools, and 
couches for their use in the schoolrooms. 

Then the cry for efficiency turned in other directions. 
It deplored the difficulties of reform in a nation so easily 
diverted from its intentions by any new scent of amuse¬ 
ment or passing interest.^ And having thus approached 
the ordiixary member of the community, it fell upon the 
workman. Did he work keenly enough ? Did not trade 
union rules tend to limit output, to make men adhere to 
some particular standard of work, not pitched very high ? 
Was there not even now a resentment of new machinery 
and speeding-up of production ? 

In December the restless distrust of ourselves was 
quickened by a speech made by the Prince of Wales. He 
had Just returned from a tour of the colonies, his return 
being marked first by the King’s assumption of the new 
royal title embracing the colonies, and secondly by the 
elevation of the Duke of Cornwall (as the Duke of York 
had been termed since the King’s accession) to the dignity 
of Prince of Wales. Speaking at the Guildhall, he gave, 
as one of the lessons of his tour, the warning that 
England should take to heart not only the example of 
the progressive communities she had founded, but the 
competition produced in their growing markets, and 
should “ wake up.” So the year ended with the demand 
' The Times, i6tli October 1901. 
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for efficiency rindiminished; and even roused to more 
activity. 

Yet, though so many people talked about it, the proiie- 
ness to easy distraction showed little sign of disappearing. 
The great beer alarm occupied as much of the beginning 
of the year as was not given to greater events. So national 
a subject was it that a Royal Commission was appointed. 

A Local Government Board report, by one of the board’s 
medical inspectors, showed that the cases of poisoning 
had been very numerous, about 2000 in Manchester 
alone, nearly 800 in Salford, and over 600 in Liclifield. 
The area thus known to be affected was compara¬ 
tively small; but, since the origin of the contamina¬ 
tion appeared to be a process employed in most 
breweries, the alarm spread to every part of the country. 
But people remained high-spirited enough to invent a 
cheerfully idiotic form of riddle; the “ What gave 
Barry Pain?” type of qxiestion flourished, and pro¬ 
duced a competition in equally idiotic answers. Then 
an unusually hot summer exaggerated the growing habit of 
taking %veek ends out of town, and inclined men to longer 
holidays—facts sure to be noted by the apostles of effi¬ 
ciency. The “ back to the land ” pose was also remarked 
this year in a sudden outburst of gardening books; the 
craTie spread upwards from the people with week-end 
cottages to great ladies, who suddenly began to take a 
violent intere-st in the beautiful old gardens of their 
country houses, and frequented flower shows with 
pencils and catalogues. As for the holiday habit, it may 
be said now to have lain in the direction, not only of 
lengthened holidays at the normal time, but of new holi¬ 
days at unheard-of times. Winter sports were beginning 
to be known in England. As yet they were pursued mostly 
in Sweden and Norway^; hut descriptions of ffiem 
sowed the seed which a few years later was to take business 
' The Times, 28th. February 1901. 
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men by the hundred and the thousand to Switzerland 
at Christmas time. Moreover, the conducted tour was 
reaching up to social strata which had hitherto despised 
it; the inventor of Cook’s travels must have smiled 
when he saw deans and parish priests, dons and school¬ 
masters launching out for the Isles of Greece in large 
steam-vessels chartered to carry a select company. 

In the autumn Sir Thomas Lipton, with a new yacht, 
Shamrock II., had everybody out on the Embankment 
again of an evening, watching coloured lights—even huge 
outlines of yachts moving as the telegrams came in from 
America to show the fortunes of another challenge for the 
America Cup. The British yacht was beaten again, but 
by such narrow margins of time that people began to tbinlr 
this must surely represent the best we could possibly do 
under the exacting conditions. Flying leapt into the 
place of a popular excitement with the performances of 
M. Santos-Dumont, a rich young Brazilian resident in Paris, 
who had built a cigar-shaped dirigible balloon, and had 
actually steered it on a circular course round the Eiffel 
Tower, before the wind pressure caused the nose of the 
gas-bag to collapse, and foul the screw. The aeronaut 
was saved by the balloon catching on the corner of a 
high building. The success of the venture was more 
emphasised than its failure; and as yet the “ heavier 
than air ” principle entered into no competition with such 
displays. In another sphere of mechanical invention, the 
Marconi system of wireless telegraphy made one more 
l^eat stride. A station had been erected at Poldhu in 
(lornwall, and thence signals were exchanged across the 
Atlantic to a station in Newfoundland. 

Motor cars were distinctly under a cloud. Many power¬ 
ful people had refused so far to surrender to their utility, 
and still swelled the ranks of those who complained of 
the noise, the dangerous speed, the raising of dust, the 
destruction of the road surface, and all the other counts in 
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the indictment. Demand grew loud for the numbering of 
all ears, and the licensing of drivers ; though it was hardly 
believed, since such restrictions had not been imposed 
as a condition of the liberty of the road in 18 D 6 , that 
motorists could now be siTbjected to them.^ 

In one connection, however, the internal combustion 
engine had made a change of which tliere was no criticism. 
Submarine toats had become practicable. In 1901 the 
British Government made its first provision for adding 
some of those boats to our navy, experiments by foreign 
countries, notably by France, having been watched with 
profit. The other new glories of the navy had come to a 
sad end. Both the turbine-equipped destroyers, with their 
marvellous turn of speed, the Viper and the Cobra, had 
been lost, the former being wrecked during mancxmvrcs, 
and the latter, more mysteriously, during a voyage in the; 
North Sea. l^’rom the first the truth was guessed at; 
the question asked was, not what had she collided with, 
but had she broken her back by hitting something or by 
a mere wave-shock. In other words, had tlu' frightful 
speed been too much for her ? The court marUal on th<‘ 
loss of her decided, in effect, in the lattf'r si'ust*: the ship’s 
structure had not been, strong iinough for a speed so far 
beyond any of the ordinary caleulutions tif strain. It 
must be remarked here that tlie navy, like everything 
else, came into the range of the critics. The education of 
our military officers had Iieen shown l>y the war to be 
somewhat in default; was the education of f)ur naval 
officers as good as it could be ? And in ships, as well as in 
personnel, were we answering the requireuu'nts of an age 
of standardisation ? This last word was rapidly becoming 
the catchword which “ progress ” had been twenty years 
earlier. 

The Church was not without i-esponse to tlm probings 
which were being everywhere applied. Its voice was not 

^ 71 w Times, 12th April 1901. 
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very helpful, perhaps, on such matters as workmen’s 
wages, or the erection of model dwellings. But it con¬ 
tinued to try hard to drop unprofitable disputes about 
ritual Certain changes of this year in the episcopate 
tended in one sense in that direction, though in another 
they exasperated extreme Evangelicals. Dr Creighton, 
Bishop of London, died, a man who had merged great 
historical learning, and a student’s love of the quiet paths 
of knowledge, in the demands of a high administrative 
office; and had had the consolation of applying the balm 
of scholarly wit and intellectual detachment to the sore 
places of a bishop’s work. He was succeeded by Dr 
Winmngton Ingram, who as head of Oxford House and 
afterwards Bishop of Stepney brought to the episcopal 
throne such intimate knowledge of the poor working Lon¬ 
don as had never yet found a place there. His appoint¬ 
ment was a most striking case of preferment turning 
rather to faithful and, one might say, inspired Church 
work than to scholastic reputation. But he was known to 
be a High Churcliman; and a later appointment during 
the year, that of Dr Charles Gore to be Bishop of Worcester, 
was even more markedly of a kind to cause a return of 
strife. The High Church party had just lost a notable 
member by the death of Canon Carter, of Clewer, who 
had been one of the most active in reviving the work of 
Sisterhoods in the service of the Church. The new Bishop 
of London set himself to apply to his rather vexed diocese 
(though certainly less vexed than it was once, tha-nks to 
Dr Creighton’s judicious control) that method of “ godly 
monitions ” which at the beginning of the year the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops had appealed to the clergy to heed. 
The strong desire now was to show that ritual prosecu¬ 
tions were harmful in every direction, and that both 
extremes should avoid them for the sake of the Church’s 
influence. 

There was not so much “ taking stock ” of advances and 
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chances in thought and taste as might have been expected 
tt Ae opeSng of a new centey. In art the work of 
Rodin was beginning to be known and discussed in 
£aLd. But rich people were still some distance from 
speculating in the work of modern artists; and a craze 
S now for the collection of mezzotints and old coloured 
prints was the excitement of the salerooms. However, 
f certain sense that design and craftsmanslnp had genu- 
Wv mdved in the applied arts expressed itself rather 
depforably in the market for objects of L’Art Nouveau; 
S Uc! even at this early period tortured m outline 
anf affectedly barbaric in material. Lumps of turquoise 
mis did Lty for jewellery; and articles of silver or 
rX were gill shapes and surfaces which suggested 
that the metal had somehow guttered in a draught. Ih 
S tl.c WWtccl»pcl Art Oallory. g.vcn by Mr 
Emorc Edwa^-ds. mart be us a sign of tlie 

now established position oI wi ““f‘““y 
of interesting East London in pictures. I he diama hung 
very much between old and new. On the one hand, Mr 
Beerbohm Tree drew upon modern ingenuity to stage 
Twelfth Night, with an elaboration of detail and a ‘degree of 
artifice never before attempted. On the other hmd, The 
Time's had taken for its dramatic critic Mr Walklcy, whose 

articles in The Star had shown «« 
established tradition; and Mr Henry Arthur 
hinting at a possible 

London, and perhaps also m Manchestci or firming 

^^Sie of the most startling publications of the year wm 

a series of articles by Dr Robert 
management. The subject was not a new one. From tome 
to time there had been an inclination to plume ourselves 
upon the gi-owing wisdom of our prison administration, 
and recenly the V^ate treatment of first offenders, and 
1 TAit MintiMmih C$MurVi Match 1901* 
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the provision of special places of detention for lads (the 
best known Ixiing at Borstal in Kent), where the time of 
detcJitiou was used for educational purposes, had been 
a .source of gratification. The hooligan was becoming 
a aiu.sc of much j)ublic anxiety—a Twentieth-Century 
I..eaguc was inaugurated for dealing with him—and it was 
l)clicvc<l that the Borstal system offered new hopes for his 
case. Public attention of a different kind was, as it hap¬ 
pened, called to Borstal at the end of 1900 by the escape 
of two prisoners, who managed, in spite of the spirited 
hunting by ncw'spaper reporters, to remain at large until 
well into Dr Anderson, who had been Assistant- 

Commis.sioncr of Metropolitan Police, and was now on the 
verge of retirement, disturbed complacency by something 
very like scornrulne.s.s. Ilis view was that all the modem 
classification and separation did not touch the root of the 
matter; and he affirmed that what was wanted was a 
classification apart, of habitual criminals, and the im- 
prisonnienl. of ilicm fur life. But the amazing point in his 
artich's was his assertion that if only seventy men, upon 
whom the police could lay their hands without much 
trouble, were thus put out of the way, the organisation 
of crime against property would be dislocated to such a 
degree that in ten years tlie community would be free of 
it. ‘ The difficulty felt by those who read Ms articles was 
that juries would be slow to convict a man in such a way 
as to shut him uj) for lif e for offences against property; and 
the lom^ of Dr Anderson’s articles was not altogether of a 
kiml to win usstsit. 

(lasual distractions of the year were not the only 
hiufh-ama: to the. cry for eiliciency. The nation could 
hardly be expected tf> pay heed, when it was in a state 
of division which increased rapidly in bitterness. At 
tii<; beginning of the year the Conciliation Committee 
was so far unpopular that it was labelled “ the stop- 
^ The Ninskmih March 1901. 
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wisely or patiently. A Blue Book was published late in 
the year, admitting that there had been much sickness 
and death in the camps, but pointing out that the Boers 
in them could not be induced either to submit properly 
to medical treatment or to obey sanitary regulations. 
This was not likely to satisfy people who maintained 
that the camps ought never to have been brought into 
existence. 

The very serious animosity prevalent throughout the 
autumn and winter in England was partly due also to 
a wave of depression about the war which had swept over 
the country in the summer. We were spending a millionand 
a half a week in the attempt to gather into nets scattered 
commandos, which not only contmually cut off detached 
bodies of troops and convoys, stripped them of clothes, 
arms, ammunition and provisions, and retired to moim- 
tainous country to refit, but even brought about a second 
invasion of Cape Colony. Lord Kitchener’s determined 
and deliberate methods, the cutting up of the country 
into sections by lines of block-houses, and the perpetual 
sweeping movements in these sections, were eminently 
sound, but were not of a kind to stimulate martial excite¬ 
ment at home. Every week he reported to the War Office 
his bag of prisoners, often balanced by losses and failures 
on our side ; and the dragging length of the tale exasper¬ 
ated and depressed a public which throughout had not 
shown much either of patience or of intellectual grasp of 
the operations. Hasty expectations meant disappoint¬ 
ment ; and bad temper turned naturally to vent itself 
upon fellow-countrymen who said that we had better 
acknowledge that we were aiming at a wrong object, and 
make terms. To criticise the concentration camps was to 
criticise the whole of the work that Lord Kitchener was 
doing; the camps could, from the war party’s point of 
view, be regarded as a piece of almost quixotic humaneness. 
Then the foundation of a League of Liberals against 
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Aggression and Militarism, with a programme of meetings these 

throughout the autumn, was interpr(>teci as a general as ligl 

accusation of bloodthirstiness. Feeling rose hotly and |jeople 

rapidly. Conciliation meetings were broktai uin and ended Nor w 

often in free fights. Miss Hobhouse, starting on a second attack 

visit to the concentration camps, with a relief fund to ' “ Prte 

administer, was prevented from landing at Cape'I'own, i nofon 

and sent back to England. Finally in Dc!e(!mhc'r came the V ; slant; 

worst riot of all. Mr Lloyd Ceorge hud miderfaktai ■ ♦ Club i 

to speak in Birmingham; and this was reganh-d as antm- ( Sir If' 

warrantable intrusion into a city devoted to .Mr Chamber- serkm' 

lain. The town hall, where Mr Lloyd Ceorge was to speak, of the 

was besieged by an extremely angry crowd. Stones and opprof 

bricks were hurled through the wimlows, ont; of the doors sj>eei(ii 

was broken down in a rush, and pist(»Is w<Te iired. 'I'he spread 

police did their best; no less than nin«dy-sev<‘n of them in gen 

were injured. But at last relief came with the. <k‘srenfc the mi 

of a snowstorm at about lO.JM) i*,m. The crowd slowly Sir lb- 

dispersed, and Mr Lloyd (Jeorge was removed in <iisguise I as repi 

from the to%vn hall. One man lost his life during tlu’ could 1 

evening. should 

Again the party of ojipfjsitioti to tiu; war was invohm- and fh 

tarily sheltering the (lovermm'af. The ehiigrin of the tenant' 

nation vented itself on the “ Fro-Hoi-rs,” and the slackness ■ 'Hie re 

on the part of the (Government, which had been matter | dcscrili 

of complaint at the end of the session, Wfis again forgotten. i and it 

The Ministry could even bhimhT with etmiparative im- I no diffi 

punity in efforts to put a gootl fn<’e upon tlic sit.uation. into Ih 

For instance, a proclamation fixing l.'ith Scpfcnd«T as tlu' i grew k 

close of “ legitimate hostilities ” was a complete fiasco. a loud; 

It had no effect whatever on tlie eoi!rs<^ of hostilities, and of (he f 

was merely a threat (hrliveretl to empty air. 'f'hen Lord grew If 

Halsbury, the Lord Chatieellor, speaking fit Hhellitfhi in address 

October, tried his hand at minimising the long (inig of the The sc* 

campaign by saying tlmt “ a sort of j» wjir ” oidy was now fidsi, wi 

going on. If national irritation had not had other victims, i , , 
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to chUdren; (4) prohibition mder p<-naltics for serving 
persons known to be inebriates; (5) the placing of 
pre-1869 beer-houses under tlie ordinary heensuig autho¬ 
rity. But it was not, after all, more Hum speculation 
that these recommendations would have boon adopted 
unanimously. Almost c<;rtainly, even to gain these so 
desirable reforms, temperance members of the eoinimssum 
would have felt tliat their price, in relmpmshing tJie 
policy of systematic reduction of licences, was lo(> heavy. 
At any rate the commission did divide irretrievably. 
A majority of the members—for Lord Pei‘1 failed to carry 
the neutral members with him—contimu'd to meet under 
the vice-chairman, Sir Algernon West, and drew up their 
report. Lord Peel and the temperance memhers signed a 

Minority Report. ^ , t- 

Though for the time lieing the subject of the Licensing 
Laws was thrust into the background, it lieeame rmally so 
vital a matter of political controversy, and did so mu<-h to 
invigorate Jjibcralism for its revival in IhOO, that no 
apology is needed for giving siiaee to it here. As if is, 
however, impracticable to set out the two ileporfs m 
full, we may consider the main poiuls of agreement, 
and of difference, betiveiai them. 

1. They agreed in the opinion lhat there were eou- 
gested areas ” in licensing, and thai. a large reduction 
of licences was necessary. But whereas Uiis was mori' or 
less of a “pious opinion” in the Majority Itcport, Lord 
Pod’s Report gave it reality by expressing further t he view 
that there was proved eonneetion hef.wis-n the number 
of licences in a district and the number of convict ions for 
drunkenness. From this Lord Peid deduced the opinion 
that a fixed proportion of liecnees to pojnilniion was u 
practicable ideal; and he lecommeiHleci that the Ik'ensing 
authorities should he compelled to reduce, within .seven 
years, the number of licences to that jiropoit ion. 

2. Tlie reports may be said in one sense to liavi* agreed 
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these Ministerial stupidities could hardly have escaped 
as lightly as they did. Comparatively few discontented 
people were heard asking what the Cabinet was doing. 
Nor was there any real Liberal strength to be thrown into 
attack on normal party lines. Active and vigorous as the 
“ Pro-Bo(TS ” were, the Liberal party in general presented 
no fonnidal>le siglit. Wrangles in its high places were con¬ 
stant ; and, though a meeting of the party at the Reform 
Club in July ])ro(inced a formal resolution of loyalty to 
Sir Henry Cumpbell-Bannemian, it was not taken very 
seriously. He had hud his part in criticising the conduct 
of the war ; and, in the mood of too-ready labelling with 
opprobrious phrases, a comment of his upon certain 
specific proposals as “ methods of barbarism ” had been 
spread abroad sedulously as expressing his view of the war 
in general Hence Liberals of less determined views on 
th(! subject, like Mr Astpiith, puldicly denied the right of 
Kir Henry Campbcll-Haiinernian to regard his declarations 
us ri'preseiding the true Jdheral failh. All that observers 
could foresee was an ectlipse of the present leader, which 
.sh(»uld involve also Kir William Hurcourt and Mr Morley, 
aiKl the rciturn to powcir of Lord Rosebery, with such lieu¬ 
tenants as Mr Asquith, Sir Edward CJrcy and Mr Haldane, 
'i'he resolution at the Reform Club meeting was wittily 
<Iescribcd as a resolution of “ loyalty with a latchkey ” ^; 
and it was supirosed that Lord Rosebery would have 
no <lifllcidty in making a following. When he “ came out 
into the open ” in July with a puldic s))(^c?eli, speculation 
grew keener. True, he sf)ok(^ of himself as “ ploughing 
a lonely furrow,” but 1 k‘ a<!ded : “ before 1 get to the end 
of thc! furrow 1 may find myself not alone.” Still stronger 
grew thc interest when it was announced that he was to 
address a great meeting in Derby.shire in December. 
Thc .sexme of the meeting -the small town of Chester¬ 
field, where there was so little accommodation for a gather- 
* Arti<‘lt*by Ur Jt'Srpb U^irkcrin ThcTlm^is^ isi October 1901. 
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iixg of this kind that a large railway shed had to be employed 
for the occasion—gave a singularly detached and 
lancing” air to the proceedings. But it was significant 
that Liberals of all siiades of thought assemblcil to hear 
Lord Rosebery, even to the point of calling forth satincal 
remarks about the eontt-uding factions sitting down 
together. Most of them must have ended by a.skmg 
themselves wliat they (!aiuc into the wildenies.s to see. 
The essence of the speech again was easy to bunny about, 
Lord Rosebery being a master of phrasiss. He besought 
the Liberal party to “ wipi; its slate (dean in certain 
respects, and couskler very (fiirefully wliat it was going 
to write upon it in future, 'i'he “ clean slate ” was a chilly 
metapliioi' fox' e Doccnihii' giitliciiiiK; ehcI provoked thi* 
reflectioE that Lord Ilosehcry'^H own hIeIo hiid octvcT livoii 
remarkable for any bold inscriptions. I’liefhcsterhcld 
speech rapidly fell back into a mere bid for a Centre Piirt.y. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

1902 : CORONATION YEAR 

I N 1902 the national life, after the distortions of the 
last few years, began to shape itself again. In one 
sense, with all the excitement of the coronation, and 
the King’s serious illness on the very eve of the ceremony, 
this could not be called a normal year. Yet below these 
incidents the currents of national affairs began to return to 
habitual channels. The uneasy search for new methods of 
efficiency largely subsided; the Ministry and the Ministerial 
party were not always being nagged at for slackness; the 
Liberals, though still deeply divided, found more common 
ground than for years past, and grew less assiduous in 
duelling with one another. Finally, the war at last came 
to an end; and people found themselves free to confess 
weariness of penny trumpets and peacocks’ feathers 
without being labelled “ Pro-Boers.” 

1’he man whose life had been spent in the making of a 
united South Africa did not live to see the close of the war. 
Cecil Rhodes died on 26th March. He was not yet fifty 
years old, but he had deeply impressed himself on his 
generation. The earlier conception of the quiet mysterious 
financier in Disraeli’s novels, pulling the strings of courts 
and cabinets, had given place before Rhodes’s stubborn 
figure to the financier creating continents in the light of 
day. It was remarked as one of his prominent character¬ 
istics that he “ cordially disliked the purely parliamentary 
type of man ” ^; and he preferred to have as his fulcrum 
the business community, and the general public’s con- 
^ T/iS 7 *imes, 5^7tli March 3902, 
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fidence. He had small chann, hut an extraordinary power 
of impressing pcojdc. So wide was this faculty that men 
as different as the Cernmn Emperor, Lord Rosebery 
and General Gordon all believed in him profoxindly. 
The greater part of his enormous forlunc lie placed by his 
will in the hands of trustees, n sum amounting to nearly 
two millions, for tlu' ineonu- to i)C applied to a system of 
scholarships designed to bring Englanrl and the colonies, 
America, and Germany into a better understanding of one 
another. Sixty scholarships at Oxford of £.‘100 a year 
each were to go to young men in the colonies, twenty-four 
of them to he from’ South Afri<‘a. 'I’wo sehoiarships were 
allotted to (suh of the ITniied Stales; and fifteen to 
Germany of £‘2r>0 a year each, 'fhe total endowment was 
£,51,750 a year, for 170 .seholiirsliips. lint scholars wore 
to be chosen, not merely for intellectual aliainmeuts, but 
also with regard to general good-fellowship and bodily 
activity. At the same time £1<MK000 winr bequeathed 
to Rhodes’s own college of tlrieh with the stipulation that 
his trustees were to he (Haisulied about the .spending 
of it, since dons livttd remote from the world, and were 
“ children in eommereiai mailers,” It was a will that 
struck resotmdingly upon the impulse tfnvard.s eOicieney ; 
and rcsouiulingly too upon the new admiration for the 
colonies and the mcm they iumed out.. _ _ 

Parliament went unusually early to work, nic(;ting in 
the middle of January, The Government sc(‘med to 
have reformed its ideas of a session’s husiness, and the 
programme was energetic; it included an Education Hill, 
aiming at no less than a reconstruction of the systern of 
control; a Licensing Bill; an Irish Laiiil rurcliasc Bill; 
and a London Water Bill. At moments in the early 
months of the year the Lilieral party appeared to be 
hardly in better condition than before. Lord Rosebery’s 
Chesterfield speech was still reverberating; and the 
expectation that he intended to remain in the open, and 
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active in politics, seemed to promise a conclusive struggle 
for leadership, and some defeition of official Liberalism. 
Even the prospect of conclusive struggle was more healthy 
and natural than the uncertain swayings of the past two or 
three years. The conflict was at any rate fairly openly 
declared when, in February, the National Liberal 
Federation professed its loyalty to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, applauding his determination not to clean 
the slate; and Lord Rosebery immediately announced his 
“definite separation” from Sir Henry. He followed this 
by founding the Liberal League, an organisation rather 
adroitly described by its nickname of “ the Liberal 
Imps ” ; Lord Rosebery’s purpose was better served by 
using only the adjective “ Liberal,” but the league con¬ 
sisted of those who had classed themselves during the war 
as Liberal Imperialists. Mr Asquith, in a communication 
to his constituents, stated that the members of the league 
did not regard themselves as a body outside the party, 
but meant to stay inside; he also made it clear that 
Home Rule was one of the. items to be cleaned off the 
slate. The league started with some notable men in it, 
men who could not be conceived of as absent from the 
next Liberal Ministry. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
the common belief should be that the Liberal Imperialists 
would gradually, but finally, take charge of the party, 
forcing Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman either into their 
attitude, or out of leadership. He, however, showed no 
sign of being easily disposed of. He whipped up his 
own supporters, took his line firmly against Lord Rose¬ 
bery, and surprised eveiybody by the imperturbability 
with which he confronted alike the slashing attacks of 
Mr Chamberlain and the open disagreement of his neigh¬ 
bours on the Front Opposition Bench. In truth, he had 
no need to make way for another leader. The Liberal 
League might gather to itself notable names; but wlmt 
would Lord Rosebery, Mr Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Sir 
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Henry Fowler and Mr Haldane represent to the Radical 
working men when the emotions of the war died out ? 
Even as things stood, 128 members went into tiie Opposition 
lobby on a war amendment to the Address. The session 
was not three months old before the Liberal fortunes had 
taken a turn w'hieh showed that those who projiGsed to 
label themselves by an attitude arising out of the war 
alone had forgotten a very old-t'stablished line of division 
between parties outside tin; 1 fousc. The Education Bill 
was introduced in March. It set iip one form of local 
authority for elementary, secondary and technical educa¬ 
tion, the authority to l)e a (committee of the town or 
county council togetlurr with <! 0 -opt<>d members. It was 
to be the rating authority for educational purposes, and 
in the allocation of funds the voluntary schools were 
to rank with board .schools. 'I’liis abolition of school 
hoards was not received %vithout regret; the boards had 
done good work, had acquired experience and wisdom, 
and had been wholly free from corruption. At the samtr 
time, however, tlu; unHication of tlu; wholes system was 
a gain; the “educational hidden’” was made more 
practicable of ascent; vexed tjiu’.stioris of vliat school 
boax’ds could or could not do would be at an end ; and 
education would be associated with the general activitie.s 
of local life. But the ease of fhe ciihml.ary schools 
instantly aroused controversy. ’’I'lie argument that, if 
they received public funds, tliey must stirrender privat<i 
management, returned in force. How great the straggle 
was to be no one fully foresaw.^ In a montii it had 
developed on a large .scale. The (lovenimcnt had indeetl 
challenged fundamentally the Nonconformists’ objection 
to the use of local rates for the sujiport of (Uinominational 
schools. The provision that representation was to b<i 
given to the local authority among the managers of such 

* For insfcinre The Mavchesley (hutrdltin al lirst wet onus! Ihe 
Bill without any liint of .sectarian c.oiitrovcrKy. 
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schools did not conciliate the Nonconformists. The 
Government admitted that a dual system of management 
was not ideal; but it existed, and it was not going to be 
allowed to interfere with the general unification. Secular 
education—the only method that could give complete 
uniformity, since churchmen objected as much to colour¬ 
less religious instruction under the Cowper-Temple com¬ 
promise, as Nonconformists objected to definite Church 
instruction—^was not agreeable to the majority of the 
country; and Mr Chamberlain was the mouthpiece of this 
conviction, the more effectively because he had himself 
once been an advocate of secular education. The power 
of the local authority to appoint as many as one-third 
of the managers of a voluntary school would, it was 
agreed, be enough to ensure that the school buildings 
were adequate and in proper repair, and that other 
than religious education was not unduly narrowed. 
But a meeting of the Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches in April made nothing of such arguments. 
Dr Clifford called for another Cromwell; Mr Hugh Price 
Hughc-s fulminated against “ this infamous new Church 
rate ”; and the realities of the Bill were obscured by a 
violent sectarian storm. The Order paper became 
choked with amendments; clauses were fought word by 
word. It might have seemed that the House of Commons 
really needed some such obstinate fighting, for both sides 
grew rapidly the better for it. Ministerialists had to be 
more diligent in attendance; the Opposition found itself 
reunited in the division lobbies; and, though the de¬ 
bating was sharp, there were fewer of the contemptuous 
recriminations that had become common. 

The Ministry’s programme of legislation was not, 
however, the finst point of interest in the session. That 
was found rather in Mr Balfour’s new rules of procedure. 
The main object of them was to reserve more of the time 
of the House for (Jovernment business. This was in 
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future to occupy all sittings except the evening sittings 
on Tuesday and Wednesday after the dinner-hour, and 
the short day of the week on which the House met at 
noon; after Easter, Government business was also to 
occupy Tuesday evening, and after Whitsuntide the 
Wednesday evening as well. The growth of the habit 
of week-ending was shown in another rule i)roviding that 
the early sitting should be on Ifriday, instead of on 
Wednesday. Debates on the first reading of Bills were 
abolished; and it was ordered that first readings should 
be a mere formality, unless, in the case of a Government 
Bill, the minister in charge wished to make a short 
explanatory speech, in which case he was to be allowed 
ten minutes, but no debate was to arise. Naturally 
there were lamentations over the vanishing prerogatives 
of the private member; but on the whole the new mles 
made an easier passage than had been expected. If the 
private member lost much on the one hand, he had gaine<i 
a little by the earlier hours of meeting which bad been 
established of recent years. In the long sitting from 
2.80 P.M. to 7.80 I'.M. there was more time for the 
lesser lights of the House to make speeches ; and it was 
thought that young members advanced more quickly to a 
reputation.^ 

There were wry faces when the time came for the 
Budget. The revenue had not done badly. The last 
quarter of 1901 showed a return of three and a half 
millions more than the last quarter of IMO; and the 
financial year ended with the receipts a little over the 
estimate. Sir Michael Ilicks-Beach had budgeted for 
one hxmdred and forty-two and a half millions, 
and he received one hundred and forty-three millions. 
But the Budget must be another War Budget, with 
another war deficit; and the worst of the problem was 
that indirect taxation had been by now strained rather 
» See Punch, Essence o£ Parliament,” iSth June 1902. 
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hard. The Chancellor of the Exchequer believed tha,t the 
limit of profitable taxation had been reached on spirits; 
the consumption of both spirits and beer was fallmg; 
and indeed in every direction consumption appeared to 
be rather at a standstill. The Budget anticipated an 
income of one hundred and forty-seven and three q^rter 
millions, and a deficit of forty-five and a half milhons. 
Another loan of thirty-five millions was issued; and to 
raise the balance a penny more was put on the income j;ax, 
the tea and sugar duties were raised, and a shilling duty 
was placed on imported com and flour. Much more 
would probably have been heard about the last-named 
tax if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not also 
proposed to raise the duty on cheques to twopence. 
This roused so much opposition that in the end, after 
several proposals for mitigation and rebates, the impost 
was withdrawn. The corn-tax was also helped by the 
protestations of the Government that it was only a 
“ registration duty,” and strictly a war-tax, not intmded 
to be permanent. Even so, it became one more bond 
of possible union on the Liberal side. The Cobden Club 
woke to the old cry of the Com Laws; and there was 
Blentv to do in warning the country that taxes were not 
?o eiily taken off as put on. Mr Chamberlam was 
already speaking again about an Impend Zollverem, 
and the corn-tax would be a useful item to bargain wi . 
The Opposition recorded their hostility to the tax, and 
the Finance Bill had some stormy moments before it 
became law. Its last days in the Commons were ingen¬ 
iously designed to coincide with the approach of the 
eoroLtion, when a little matter like a shilling corn-duty 
was not likely to take public attention, least of all ^mce 
the approach of the coronation itself coincided with the 
long looked-for declaration of peace, and therefore the 

end of war budgets. . 

Lord Kitchener had been firmly pursuing his method 
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of sweeping operations between lines of block-houses. 
A constant trickle, both of prisoners of war and burghers 
who came in to surrender, resulted. Some sixty different 
columns were operating in the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony, varying in number from 200 men to 
2000; and the columns worked generally in groups. 
The Boer commandos were under three principal 
leaders: Louis Botha, De Wet and Delarey. Small 
garrisons here and there were constantly attacked, 
convoys were struck at, the railways cut and trains blown 
up. Occasionally the Boers united suddenly into con¬ 
siderable forces, and captured guns and set the British 
newspapers to printing casualty lists of fifty and sixty 
killed. But the British had learned much by this time. 
Even the regiments of yeomanry, of which Lord Kitchener 
had had to complain, were acquiring skill and craft; 
and no Boer successes had any effects upon the final 
course of the operations. For many months past the 
war despatches had contained almost as many names 
of new troops as of the familiar old ones. Canadians, 
Australians, New Zealanders and South Africans were 
in nearly all the colmnns. Vigorously though hostilities 
were proceeding, strong as the Boers could yet show 
themselves to be at times, a sense of nearing the end was 
given by the commencement of civil reorganisation in 
South Africa in January. Depression at home had 
passed away; for whatever our occasional reverses might 
be, the main current of the war set steadily in an un¬ 
mistakable direction. Commando after commando was 
broken up, and turned into mere batches of prisoners, 
seventy, a hundred or a hundred and fifty at a time. 
When in February Mr Chamberlain went to the Guildhall 
to receive the freedom of the City of London, he seemed 
to be very near his zenith. Popular at home, better 
known in other parts of the empire than any British 
statesman before him, he had gained greatly and lost 
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18UU1 THE rXHEALTHV CALM 

that cuuj}>t:nsution should be paid for liiTUfescxtiiiguislK-d 
. on grounds other tlinn those of miswndutd ; but they 
differcsl as to wheflier such eoiupetisatiou should only be 
payublf for a iiinitcd tcnn <d years. 3Ifu;h eotifnuersy 
later will 1«* luiiiitelligible unless it is made clear that th<- 
difference upon this Inst point went (iceper than appeausl. 
The Majority Heport regarded emupensatirm as payineiii 
, fur the Sfjde's jlestruetioji <»f a vuhudde interest. The* 

Minority Iteport iliil not aeknowlnlge the principle of 
' compensation in that sense at all. It recommended that 
notice should he given to the tindc that in s<'ven years’ 
time tin: .State would resume its psnverof grantiiig.strictly 
single-year lieeiiees ; but for lieenees evtingiiished biTore 
the close of that period a sum of money would l»e paid <w 
ammidiitinn i>f rmHa\ imt as eom|»ensation for an interi'st. 
That is, while aihnittiug that expeetation of rem wal Iiad 
been allowed to grow up, it was not admitted as being 
beyond the power of the State to put an end to that 
e.xptsdation. 

0. The Hejtorls agjeed tlaii grocers’ lieen<‘es .should be 
brought timier the licensing nutimrities. Lord ihel's 
report went on to dejnand thiit groeeas should kecf) 
s<rparatc premises fop tin* stile of intoxicating litptors, anti 
should not sell thcan in the ordinary eountc of their tradis 

4. The rejKjrts agreed upon a nwfd for the retluetion 
of Suiwhiy hour.s of opening. I-ord I’eiT.s retiort rerom- 
mended a sysf<‘m of loejil veto, wherein a district might 
establish complete Sunday elosiiig. 

We saw in the last eliapfer iluit in imde the yetirs 1H!W 
and IkJMt were pntsperous beyond all precedent. National 
linanee, imwever, wtis in ti less rosy eoiidition. All the 
wealth of th<' country tlid not jireveut the iiatimi’.s having 
ndelieit; and it was natural that there siioulti he.sejirching 
criticism of a system of taxation which did not bring to the 
Exchapxer the prosja-rity of the community. Something 
w&s felt to be amiss with the iucome-la.x. An extra penny 
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nothing by the war. Whatever blunders there had been, 
none were attributed to him. He gained even by these. 
Popular feeling had to have its idol; it could not find one 
in Lord Salisbury, remote and dignified; in Mr Balfour, 
a shade too cool and impenitent even in the eyes of his 
followers ; in Lord Lansdowne or Mr Brodrick, who had 
to hear on their shoulders all the War Office failures. So 
idolisation turned to Mr Chamberlain. It did not, of 
course, turn merely by exclusion of others. Mr Chamberlain 
had all along been the prominent figure; and his ever- 
ready and ever-vigorous defences of his policy, his slashing 
ways of dealing with critics, either of himself or of his 
colleagues, the irrepressible energy with which he flung 
himself into every debate on the war, into public meetings 
on the war, above all into the election on the war, had 
naturally attached to his person all the “ patriotic ” 
enthusiasm. That the state of the War Office might 
have been a consideration to him before he pressed his 
policy quite so far—that he might have been a little 
more sure of the machinery before he put it in motion— 
this was no blot upon his position. Nor was the fact that 
slashing oratory is a dangerous intruder into foreign 
politics. He had arrived at the happy situation in which 
the negative side is only put into words by political 
opponents. 

Now, as he drove to the Guildhall amid cheering crowds, 
he was on the crest of a wave which was not allowed to 
break ineffectually. Before the end of March it was known 
that the Boers who were still acting as a Transvaal Govern¬ 
ment, Schalk Burger, Reitz and others, had appeared at 
Middleburg, and asked to be forwarded to Pretoria to 
interview Lord Kitchener. From this time on there were 
constant rumours of peace, which became really excited 
when it was known that the redoubtable Do Wet and 
Delarey, with Steyn, had also appeared at British outposts, 
in this case at Klerksdorp, and had been in conference with 
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theTransvaalers. When the whole party moved to Pretoria, 
on 11th April, hopes ran high ; and there was a readiness 
to be patient when it was announced a week later that 
the Boer leaders had gone back to the commandos to take 
counsel with them. A month passed, but the fighting 
now was very desultory. Two delegates had been chosen 
by each commando in the field, and the whole lot, number¬ 
ing sixty-four, met at Vereeniging on 15th May, with the 
leaders and so many of the people of political impoitance 
in the late republics as were still in the two territories. 
There was another fortnight’s delay, broken in England by 
occasional intimations which seemed to point in the right 
direction. On 22nd May it was announced that Lord 
Milner had gone to Pretoria to be ready to meet the Boer 
leaders. On 28rd May there was a Cabinet Council, and 
the hope was that it had been called to consider a settle¬ 
ment of terms. Practical certainty seemed to have arrived 
with Mr Balfour’s statement in the House of Commons on 
80th May, a Friday, that he “ hoped to be able to make 
an announcement on Monday.” Before Monday came 
England had the most welcome news : peace had been 
signed at Pretoria on the Saturday night, and tlie fact had 
been made public on the Sunday evening. I’lie announce¬ 
ment was posted at the War Office at five o’clc<jk, and at 
six o’clock a huge streamer bearing the words “ Peace is 
Proclaimed ” was hung across the pillars of the Mansion 
House fa9ade. On the Colonial Ollice the Hag was hoisted; 
but, as it was Sunday, no other public huikling showed 
this signal. The fact that it was Sunday did not, however, 
prevent the rejoicings of a crowd larger than any that had 
gathered since Mafeking night. This time there had been 
general expectation of the new-s, and many people had 
mustered in the centre of London on the chance ; 
again, as the news spread, thousands came in from the 
suburbs. The scenes were the more unusual because, 
there being no shops and no theatres open, tlie light was 
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more subdued than on a weekday, and the crowds surged 
more blackly over the roadways. Instead of the familiar 
Simday hush of the City, there was a perpetual diffused 
clamour, the soirnd of songs, the squeak of toy trumpets 
and the rolling mutter of innumerable voices. Yet even 
those who came upon the commotion unexpectedly knew 
instantly its meaning. 

For that night the simple fact was enough. Next 
morning the newspapers gave the terms of peace. The 
principal were : that the Boers acknowledged themselves 
subjects of the King, and laid down their arms ; that the 
prisoners taking the oath of allegiance should be returned 
to their homes as soon as possible; that military govern¬ 
ment should speedily be succeeded by civil government, 
and ultimately by self-government; that, while English 
was to be the official language, Dutch should be taught in 
the schools, and allowed in the courts ; that Boers should 
be permitted to own rifles on taking out licences; that 
no special tax should be imposed on the territories; and 
that assistance should be given for repatriating the exiled 
Boers, the British Government making a gift of three 
mi llions to hasten resettlement on the farms. The terms 
were conclusive; British territory now stretched without 
question from Cape Town to the Zambesi— a, single South 
Africa. It had been won at the cost, on our side, of two 
and a half years of fighting, 20,000 lives, and over 
two hundred millions of money. On the Boer side the 
cost was never so definitely known; but Botha at 
Vereeniging had spoken of 3800 Boers Idlled, and over 
31,000 taken prisoner. Some 20,000 now surrendered on 
the signature of peace. This came as a rather startling 
surprise to Englishmen who had spoken of the war as a 
mere trifle nine months earlier, and gave a new sense of 
what Lord Kitchener’s task had been. 

Nothing now remained to cloud the coming coronation. 
Indeed, it must be admitted that the war, even if prolonged. 
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could hardly have clouded it, so keen were the interest 
and the anticipation. This was to be such a coronation 
as no monarch ever had. The British Empire, as it 
stood, had practically come into existence since the last 
coronation. The colonics then had been distant, thinly 
populated for the most part, comparatively poor; now 
they were great countries, with premiers and ministers to 
represent them in Westminster Abbey, and troops to 
take their place among the forces of the drown. India 
had then been a trading territory administered by a 
company. Communication had now grown so quick and 
easy that there was not a single small Crown colony which 
could not take its part in the <‘oronatiou. xSo there 
mustered in London during May and June such an as¬ 
semblage of dominion ami power as hud never in the 
world’s history been witnessed, (’amps .sprang up in 
the parte, and alien regiment.s dwelt in the tents. 'I’lms 
at Hampton Court were gathereil soldiers of the Indian 
Empire—Sikhs, Goorkhas, Rajputs, with sentries on duty 
over cooking places lest the shadow of an infidel should 
defde the meat of the faithful. At Alc.xandra Park 
Colonial troops camped in their (‘xpert. fashion, covering 
the slope.s with their khaki and .slouch hats. In Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens and Hyde Park the turf was seorcti with the 
lines of the British regulars and volunteers ; and Londoners 
never wearied of gazing at; the streets of tents, the long 
row.s of picketed horses, the parked waggons ami guns. 
Elsewhere gathered the .strange.st regiments of all, 
Hausas from Wc.st Africa; Chine.se from Singapore; 
Malays; and Fiji police, their bushes of hair coloured 
with yellow earth. 

In June too began to arrive the great per.sonage.s who 
were to represent the Empire. Premiers came from the 
self-governing colonies, to be greeted with all tlie i>opular 
enthusiasm for the work of Colonial troops in the war; 
and governors from the Crown colonies. Maharajahs and 
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princes from India, some of them already well known in 
London, others here for the first time, dazzled drawing¬ 
rooms with the clicking glitter of their ropes and tassels 
and gorgets of Jewels. One great maharajah, whose 
caste was so precious that none of his line had ever yet 
left India, landed at Tilbury Docks with row upon row 
of huge brass pots filled with soil of India and water of 
the Ganges. Lastly, two overwhelming days brought to 
Victoria Station the representatives of foreign powers, 
and special trains disgorged a royal personage at every six 
feet of the platform. King Edward had taken a holiday 
in the spring, yachting on the south-west coast, and 
visiting Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. He had since 
been keeping fairly quiet; but in June he had begun his 
own part in the celebrations by attending a great review 
at Aldershot. There was some concern when it was seen 
that on the next day, Simday, he was not present at 
church parade, and it was announced that he was confined 
to his room, suffering from lumbago caused by a chill. 
Rumours as to his health, which followed, were rouncfiy 
denied; but when, on 23rd June, he arrived in London with 
the Queen, none who saw him make the brief passage from 
the railway saloon to the carriage in which he was conveyed 
to the palace could be quite content with the official 
denials. The King obviously leaned heavily on his stick, 
and he looked pale and unlike his kindly, gracious self. 
London as a whole only saw him seated in the carriage. 
Yet even those who had seen some cause for anxiety had 
seen none for alarm. The news published on the morning 
of 24th June came like a bomb. Not only was the King 
ill, but he was so seriously ill that the surgeons had h^^ 
to perform immediately an operation for perityphlitis. 
The coronation was postponed. The operation had been 
successful, but for the present the surgeons could say no 
more. With his courage and his dislike of disappointing 
his people, the King had struggled on in the hope of being 
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able to bear the fatigue of the coronation. Now the 
decorations and the mustered troops and the splendid 
strangers were left unnoticed behind the backs of the 
crowds that grew and melted and grew again all day long 
in front of the palace railings, whereon hung the small red 
boards with the white bulletins upon them. For five days 
the gravest uncertainty lasted. Then on 29th June it was 
announced that the King’s life was no longer in danger. 

The royal guests from abroad had gone back. But 
there was now the prospect of a coronation once more, 
and the troops of the empire were to wait in London for it. 
It became an amusement again to walk the decorated 
streets. Not that these showed much of originality or 
fineness in design ; the most original thing, the Canadian 
Arch in Whitehall, with its masses of wheat and apples 
and its tinselly cupolas, strung with electric lights of an 
evening, was not beautiful, and soon became tiresome. 
By the King’s wish all the celebrations that could go 
forward were carried out: the festivities in the towns and 
villages, and the King’s dinner to the poor, and the 
Queen’s tea to general servants. In July the King was 
well enough to go to Cowes for final recuperation. 

By that time there had been some shifting of the figures 
that would play a prominent part in the coronation. For 
one thing. Lord Kitchener would now be at home in time 
for it. He reached London on 12th July, witli his new 
honours of a viscounty, the rank of General, and a grant 
of £50,000 ; and was met at Paddington by the Prince of 
Wales, with whom he drove to luncheon at St James’s 
Palace. General French and General Ian ILnnilton came 
to London in his company. But it was Lord Kitchener 
that the crowds came out to sec ; and more than ever they 
cheered the grave man, his blue eyes so light in the deep 
bronze of his face that they looked like the eyeballs of a 
statue. 

A greater change was caused by the fact that, on 13th 
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July, Lord Salisbury resigned the premiership. “The 
last great statesman of the Victorian era ” ^ was not, after 
all, to stand as Prime Minister at the coronation of ying 
Edward. Mr Balfour succeeded him. It was a natural 
and inevitable succession ; yet it can hardly have taken 
place in this quiet, simple fashion without affording Mr 
Chamberlain food for thought. No man stood so much 
in the public eye as he did. He had just come to the 
success of the greatest venture on which the country had 
ever been embarked by one man. The Conservative 
party at the crisis Iiad really hung upon his power with 
the populace. There must have seemed to him to be some¬ 
thing impenetrable and almost uncanny in the inability 
to make the final step to power. Mr Balfour had to carry 
out some reconstruction of the Ministry. Sir Michael 
llieks-Beach resigned the Exchequer, and was succeeded by 
Mr Ritchie; Mr Austen Chamberlain became Postmaster- 
General ; and Lord Dudley Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
Sir John Gorst gave up the Board of Education (an act 
which in the middle of the Education Bill’s career could 
only be interpreted as a confession of failure), and was 
succeeded by Sir William Anson. 

On 6th August the King returned to London, strong and 
debonair, the King that everyone knew so well by sight, 
and not the worn figure of two months earlier. On the 
9th he was crowned in Westminster Abbey. No detail of 
the day, from the troops in the procession to the symbol¬ 
ism of the garments he wore for the solemnity, from the 
night-long vigil of the crowd to the preparations in the 
Abbey, was too small for record in the newspapers. And 
when the King and Queen returned from the Abbey, even 
a crowd that already loved to label itself “Twentieth 
Century ” in its advancement and sophistication, thrilled 
at the spectocle of a King and Queen actually wearing 
great crowns. 


^ The Times, 14th July 1902* 
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One more occasion remained for exciteracnt. The 
reviews and parades of the Indian and Colonial contingents 
took place in Buckingham Palace Gardens, and so were 
witnessed only by the privileged. But the Naval Itevicw, 
though it suffered in some respects from the postponcuumt, 
was for all to see. It happened to coinci<i(; witii the arrival 
in England of the three most prominent leaders of the 
Boers in the field during the past two ytsirs: Botha, De 
Wet and Dclarey. As they came up tin; Solent in the 
early morning of 10th August they passed the cuds of the 
long lines of warships, a whole world of the power of 
England that they Imd hardly come in coutacd with at all. 
Lord Kitchener went on Iwanl tiuur ship (,o meet them, 
and conveyed them to anotiier ship oir whicdi .Mr ChamlK-r- 
lain and Lord Roberts hud embarked for tin; na'iew. 'I'hey 
were introduced to Mr Chamberlain and Lord Rfd>ertsy 
and were then invited to remain and .sec the revi(tw. 'I'hey 
declined, aird went on to London. Tlierc they must have 
been as puzzled by the spirit that met them as jterhaps 
they had been by the invitation on the momeid. of l.-mdiug 
to stay and witness alongside Mr Chamherlidn a display 
of the power and vv(;alth of Ui(;ir comiucrfjrs. Even 
without bearing grudges or malice, these Ihnte gnjve burly 
men mast have felt Loudon remote from seriousness, 
when staring easy-minded crowds ran to ehc<'r liiem in thi; 
streets, and shout after them words of patnjidsing admira¬ 
tion. Wliat, they may Iiave asked t.ii<!ms(;lves, was tin: 
nature of a country which could .sit so lightly to live and 
fifty months of war that the men who had struiiu'd her fo 
the utmost were no more to hcir than new t oys ? When t.ln; 
tlnee failed to respond with cxpially facile .smiles and l)ow.s, 
the public, chilled in its grutiliisl sens<; of openhanded 
•cancelling of bygoncts, began to ask contemptuously if the 
three fighting men were going to throw in a sulkai and 
resentful lot with Mr Kruger and Dr Ley<ls. It was the 
sold liabit of swinging from mood to mood. The geiu:rals 
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went over to Rotterdam almost immediately, returning to 
London later on for consultations with Mr Chamberlain 
and Lord Kitchener at the Colonial Office on the resettle' 
ment of the conquered territories. 

A great many people in England resented the senti' 
mentalism of the London crowd, and would have 
sympathised with the Boer generals’ feelings. Though the 
cry for efficiency was thrust into the background by the 
excitements of the year, the movement went on. Mr 
Kipling flung his reputation into it, in a way that almost 
lost him his popularity. He published in January a poem 
called The Islanders, full of scorn for a people that preferred 
games and sport to equipping itself for war, that boasted 
of empire, but made no personal effort to preserve it. 
One line in the poem, “ flannelled fools at the wicket, or 
muddied oafs at the goals,” was all that it was necessary 
to remember; it contained tlie heart of his reproach, and 
also the deeply resented scornfulness of tone. Englishmen 
were by this time a little wearied of the admirable example 
of the colonies and of Colonial troops. Yet it was no 
wonder if a man with a gift for picturesque expression 
found himself impelled to make use of it. The war seemed 
now to have made so little difference ; and those who had 
expected a national regeneration looked round in despair. 
They saw the rich overwhelmed by a positive mania for 
bridge; the guardsman or cavalryman, when he came 
liome from campaigning, seemed to make a point of picking 
life Tip casually just where he had left off, sitting down to 
take a hand of an afternoon, or a morning, or an evening, 
just as if there •was no Empire. More infuriating still to 
the strenuous was the mania for ping-pong, a sort of table 
tennis, which, beginning with the middle class, had spread 
upwards with astonishing rapidity, and devastated evening 
parties. Even in its patriotic manifestations the crowd 
exasperated the searchers for efficiency. On the one 
hand it could not even produce a passable comic song for 
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pavement use (we are hardly now able to recall the feeble 
idiocy of “We’ll all be merry on Coronation Day ”); and 
on the other hand it could not rejoice without bringinfr to 
the surface a lot of wastrel youths, who in other countries 
would have been undergoing their period of military 
service. 

The attack on tlic trade unions continued no less 
vigorously. They were charged with limiting output, 
(on the “ Ca’ canny” principle), and articles appeared 
contrasting the luiiuhcr of bricks a man could lay iii a 
day with the number of bricks a fradc unionist actually 
would lay.' Employers complained that they were 
hampered in tendering for coiifcracts by the stii)uIntions 
which public bodies made for the employment of nnion 
labour, or the payment of tinion wagers. Pttb!i<* iMxlies 
replied that they were Jtjstified in biking every pre¬ 
caution against the delaying of contracts by strikes. 
Again, employers fell under criticism for ineflieicney in 
their relations with their men; they did not encouragi* new 
ideas, or do anything to make th(‘ workmen take a living 
interest in the luisine.ss. They aimed at altering trade 
nnion law, instead of defetuling themsehs's by ('(itubina- 
tion and a system of profit.-sharing with their wni-kmen. 
But no one offered any suggestion based on (he (mih of 
the new situation wliieli the last, (ifteen years had linuiyiif 
about in industry. Each ma,sler had praetienlly, uikIit 
the Limited Liability Acts, become in his own pcjxtn a 
combination of capital; and if thes<* eombinr.tions weri' 
to combine, trade unions naturally aimed at a (h nera! 
Federation in response, lueiilental eritii'i-nis cut ;d. 
various angles into the niaiti controversy. Itlr .Fohn 
Burns defended workmen from the charge of limiting 
output, hut told IIk'DI at. the same time that there was 
a good d(>al in thi; eoniplaints of their inetlieicuey, while 
they spent so much healUi aixi money in ilrink and 
> The Times, lotti Marrti 
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on this tax now brought in £2,150.000, and twenty years 

earlier it had brought in £1,900,000.^ The increase ww . 

ridiculously potty in face of the immense growth m pnvate t 

incomes ; and the cause was found in that extension of 
abatements which had accompanied rises in the 
tax, and had been especially associated with the Death 
Duties Budget. The “black-coated” class—thc clerk 
class—was increasing, and this was the part, oi the <!c>iu- . . 

munity chiefly benefiting from the cxcnqition of small - » 

incomes, while it contributed less to the Kxehetiue.r m 
duties on liquor and tobacco than did the artisan. Direct 
taxation seemed to be falling on a smaller portion of the ^ ^ 

public. Would it not be possible to increase indirect 
taxation by returning to the ratlier wider basis of eustoins 
dues of thirty years earlier, when the free trade principle 
was not questioned, and yet the tariff had a more extensive 
range ? Meanwhile all sorts of proposals were being made 
to the Chancellor of the Excdicqucr; ho might, it was 
suggested, tax bicycle.s, steam humcihes, Hash signs, ad¬ 
vertisement posters, cats, silk hats, bachelors, malehes, 
revolvers, photographic cameras. But none ol the^e 
proposals found a place in th<^ Budg<-f.. 'riu! problem 
was no passing one; it was only too clear that iialioual 
expenditure was inenuisiiig, and was hound lo iuereuse. 

The Navy Estimates for ISiHi were thnu' millions higher 
tTian in 1898, and they were not at all likely to deiTcase, 

For just at this time the Berman Fanperor was appi-uling 
to his people in order to make heavy increases in his navy, 
and thus a new elemeut was addeil to that ri\'alry which 
hitherto had turned chieliy on the size of the ireiudi and 
Russian fleets.^ In resiiect lo these there was no ri'Iaxution 
of rivalry. Our relations with J''raii<*e were of the worst ; 
the year 1899 made famous the phrase “ u policy of pin¬ 
pricks.” That was the policy w<! heli(‘ved Fiance engaged 

> 27tc 'I'inm, 27 tli rebruaf)' iSiyty. 

s Vol. i., lage 3S i: 
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gambling. Others complained of the Board of Trade 
Labour Department as a sham, politically one-sided, and 
not trusted by employers as a conciliatory medium. 
Even such a matter as the closing dowm of the steamer 
sen'ice on the Thames was regarded as another piece of 
inefficiency: London had not the sense to make use of 
her river as other capitals did. 

A certain response to criticism of the mind of labour 
was made by the foundation of the Workers’ Educational 
Association. This was an attempt to grapple in a new 
way with the difficulty of bringing university education 
within the outlook of the artisan. Buskin Hall had 
liceonu' by this time something more than an experiment. 
But it had not solved the difficulty. For one thing, its 
students showed some tendency to qiiarrel with the whole 
tone of Oxford education, as a middle-class tone, and to 
wish rather to inform the university than be informed 
by it. Besides, the hall could not accommodate many 
nien ; and the time seemed to have come for a new effort. 
The Workers’ Educational Association aimed at bringing 
the tmiversities to working people, in.stead of .sending 
working people to the universities. Its purpose was to 
organise extension classes in a more systematic way than 
ha«! hitherto been attempted; to create a co-operation 
Ixdween jiupils and lecturers, wbieh should lead to more 
prodfnble sekwtion of courses of instruction; to give 
a more deliberate continuity to those courses; and to 
create between tlu’ kvturer and his class in a manufactur¬ 
ing town a relation more akin to that between tutors and 
pupils in a university. The association received the 
support of trade union' lcad('rs, and no less warm stipport 
from university authorities. For a few years its progress 
was rather slow; the Intravm^emts of Buskin Hall had 
not ineffectually deeri(‘d the “orthodox” history and 
(■eonomies of university teachers. But the association 
had patient and enthusiastic service behind it; and 
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before the end of our period it numbered over one 
hundred branches and over SOOO students. 

In learning and science we were not doing so baclly. 1 ne 

founding of the British Academy early in the year was 
an easy subject for jests ; but a roll which included Lord 
Acton, Mr Lecky, Mr Bryce. Mr Balfour, Mr Morlcy, such 
professors as S. R. Gardiner, Pelham, J. B. Bury, Jebb, 
Robinson Ellis, Bywater, Munro, S. G. Butcher, Dicey, 
Holland and Maitland, and antiquarians like Lord Dillon 
and Mr Arthur Evans, was one worth drawing up, even if 
the British gennis nnght be held not to favour academics. 
Unfortunately onc^ grt'afc name was too soon to <lroii out 
of the roll; Lord Acton died in July. He bad as an 
historian done much to ri'instuti' tlu^ infinitely ])atient 
collection and sifting of evidence; and his lectures at 
Cambridge were miiu'S generously' laid open ioi the digging 
of others. His own work had a <lignity aiul detaebnicnt 
which set as fine an example as his laborious liuliits of 
research. He. had during bis lih; amassed a library of 
the rarest value for such research. He was, however, not 
a rich man, and had been obliged to niakf; iireparations 
to sell it. Mr Carnegie; stejiped in, and bouglit. the whole 
70,000 volumes, leaving lln'in in Lord Acton’s hands for 
his life. Now at his death Mr Carnegie- reqm-sted Mr 
Morley to taki; the responsibility for it; and Mr Moiley 
found a happy end to tlu; trust by offering the library to 
the university of (!ainbridge, where it remains as the one 
memorial to Lord Acton which he himself would most 
have wished for. Another memb<;r of the A(;ademy, Mr 
Arthur Evans, was just now diHc:ov<“ring that, very Minoan 
palace at Cnossus which no on<; had <-.xpeeted him to lind.’^ 
Professor Dewar and others wen; making most im[>orl.ant 
experiments with gases at (‘xin-mc-ly low h'lnperatures. 
Nor could there be any complaint about the use; of K(‘ien- 
tific methods in ine(li<;ul practk;e. Systeniatie iuvestiga- 

‘ See p. 116 . 
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tion of cancer had progressed so far that a scheme was 
started for raising a fnnd of £100,000 for the purpose. 
Tlic treatment of tuberculosis was greatly forwarded by 
King Edward’s application of a gift of £200,000 (at first 
anonymous, but soon known to be Sir Edward Cassel s) 
to be spent on a sanatorium. 

The demand for cfTicicncy had begun, simply enough, 
from the contemplation of our scrambling entry upon 
■ivlmt proved to be a long and com]-)licatcd war. From 
that, and from tin; anxiety about hooliganism, grew the 
foimdution this year of the National Service League, 
for the advof^aey of compulsory military training. But 
anot her <‘lemeTit was now creeping in, and that which had 
begun in our owti conseienccs was kept alive by a spectre 
of nior<^ or less hostile rivalry. National feeling between 
England and (lermany bad taken a disagreeable turn. In 
th(‘ pr(ivioiis y(‘ar it luid st'cmed probable that of all the 
('ontineiital comriK'ni on the war, which h.ad been hard to 
bear and hitterlv resented, that from Germany would be 
tlu> soon<‘sl. forgotten. Tlic^ promptness with which the 
(torman Kmp<*ror neknowle<lgcd fanuly claims at Queen 
Victoria’s death has been mentioned.* The action of 
King I'kiward in making him a Field-Marshal in the British 
army, and in invest ing the German Crown Prince with 
Ok' Order of the Garter, had been well received; and 
more intimate relations between the two countries seemed 
about to be set up. Yet even then comparisons were 
at work between the British and the German navies, of 
a tone suflieiently indieatod by the conclusion that the 
(jU<‘stion %vas not one of comparative tons of commerce, 
or pounds sterling of naval <‘xponditnrc, but one simply of 
Grt'iit Britain’s security at sea.® While the ultimate 
of our relations with Germany was still in question, Mr 
ChamlxTluin made, in NovembenOOl, a speech in which, 

> S' !• 1 1 . 1 II 

* 77 i/’ViwiM,!Uh I'cliruary 1901. 
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disc'Uf?smg the possibility of our having been too lenient 
in the later stages of hostilities, and too little inclined to 
act on the principle that guerillas were not entitled to the 
honourable provisions of war, he had referred totheFranco- 
German campaign, and the treatment of the jrams-Ureurs. 
Mr Chamberlain never appeared at his best in his 
references to other nations, and his words provoked an 
outburst of violent replies from Germany. The Getman 
Chancellor took up Mr Chamberlain’s remarks sharply 
in the Reichstag, and other hot speeches followed. This 
was in January 1902—so vigorously had the German 
newspapers kept up their comments. Great projects for 
the extension of the German navy were in the circum¬ 
stances likely to be used here to raise still more the spectre 
of rivalry. Anything in Mr Brodriek’s army schemes 
that had an air of being borrowed from Germany came 
in for sarcastic notice; and h(‘ himself became a butt 
when he went to attend the Geiman mana-uvres with 
Lord Roberts, wearing a yeomanry uniform of khaki. The 
German Emperor was again in England in the autumn, 
staying with Lord Lonsdale, and going to shoot at 
Sandringham. TTc certainly showed, both by his visit 
and his invitation to Mr Brodrick and Lord Roberts, every 
indication of a desire to overriek* the heated newspaper 
exchanges. 

Mr Brodrick and the War OfTit e generally were given 
uncomfortable moments whentwer tlie public had atten¬ 
tion to spare. The CommissioTi on tlu; War Hospitals 
had reported in 1901, finding that, while the Royal Amy 
Medical Corps had done what it could, it was deficient 
in strength, organisation and training, and was imperfectly 
equipped ; it was undermanned and overworked ; and it 
ought to have been provided long ago with a special 
sanitary branch. The Commission on Army Contracts 
was still sitting. Then a fresh sform broke about the 
Remount Department. It had, of course, been known 
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to the public in a general way that, even when we had 
learned in South Africa the immense value of mounted 
men, our generals had been unable to put the lesson into 
practice, because they could not get horses quickly, or 
get good ones at all, from the department responsible for 
remounts. Stories had been current, too, of the pedantic 
requirements of remount officers; and of horses refused 
for some red-tape reason. Early in the session of 1902 the 
matter suddenly took a more serious turn. In an appar¬ 
ently innocent debate on some supplementary estimates, 
it was charged against the War Office that a most exten¬ 
sive “ deal ” in horses from Hungary had been ludicrously 
mismanaged; we had paid hundreds of thousands away 
for horses at £35 apiece, which turned out to be next to 
useless, and were known later to have been acquired by 
the dealers for £10 apiece or less. In September a Royal 
Commission was appointed, with sweeping terms of refer¬ 
ence. It was “ to inquire into the military preparations 
for the war in South Africa, and into the supply of men, 
amm^mition and equipment, and transport by sea and 
land in connection with the campaign; and into the 
military operations up to the occupation of Pretoria.” 
The commissioners were Lord Elgin, Lord Esher, 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Norman, Sir George Taubman 
Goldie, Admiral Sir John Hopkins, and two prominent 
men of business. Sir John Edge and Sir John Jackson. 
The public would have preferred a commission with 
rather more men of business on it. But it w^as 
satisfied with the terms of reference, and the decision 
of the commissioners to sit in private promised a less 
delicate procedure than would have been likely in 
public. 

Meanwhile efficiency was at work in the navy. Under 
Lord Sclbornc a new scheme was set on foot for training 
officers, with due regard to the importance of the machinery 
in a modem ship ; it was intended to procure more inter- 
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change and interaction between the executive and the 
engineering branches. 

Uneasiness about our business supremacy received a 
double shock in the autumn, from two great operations 
of American capitalists. One threatened to sweep the 
whole retail tobacco trade into an American tmst. There 
had arisen during the year a violent competition between 
American and British tobacco nianufaettirers for the 
custom of the retailers. The immense spread of tagan'ilc- 
smoking had filled the shops with {jackets of ehoa]) 
cigarettes; and it now came out t hat American firms 
were pushing their goods by offering tlu* retailers bonuses 
in addition to the regular j>rofits. There ensued a 
period of frantic connter-hidding, tlicj honus<.-s finally 
reaching a figure at which even the higgc'st manufaeturers 
began to quail. But the Amerieans were eomhined in a 
trust; and unless the British eomhined tlu-y must ulti¬ 
mately be forced into surrender, and join the trnst. 'The 
Imperial Tobacco Com{)nny was formed, taking in large 
businesses like I’layors’, Ogden’s and IMIls’s ; and it was 
just in time to save a few' <j11ier British firms fiom coming 
under the American trust. Several had nlr<atiy joinecl 
it. The two trusts came to an agreement, anti th(j bonus 
war ended. The affair would ha'ce jittraeted much less 
attention had it not coincide<i with a f.ar nKire colossal 
American stroke. As <‘arly as May a <lebale hiui arisen in 
the House of Commons in regard to a comhiimticjti in the 
North American shipping trade. A “ {xxil ” luicl been 
in process of formation, .so cnfjrnujtis that it thmaUmed 
to transfer the control of our Atlantic lin<‘s-- by far tlie 
greater portion of our shi|){)ing, and the newasst and fastest 
—to American hands. What made tlu! cas<‘ worse was 
that the German Atlantic lines, which the “ {lool ” had 
attempted to draw in, had njjparcntly shown moixj in¬ 
dependence in making their Icrms than our own. Ulti¬ 
mately the Board of Trade was able to announce that the 
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British ships in the cambination were to remain under 
British control, and the British flag, and were to carry a 
proportion of British officers and men, as the Government 
might require; at least half of the new shipping of the 
combination was always to be British; and the British 
ships were to remain, as before, subject to the British 
Government, and to rights of temporary acquisition by the 
Government. The Cunard Line, which remained outside 
the combination, was to receive a special subsidy of 
£150,000 a year, and a loan for building two new fast 
ships. Thus the American deal became a purely trading 
agreement, and the worst of public alarm was soothed. 
But it remained a little humiliating; and the immense 
amount of the combination’s capital, said to be twenty- 
four millions, all found by persons interested, was hardly 
consoling. 

The House met for an autumn session on the Education 
Bill, to find that the restoration of affairs to the old party 
shapes had proceeded swiftly in the recess. There had 
been a tremendous campaign against the Education Bill 
on the Liberal side, and the Nonconformist support of 
the Liberal party had been drastically pulled together. 
Already refusal to pay rates was in the air. On the Tory 
side there was some anxiety, and a disposition to make 
concessions, the chief outcome of which was the Kenyon- 
Slaney amendment, strengthening outside control in the 
management of voluntary schools. But no concessions 

■ could meet the complete objection of Nonconformists to 
the support of definite Church instruction. So strong was 
the Opposition to the Bill that it was pushed forward 

• by severe forms of closure. It became law before the end 
of the year. Thereupon the refusal to pay rates was 
launched as a definite campaign; and the Act promised to 
continue that process of reuniting Liberals which it had 
already begun. The bond provided by attacks upon it 

• had made itself evident in tlie summer, when Lord Rose- 
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bery had displayed less mclinatioa to eriticise publicly 
the Liberal Front Bencli; and Sir Edward Grey had 
intimated that the “ clean slate ” had not been intended 
to be quite clean. Lord Rosebery had e\x‘n gone so far 
towards extreme Radicalism as to tell a meeting of 
Nonconformists in December that, if tiiey sui>mittcd to 
the Act, they woukl iiavc ceased to exist [)olitically. They 
happened to lose in this year two very ])n)iuiueut leaders, 
Dr Joseph Parker and .dr Hugh Price Hughes. The 
former had been a notable [)reaciu;r, able to gather to the 
City Temple crowds of busy City men on a weekday, as 
well as his congregations of Sunday, 'rhe latter had been 
an earnest social wiH'ker, !)ut at tiir same time more active 
in political <juestious than Dr Parker. He had been the 
most noLaljIc Nonconformist to lake tin; side of the war 
party in the recent (toutrovt!rsi<;s. Liberal polls at by- 
elcctious in tin; late autumn in tin: Cleveland and East 
Toxteth divisions had been most encouraging. Lastly, 
the debates on the Hill had shown that the (fpposition, 
if numerically we;ik, liad ligliting jHiWer; Mr Lloyd 
George had greatly consoliilated his reputation. 

Resides the Etlueation Hill, the Government passed the 
London Water Bill, setting up a separate body to which 
the water eoin[);iuies’ undertakings were to pass. It 
introduced an Irish Land Purchase Bill, enabling land¬ 
lords to sell their estates whole to tiu; l.<and tlornmission, 
if not less than three-([uarters of the tenantry wished to 
purchase; payment was to be by cash, and not in Land 
Stock. The Bill was droi>ped ; but its appearance tended 
to keep down agitation in Ireland, and after it had 
disa[>peared the air was full of talk of conferences and 
eoniproiuises, one scheme, propounded by Captain 
Shawe-Taylor, even suggesting a conference between Irish 
landlords and Irish tenants. The mere suggestion was a 
far cry from the ideas of twenty years back. 

Another measure of the session was a Licensing Bill. 
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It was not a striking measure; but Lord Salisbury’s 
refusal in 11)00 to take any action on the Licensing Coin- 
luissiou’s rei)ort had given so much offence to leaders of 
Chur 'h opinion that, for fear of losing the support of the 
cii;rgy, the Government no doubt decided tiiat it must 
(.ielay no longer. Tlic Bill contained provisions for 
putting tiu!)s under registration; and for giving the 
justices conti'ol of grocers’ licences; iind some further 
proposals as to habitual drunkards. The previous year 
had seen the ]>ublieatiou of the lirst report on Ccrtilied 
lletreats under the Inebriates Act of 181)8; and it had 
on the whole l>ei,'n eucourugiug. But it hud spoken of a 
good many rt;lapses; and an atteui}>t was now made 
to “ black list ” habitual drunkards, who hud been 
eommitted to retreats, and to forbid jjublieaus to serve 
them with liquor. Ju Lrutii this year’s Bill was hope¬ 
lessly out <d (Lite. Lieensing reform, proceeding on 
unotluT route, liud left such pi'Oj)usals a long way in the 
fear. The famous Fjirnhaiu iieeusiag eases, and the 
Binniughfim agreeaujuts, hml become by Liie autumn of 
11)1)2 the centre of interest. Lord Salisbury, in refus ing 
to act on Liu‘ commission’s report, had certainly under- 
estimattid the feeling in favour of a reduction of licences. 
'I’his was proved by the movement that now took place 
among the justices. At Faruham there had been the 
c.’ctraordinary proportion of oni: licensed house to every 
12.4 persons. The licensing justices attempted to 
reduce the number by uc;goliation; and when that failed 
they took their stand on the Sharp n. VVakclicld decision,‘ 
and refused to rc;uew eight lieeiuais. The licence-holders 
upp<!iiled to Quarter Sessions. In two cases renewal was 
{jrciered, on certain conditions; in the otiier six the 
justices’ decision was uplield. In Birmingham, chiclly 
(jwing to the activity of Mr Artimr Ghambcrlaiu, a strong 
reduidion movement hud also bt;cn going on; but here 
' &c vol.i., p. 271, 
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negotiation was more successful. Ninety-nine licences 
were the subject of negotiation, and the brewers a^eed 
to surrender fifty-one. In Liverpool also there had been 
reductions, assisted by insurance of licences havmg been 
in practice here; and at Nottingham. As so often 
happens in England, local procedure seemed My to be 
caut^ht up and generalised into a system, ihe failure 
of 4ie Bill of 1902 to propose anything in the way ot 
reduction of licences had strengthened the feeling ^that 
the justices must act for themselves; and in the larn- 
ham cases their action was pretty generally approved. 
But brewing firms were not unnaturally alarmed, ihey 
had only succeeded, by the Farnham appeal, in strengthen¬ 
ing the justices again. They had raised, the question 
whether licensing justices sat as a court of law or as an 
administrative body. The point was important, because, 
if they sat as a court of law, they could only hear evidence 
on cases brought before them; whereas, sitting as an 
administrative body, they could act entirely on their own 
initiative. The appeal led to the decision tliat they sat 
purely as an administrative body. .. , , 

Another movement which, if less immediately alarm¬ 
ing to licence-holders, yet showed the wide area of inclina¬ 
tion towards tcmiicrance, was the starting in 1901 of the 
Public House Trust, the object of which was to secure 
licences on a principle of disinterested management. 
No profit was looked for beyond a sum sullicicnt to pay 
five per cent, on the capital invested; so that there need 
be no encouragement to drinking. More money would 
go to improving the amenities of the houses, and tea and 
other such drinks were to be kept as much in the foreground 
as intoxicating liquors. The trust, which was headed by 
Lord Grey, was organised by counties, and was already 
drawing to itself much of the moderate opinion on licensing 
questions. 


1 See The rimes,4tli October 1902 . 
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ill—a policy of petty irritations of England. Thus when 
Prance was pressing the Chinese Government for conces¬ 
sions at Hhunghai, her action was regarded as almost 
hostile; and, though the concessions were refused, dis- 
ap-eements concerning the Newfoundland lisheries and 
I* rench control of Madagascar provided sources of continu¬ 
ous friction. ^ Jingoism, gratified by tlie course of the 
I'lishoda incident in 1808,^ regarded every move made 
by France as a provocation. It was not slow, either, to 
take the opportunity for hectoring comment provided 
by tile Dniyfus case, which sLill was continuing. The 
( our de Cassation in .fune annulled the original trial, and 
ordered auofiier trial to bi; held ut Ii<'niies.‘ Tiic military 
and Anli-Seiuite parly w.as so strong that when the 
prisoner returned t,o France in .July he was landed at an 
oiiseure port in Brittany; and the train in which he was 
conveyed was stopped some disLanei; from Rennes, and 
his joiiniey <-onii)leted by road. Tli<‘ second trial ended 
early in Sepfember in a second verdict of guilty, and a 
sentence of ten years’ imprisonment. English comment 
was bitterly hostile ; nor was it ussuugcfl iiy the release 
of Dreyfus a fort.iiight later, on pardon; or by the comical 
twist Aiiti-Hemitism assumed when a prominent Anti- 
Hiaiiife, M. (iiuirin, defied arrest in his house in J’aris and 
sustained a thirty-st‘ven days’ siege. Throughout the 
year tlie tone of Englisli comment ujion Fretuth affairs 
must have been highly irritating to France; and there 
eoui(i nut but have iieeii ironical surprise- in that country 
when, towards t he end of t he yi-ar, Iieing iiu-olved ourselves 
in an undertaking not at ih<‘ moment flattering our 
snseeptilnlities, we gravely complained of an outbreak of 
“ Anglopholiia ” in France. 

Altogetln-r there hardly <'ould have been a more un- 
fortunuti* year for the nu-eting of a eonb'renee the 'I'sar of 
Russia had eonveiied to discuss an internntionul ugree- 

* \‘<>t i., ji4};«- .j.p. 
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riio end of tiie year was overcast by a depression of trade 
and a grave lack of einployrneut. Wages had been falling 
generally; and the metal, shipbuilding and engineering 
trades eK])e(!ialIy were on a down-grade for the first time 
since IKOid The return of reservists from the war added 
to the distress; anti the winter opened badly. Nor was 
pt'tice much less costly for the moment tlian war. In 
NovemlKT Ihiriitiment hud voted eight millions of money 
ft)!' South Africji, three as a frt!C gift to repatriated Boers, 
two in aid ol tlistresscci loyalists in the old colonies, and 
three for lotins to he usetl in the organistitioii of the new 
colonies. Before the end of the yetir 21,000 prisoners of 
war hittl been ret.umeii, and the numbers in the coneen- 
tratif)!! camps hiul fallen from 10!J,000 it) ;M,,000. But 
the tiisastrous tlisturhautte eaused by the wtir wtis only 
.slowly revealing its extent; tmtl it .seemed likely that 
mnw mtmey wtailti hn etilhsl for. Every!,hing })Ossihle 
Wiis done to hitslen the transport of muehiaery to reopen 
the Rand mines after their three years of idleness; but 
lau'e the diflieully whitdi had made its appearance two 
years earlier grew formidable. In August the propo.saI 
to meet the shortage of labour for the rnine-s by itnporting 
Chimwe began to be di.scu.ssed. It was at first coldly 
recieivetl. The mine-owners were told that the Kaffir 
problem was serious (mougli, without being complicated 
by a (!hinese problem, 'rhe other colonies, which had 
done so miK'h to make the Rand British territory, were 
angrily amawd at a proposal to im|)ort the very kind 
of eoolie labour wliieh they had all made up their minds 
to shut out, Whitt; labourers out of work complained 
bitterly of the refusal to employ them, although Mr 
(!resswell, tiu; manag(;r of the Village Main Reef mine, 
asserUtd that 2.'50 wliite men would do the; work of 900 
Kallirs; th<; suspicion was that the objection to white 
men was tiieir proncucss to join trade unions. As for the 
’ Jiu.iril of Tr.tilt! lOtporltm Wages, puliUshed .iylU August i<x)2. 
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K8#ffirs, the Mine-owners dcclnrcd thnk inbour-recfuitiiii;^ 
among them was tiresome and unsatisfactory. For the 
time bein ^^5 Iiowevcrj the cjucsiion fell into ahc^yancCj 
because it was announced in (3clof)cr tiial Mr tbaiuhttrlain 
was proposing to visit South Africa, and sf,ndy on Hie spot 
all the proldems rising out of ihe^ war, d Ik* King gave 
his approval; the (lood //o/?e, a ik‘W arinourc'd cruisetr 
just in commission, was plaeisl at Hhamherlaiids 
service; and lie starlc'd off almost in state, lie may 
wcdl have been glad to leave the Kihu*ation Bill behind 
Mm; but events were to show tfiat Ik* dropped uiii of 
more than the hldueation Bill. 
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CHAPTER IX 

lyos : MU ciiamueelain’s high bid 

T he next year opened in a rather sober mind. 
1 rade was giving signs of slight recovery, especially 
in iron and steel and textiles; but it was too slight 
to be exhilarating as yet. The I'evenue showed lowered 
eousurning jjower. The stock markets remained under 
a cloud; for the failure of the Whittaker Wright com¬ 
panies, (K-eurring, as it did, Just when the war would in 
any case have caused a shortage of money for speculation, 
had proved to be won more disastrous than was antici- 
palf'd. it was now two years since the first announcement 
of failure. JShiarly tvs'elvc months had been spent on 
investigating the affairs of the London & Globe Finance 
Corjxirution alone, before the Official Receiver could 
issue! even his lirst report. There were two other principal 
companies and some minor ones to be investigated j and 
OK another twelve months passed it became increasingly 
clear that the position of the shareholders was extremely 
bad. The financial operations between the various com¬ 
panies were far too complicated for the ordinary person 
to follow ; hut there were City men fully convinced that 
these operations had been of a kind that should bring 
Mr Wluttaker Wright to tiie dock. Shareholders were 
ready enough to accept this view; and during 1902 there 
had been constant expressions of indignation at the 
inaction of the Public X*rosccutor. Finally, a private 
(!onunittc!(! of City men was formed, and a prosecution 
fund of ilfsooo was raised. When Parliament met, one 
more attempt was made to move the law authorities 

m 
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of the Crown; but both the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General remained of the opinion that the 
materials for a prosecution were inadequate, ihe 
difficulty of tracking out exactly what had happened 
was so extreme that a prosecution might break “O''™ 
some technical point; and in that case more harm than 
good would have been done, since the suggestion would 
Lve been conveyed that financial juggling, if only 
sulfieiently complicated, and on large enougli scale, 
could be practised with immunity. However, the 
prosecution committee had seven good legal opinions on 
their side. They made application in the regular way to 
the High Court, and early in March Mr Justice Buckley 
ordered the Official Receiver to prosecute Mr Whittaker 
Wricffit. These were not events calculated to assist the 
spe(^ative spirit in the city; and the Stock Exchange 
felt no breath of better times. 

The nation fingered ruefully its already lean pocket 
when telegrams came from South Africa reporting 
promises made by Mr Chamberlain out there. Speaking 
at Johannesburg, on 18th January, he informed ms 
audience that the British Govermnent would undertake 
a loan of thirty-five millions, floated with the Govern¬ 
ment’s guarantee, and secured on the assets of the Trans¬ 
vaal and the Orange River Colony. It would be spent 
in paying off the debts of the late republics, in expropriat¬ 
ing the existing railways, and building new ones, and 
in forwarding land settlement. True, Mr Chamberlain 
announced at the same time that the Transvaal would 
pay thirty millions towards the cost of the war, ten of 
them being subscribed by leading iiiiauciers, and the 
remaining twenty placed on the market. But this was 
regarded as a rather illusory contribution. The net up¬ 
shot of the whole transaction was that fifty-five millions 
more would be dumped upon a market longing to be free 
of those masses of national stock, and to return to flutters 
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of its own. Meanwhile daily processions of the un¬ 
employed, carrying collecting-boxes, in the London 
streets did not look like any immediate return of trade 
elasticity. 

Parliament reassembled without much expectation 
of renewal of the great contests of the previous year. 
The Education Act was to be extended by a separate Bill 
to London. That admiration for the school boards which 
had been quick to express itself on the introduction of 
the Bill of 1902 was even stronger in this particular case ; 
the London Board had been in old days the one really 
efficient form of local government that London could 
boast, and of recent years it had been in the forefront of 
education. But it could not be left an exception to a 
universal scheme; and the Opposition could not fight 
a subordinate measure as keenly as they had fought the 
general principle. Moreover, the battle was now raging 
outside Parliament, and the real progress of the cause of the 
Opposition was in the country. Refusal of rates, “ passive 
resistance ” to the Bill was in full cry; and the 
Government would clearly have to face the odium of 
prosecutions which could be represented as persecutions 
of conscience. Besides the London Education Bill the 
measures expected during the session were a Port of 
London Bill and, as the great item, an Irish Land Purchase 
Bill. A Royal Commission had reported on the Port of 
London in 1902, recommending the establishment of a 
public authority; but no proposal was made in this year, 
and in fact the subject was to wait for five years before 
it was undertaken. The Irish Land Purchase Bill pro¬ 
mised a good passage. There had actually been a con¬ 
ference in Dublin, though not quite of the kind projected 

*This phrase did not npijear now for tiro first time. Disraeli, 
in Sybil, writes of the possibility of a passive resistance 
Jacquerie,”' among the starved and ill-ho-used. peasantry of 
England. 
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, ^ cv,owA-Tnv1orLord Dunraven and Lord 

MayoTad met Mr John Redmond, Mr William O’Brien, 
Mr T. W. Russell, and Mr Harrington ; and the 
^ the buying-out of owners seemed likely to offer no serious 
d!l^£ The only obstacle would be the -k The 
Bill proposed purchase on a much greater scale than had 
Sherto'been Wed, and ^estmn ^^^^ 
after all the large Government loans of the war , 

millions could profitably be \ 

Wyndham, the Chief Secretary, put the figure at twelve 
Sons; but it became very clear m the course of the 
debates that this would not be the limit. However, the 
floating of the Transvaal loan was such an unexpected 
succesf that there was less anxiety as ' 

stock on the market when the 
There seemed to be little opportunity for the Liberals 

to exercise their growing strength. J 
they could hardly oppose; and it suited them t>«tter to 
look on while some of the Irish landlords exjwessed theii 
far from friendly feelings for a Unionist Clovemmm 
producing such a Bill. It was simpler to make capital 
out of attacking Mr Brodrick’s army schemes The 
“ phantom army corps ” had become a public ]est; the 
real army corps were obviously going to cost a great deal 
7mZl and increase permanently the Army Estimates 
Recruiting was being bolstered up by methods not at dl 
satisfactory; the requirements as to 
measurements had been relaxed, and weedy 
were nicknamed “Brodricks.” Reform of details, such 
as changes in the pattern of soldiers’ caps, was peculiarly 
open to ridicule, while more important refo^s seemed 
to be in suspension. Mr Winston Churchill, who was 
entering on his third session, having been returned as 
Conservative member for Oldham at the 19M election, 
made himself prominent in these attacks. The question 
1 Scops I74« 
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of labour in the Transvaal naines offered as yet no particu¬ 
lar foothold to Liberals. It was raised on an amendment 
moved by Sir Charles Dilke to the Consolidated Fund Bill 
at the end of March. By that time Mr Chamberlain was 
at home again, having landed in England on 14th March, 
and he was in his place in the House to deal with the 
question. He had taken a perfectly clear line in a speech 
at Johanncsbui’g in January. He had told the mine- 
owners that there was a strong current of opinion against 
the importation of Chinese labour, both at home and in 
the colonies; he expressed the belief that the mine-owners 
had not sufficiently worked out the problem, and would 
be well advised to sec what could be done, by means of 
improved machinery and the employment of white labour, 
to bridge over the present shortage of black labour. 
Now in the House of Commons he was equally clear about 
the objection of the colonists to Chinese labour. But he 
gave less weight to the objection of the mother country ; 
and implied that, if the colonists most concerned, those 
in South Africa, should cliangc their mind, the Govern¬ 
ment neither could nor would interfere. However, this 
drew no particular attention. A mass meeting at Johan¬ 
nesburg protested vigorously against any introduction of 
Asiatics ; and the matter was not seriously regarded. 

The Budget was awaited with flat dreariness. The war 
was over, but its burdens were not. The income-tax 
payer hoped for a little relief, but did not expect much ; 
and, if he got any, what new experiments in broadening 
the basis of taxation might be looked for ? Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach had been speaking, in his retirement, as if 
the national revenue was rather at a standstill, and yet 
national expenditure of the normal kind could not but 
rise. Where was the necessary resiliency to be found ? 
The revenue returns stood at £683,000 below the estimate ; 
but for the falling-in during the year of the duties on a great 
millionaire’s estate, that of Colonel McCalmont, the figures 
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would have been much worse. After all, the Budget was 
better than the forecasts. No less than fourpence was 
taken off the income-tax. Yet Mr Ritchie’s arrangements 
for the Sinking Fund were sound enough to please the City, 
and to prevent any appearance of bidding for popularity at 
the cost of prudence. The shilling corn-tax was also taken 
off. There were murmurs from some quarters. A Pro¬ 
tectionist party was still represented in the House by Mr 
James Lowther and Mr Chaplin; and their complaints 
about this disregard for continuity in financial policy 
were prompt. Mr Balfour, however, receiving later on a 
deputation representing these views, was quite firm in 
maintaining the official attitude of the moment when the 
tax was imposed—that it had been put on for war 
purposes, and had instantly become so much a bone of 
contention that it could not be regarded as a permanent 
item of the country’s fiscal policy. He went a good deal 
further when he added that Protection could not possibly 
be introduced into that policy silently, without a distinct 
vote from the country. The corn-tax had been a registra¬ 
tion duty ; and it was now represented, by certain agri¬ 
cultural interests, as of value to them. The truth behind 
the disappointment was that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
gloomy views of the limit of elasticity in indirect taxation 
had produced a good deal of discussion of a broadening 
which should even extend to moderate all-round duties. 
This was very largely not a Protectionist but a genuine 
financial theory. It was at least open to argument that 
markets in England were becoming too cheap. In one 
respect, while there were so many unemployed and ill-paid 
workers, living could not be too cheap, But the increase 
of money in circulation had combined with business enter¬ 
prise, advertisement and competitive transport, to enlarge 
extraordinarily the workman’s range of purchase. Tinned 
foods and chilled meat were added to our already cheap 
loaf ; and the great trading stores which had arisen in the 
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eighties for the middle classes had been copied in immense 
grocery concerns which by sticking to the stores system of 
cash purchases and by acting through a very large num¬ 
ber of branch shops—^most of all, perhaps, by being their 
own manufacturers and wholesale dealers—^wereabletocut 
profits very small. Clothes and boots, by the gradual 
perfection of machinery, had become worth selling cheaply 
in the modem rapid circulation of money. Oil had been 
cheapened by the standardising tendency of a great 
American trast looking for unchecked sales. Vegetables 
and frait had come within the reach of town dwellers of a 
class that twenty years before would never have indulged 
in such things. Here again the use of cold chambers for 
transport had brought about a change; it was now 
worth while to send to England, in quantities large enough 
to make a cheap market, perishable stuff that had formerly 
been limited to the home-grown. Apples had for many 
years now poured in at all seasons ; the imports had first 
become astonishing in 1891, when the quantity from 
Tasmania alone rose suddenly from 8798 bushels to 
64,034 bushels, and other colonies saw the opening for their 
produce. Since then it had dawned upon the big mer¬ 
chants that money only had to be looked for—^that if they 
chose to stock a market they could be sure of a return. 
Thus grapes, even pineapples, tomatoes, and other fruits 
which were once hothouse delicacies, appeared on the 
costers’ barrows; and so firm had this kind of market 
become that a regular mail service to the island of Jamaica, 
a boon long desired by the inhabitants, had been inaug¬ 
urated largely in the assurance that bananas could be sold 
in such quantities, once they were fairly on the streets, as 
to become an unfailingly profitable cargo. The middle 
class, gaining equally by the cheapness of food supplies, 
showed in other ways that mere housekeeping had become 
a small item of its expenditure. The craze just now for 
what was generically described as “Arts and Crafts ” fumi- 
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ture—partly a translation into dealers’ terms of William 
Morris’s designs, partly an importation of modern German 
and Austrian designing—meant that middle-class families 
were replacing their fathers’ and grandfathers’ furniture 
by new roomfuls from top to bottom of their houses. 
Even expensive toys like mechanical piano-players, which 
were first advertised heavily in this year, found their most 
numerous purchasers among the middle class, since the 
hire system played so large a part in the sales. Again, a 
matter like that of “ capping ” at hunts, which became an 
established custom in 1908, points in the same direction ; 
it meant that numbers of people were; able to afford hunt¬ 
ing who did not belong to the old hunting sets, and so 
did not attach themselves to a single hunt, and become 
subscribers. 

It seems quite probable that, if no one had generalised 
about the process, the pressure of growing expenditure 
upon Chancellors of the Exchequer with no gift for funda¬ 
mental reconsideration of taxing would have brought 
about a definite enlargement of the tariff list. Each 
Chancellor was confronted with a communily stcjulily 
spending on a wider range of both necessaries and luxuries ; 
but not capable of more than a certain elasticity in th<; 
narrow range of dutiable goods. Moreover, there were 
a good many Liberals who felt that the readiness of the 
workman to applaud a war was y)artly due to his''es<-a|)e 
from direct taxation, such as the income-tax, and the; com¬ 
paratively small impost laid on him by the existing area 
of indirect taxes. But now a generalisation was marie, 
and in such a way, and by such a man, that the whole 
matter ceased to be one of making (uds meet fit the 
Exchequer, and became a struggle on root-principles. 

Mr Chamberlain had spoken more than once, since he 
took the Colonial Office and began to make colonial 
subjects of importance to political audiences, of the reality 
which might be given to our relations with the colonies by 
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ment for the limitation of armaments. ^Not only 
international temper at its best j ‘ • the 

“ open door ” of trade had been forced ^>y ; 

and seemed to require forcing elsewhere. Ia lutio 

too had its pet invention m warlike ^ fVrniimv 

was experimenting busily with submarine 1 oats t.< in m y 

with war balloons; England with new 
any nation consent to stay its hand ? But m t 

as the time was, the conference met, and not entiiely u 
vain. True, the main proi>osal, that for the 
armaments, disappeared 

were established by Declarations, and some > 

the imperfect state of Faiia’-which may be translated 

humane aspirations—formally endorsed ly *'/*' j 

The three Declarations irrohibited («) the ■ « ^ 

projectiles or explosives from balloons, for ' 

years ; (6) the use of prnjcetik's which had for s > < .1 - 

diffusion of asphyxiating gases (c) the ujj ' 1 . ’ 

which expanded or llatteiicd on impact, (mat lai u , 
it must be mentioned, declined to sign the last 'P ’ 

on the ground that in her dealings with savages she (o d I 
not afford to restrict licrsclf to bullets wh.eh da not so, 
the onrush of an enemy ; but she miderfuok nut 1* > 
expanding bullets against civilised opponents. 
ference achieved also the formal setting up of an Inter¬ 
national Arbitration Tribunal with a robm, palgts. 

The confcrcnec broke up at, the eml of July- A ” 
light on the hori'/on eoufronteil its membets even as th<*y 
were leaving the scene of their labours. 

‘The (ytxleu (’tub diis ye.-r issiiet Irilra b, it-. nteii.Ua, 
iimne Unt the Club sheul.l hike m..rr .ut.v,; uiteresl a. qur .b...,. 
of foreign pulk y, as a legitim,< !<■ extension ol Us w-ik. 
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a tariff agreement, such as existed between the various 
states of the United States, or between the countries of 
the German Empire. His first speech to his constituents 
after his return from South Africa was made on 15th May. 
He put forward at more length than he had yet done a 
plea for the establishment of preferential tariffs within 
the empire. At present we left the colonies to fight the 
battle of our markets without any favour; we were 
obliged to submit to their tariffs, because, if they lowered 
them in our favour, foreign countries threatened reprisals 
(this had just happened between Canada and Germany), 
and we, having no tariffs to lower to our colonies, could not 
indemnify them against such reprisals. This, he thought, 
was a situation Cobden and Bright had not foreseen. He 
expressed his desire that a discussion on the subject should 
be opened. Within three days it had dawned upon Great 
Britain that this was not a mere passage in a speech. It 
looked like Mr Chamberlain’s greatest Md for fame. He 
had made Colonial administration a vital piece of Cabinet 
work and parliamentary government; he wanted to 
make it the central pivot. He had made the Colonial 
Secretaryship a most important office in the Ministry; 
he wanted to make it ihe most important office. In an 
Imperial nation the Colonial Secretary should hold threads 
that ran through every other office ; an Imperial Customs 
Union would be the first step, and a long one, towards that 
end. Nay, in an Imperial nation, the Colonial Secretary 
should be Prime Minister. So Mr Chamberlain made his 
high bid. 

He had a great popularity, and a great following. He 
might in any case have made people actually consider an 
ideal. No one else could have done it. The agitation for 
efficiency was already drooping under the bland inatten¬ 
tion of England. It was all very well for a restless 
incjuirer like Mr H. G. W^ells to talk about the future as 
lying with the middle class; and for middle-class men 
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to lift theii eyebrows at reports of “ ragging ” in the 
Grenadiers/ or outbreaks at Sandhurst, and feel them¬ 
selves at any rate not bi’ought up to that kind of be¬ 
haviour. But the middle class showed no sign whatever 
of getting over its proneness to easy distraelions. I'lie 
Stock Exchange, always falling back on sjroiiing int<‘resf;s 
in times of slack business, organised a walking racf; to 
Brighton on May Day. For the rest of tlu^ Mmiiner, so 
acutely was the public fancy tickled, all kinds of walking 
races were arranged, until the summit of hilarily w.ns 
reached with a race for tea-shop waitrt'sses. A grt'at. 
swimmer decided to attempt swimming the (’hnnncl; (hat 
turned into a craze also, and the daily doings of half- 
a-dozen swimmers were chronicled in tin' ticwspapcrs. 
Girls took to playing hockey, and not a siiburb or ,‘t small 
provincial town but must hav(i its hoek<‘y club, lilnsic 
by Richard Strauss appeared in Xxmdon comaTt in-o- 
grammes, and the world might stand still while people 
argued whether he had, or had not, rend<T<'<l all other 
music obsolete. The ordinary lialfpcnny ncwsiiaper had 
ceased to be facile enough ; a halfpenny picture p.-iper 
must be launched, and 7'h; Dailj/ Mirror imide its .-ipjiear- 
ance, shrewdly aimed at opening a luw market among 
women, whom it must have been galling for the news¬ 
paper proprietors to see not spending llndr h!itfp<‘nnies 
at a bookstall as they caught trains to the City, 'i'he 
elaboration with which interest was enlisteil in <-!’iminal 
cases had an unusually busy field this year. First, there 
was the Moat House Farm case, a. laandi.nrly exciting <in(‘, 
because it opened with a man being charged with forging 
cheques in the name of a woman, mist res.s of i hi' farm, "who 
had disappeared, and ended in ilui diseov<‘ry of her body, 
and the alteration of the charge to one* of inunhT, News¬ 
paper enterprise was so active, that tlui s('areh for the body 
was conducted behind temporary hoardings. IVo other 
* In, Febriniry 
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■ imirder cases, aaid a piece of wild shooting down a sub¬ 
urban road, in which three Armenians were killed by a 
compatriot, while the neighboxxrhood went into something 
j like a panic, provided other excitements on the street 

placards. As if these eases were not enough, the cheaper 
t newspapers spent a breathless fortnight, in September, 

i hunting for a lady who had mysteriously disappeared, 

i and was ultimately found dead in a coppice in a pa.rk near 

London. The irresponsible fervour of this public hunt 
' had an offensive element. Odd moments spared by the 

populace from these affairs were given to expressing resent¬ 
ment against one of the strange prophets that occasionally 
appear from America. This was Dr Dowic, who flourished 
■ in, a sectarian settlement on the shores of Lake Michigan, 

I with a creed that made him personally little lower than the 

angels. In the strong belief that charlatanry was turned 
»• to Dr Dowie’s own material comfort, with a good deal of 

blasphemous nonsense in the process, crowds broke up 
‘ meetings held by himself and by his wife and son. ^ An- 

m 1 other American doctrine was more quickly obtaining a 

following. Christian Science had gathered by now a 
‘f* body of English adherents. 

»)? It was part of Mr Chamberlain’s genius that he could 

■ pitch politics in the key of a public excitement; he could 
make his ideas “ good newspaper stuff.” His first speech 
111 ' ; would, however, not have fallen into that category. 1 he 

I mi ! despair of ardent Imperialists is that colonies, simply as 

•■ff ! colonies, never are good newspaper stuff. Hut though 

lie. ' the direct reference of Mr Chamberlain’s speech was to the 

* 'k' colonies, it was equally clear that he had in mind a revival 

lt« of a general customs tariff in England ; and within a week 

the Free Trade counterblast had begun. The Birming- 
ws" bam speech was elevated into a regular political pro- 

tiiiy gramme ; party war was declared over it, and it was very 

tier quickly apparent that the unifying influence of an educa¬ 

tional question upon the Liberal party was nothing to 
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Ills unifyiiig influence of a call to the defence of Free Trade. 
A debate was raised in the House of Commons on 29th 
May: was Mr Chamberlain to be taken as speaking for 
himself or for the Government? Mr Balfour merely 
replied that he and Mr Chamberlain were in complete 
agreement, but did not intend to produce details at this 
early stage for the Opposition to tear to pieces. This was 
all very well; but as Mr Chamberlain had not shrunk 
from facing the dilemma presented—that he must either 
tax food-stuffs or else have no tariff advantage to offer to 
the colonies—and had boldly admitted that taxation of 
food-stuffs was in his mind, a great many of the Ministerial 
party began to be apprehensive about presenting such 
a programme to their constituents. The first comments 
sent home from the colonies, especially from Australia, 
were not very friendly. Fiscal independence was too 
precious to be easily given up, and a Customs Union must 
mean surrender of purely local power of taxation. 

Practically no other subject counted for anything in 
Parliament during the remainder of the session. To 
earnest Liberals Mr Chamberlain’s proposal was an 
attempt at pure reaction. At its best, it would be 
Imperialism as a yoke. But the mere suggestion of a 
tariff brought out all the Protectionist feeling that was 
in the country. The scheme, launched for an ideal of 
co-operation with the colonies, found itself suddenly in 
alliance with arguments for forcing open foreign markets 
and keeping our own markets for our own manufactm’ers. 
Earnest Liberals fell upon tibis, in turn, as an attempt to 
secure more profits for manufacturers and shareholders 
at the cost of higher prices to the poor, and at the cost 
of perpetual embroilments with foreign countries. The 
reply was that, if we had a large population too poor to 
stand a small tariff, then Free Trade had not achieved 
much for the worldng man. So the controversy waxed 
within a month to the broadest possible basis on either 
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side. It was sharpened by the immediate party diffi¬ 
culties it raised. A debate on the new lines during the 
discussion of the Finance Bill had drawn from Mr Ritchie 
professions of the stiffest adherence to Free Trade. How 
then were he and Mr Chamberlain gomg to continue 
sitting in the same Cabinet ? In the House of Lords it 
appeared that the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Goschen 
were Free Traders. The opportunity for splitting up the 
Government was obvious, and was pursued relentlessly. 
The chief split, that between Mr Balfour and Mr 
Chamberlain, could not be brought about; they ap])eared 
together at a luncheon at the Constitutional Club, deliber¬ 
ately arranged for party purposes ; and were still—without 
details—^in agreement. But besides the Cal)iuet there 
was the Ministerial party ; and by the beginning of July 
Unionist Free Traders were holding meetings as a separate 
group in the House. The Opposition naturally made 
every possible opportunity for raising a question of such 
obvious prolit to themselves; tlie Governinent as natur¬ 
ally declined, whenever it could, to allow the <|uestion to 
appear. T,ho only further item of importance elicited 
during the session was the admission drawn from the 
Duke of Devonshire by Lord Rosebery that the Cabinet 
was holding some sort of inquiry. This hint that the 
Unionist party might, as a party, be committed to a 
tariff was emphasised by the appearance of a Hood of 
leaflets from the Liberal Unionist headquarters. Mr 
Chamberlain had been as prompt as ever to set party 
machinery in motion. At the same time a league 
designed to act for the new policy alone, the Tariff Reform 
League, came into being; and on the other side the 
Cobden Club, which had lor year's led little more than a 
formal existence, awoke to activity, and the Free Trade 
Union was founded to counterbalance the flood of Mr 
Chamberlain’s leaflets and speakers. When the House 
rose, there was little expectation that this Barliament 
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wo«ia meet aeain. So protcmclly I.e<l the political 
r^ts been Lrc.1 that a 
was anticipated, 'rhe Covernment 

uncomlortablc experiences at lij-cleaions. l,.„n>ccn 
division of Snssex a 

tome”onio 11X^011111 ««»> votes hail Jtivell Ibe seat to a 
Labour member, Mr Will CriK.ts 1 m»l 
candidate, Mr Arthur ilcudcrson, had ilu 
Castle division of Yorkshire though (he 
Unionists Iiad hecu split b(;twe..n hnn ‘ J,, 

candidate. The GovcnuneJiL had also ls»sl, Notth lu 
managh to a Nationalist. These losses ^ 
part put down to the nusinauagenicnt of t » wai, t 
a general irritation with t!u^ failure ^ 

reform. No one could yet tell how Mr ( hnmlnrlums 
policy would affect the count ly. Pad, Ins 
nonularity was an enormous asset; tbe uupressiou of 
vigorous proposals would he auotlier; uiul tin- euUtusiasin 
for the colonies during the w.ar. Iiowevi-r Msduneu al 
would be a third. When (»tiee tlu- n.-w .luesliou hu< 
become so pressing, it wu.s supposed that the (.overnmeul 
would not long carry on without an election. 

Besides the Irish Land Hill and the London hduea uu 
Bill little had bc-eti done in Harliaiuimt. < >»<• or t wi) <> ha 
matters bad, however, nuuhr an apiiearuuee. I tie tnew ing 
trade had expressed its perturbation at the u<-w move- 
. ment of licensing justices. Lord Burton put eertui 
questioas in the House of Lords, to wlueli the Lou 
Chancellor had replied that licensing justices must not 
act on grounds of geiwmU polky, but. on eiputy aiul 
expedieuey in the [lartii.ular case. Mr Balfour, replying 
to a deputation, Iiad inktui the line that, iicyiiee-holders 
were right to ask f(.>r some security, since, if heenees were 
to be absolutely inseeuw, no deeeni man would engage 
m the trade, it was ratlier eynieully noted that tin- Kyi' 
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election result had been cheered at a meeting of the 
Beer and Wine Trade Defence League, a sad sign of 
discontent from those upon whom the Unionists had 
Ijeen acenstometi to rely for support. Yet the general 
approval of the policy of reducing licences was not to be 
denied; a strong appeal to the Government, signed by 
prominent {ieopie in every rank and walk of life, was based 
on the feeling that, if the justices’ movement was to be 
checketi, as J^Ir Balfour’s remarks implied, it must only 
be by the estai^iishment of some other system of reduc¬ 
tion. 'I'lu* principle of compensation, which an earlier 
Tory Ministry had endeavoured to incorporate in local 
government schemes, made its reappearance now in 
discussion. Temperance princi]des had been much 
assisted by the cry for clhcicncy; they made a new, if 
mildly grotesejue, appearance this year in a gospel of 
taking no drinks between meals; there were those who 
complained of the amount of overeating that this called 
for. 

Motor car legislation also appeared during the session. 
For some years there had been a growing public demand 
for licensing botli cars and drivers. Great rates of speed 
and frequexit accidents had irritated people; and it was 
urged that cars ought to be numbered, since identification 
of the car against the will of the owners in case of an 
accident was impossible without numbering; and that 
drivel's should be required to pass some test of efficiency. 
A Bill was introduced by the Government to achieve 
both of these objects. By way of sugaring the pill of 
the registration fees, the measure handed the money 
over to the local authorities, for improving the roads. 
Local authorities were also empowered to make a speed 
limit in their districts. But on this latter point public 
opinion forced the Government to amend their Bill, 
and introduce a universal speed limit of twenty miles 
an hour. After that the Bill made a quick passage, 
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Motor cars had by this time been greatly improved. 
Breakdowns were infrequent; speed and power had 
immensely increased, and the appearance of cars had 
ehanged; they no longer looked like carriages accident¬ 
ally detached from horses. Motor racing over long 
courses, with its deadly accidents, still flourished; but 
manufacturers in England were beginning to pay more 
attention to long “ reliability trials ” than to mere speed 
tests. Cars were still very expensive ; and it was believed 
that “ not this generation nor the next will see the dis¬ 
appearance of the horse from London. Can anyone 
record the smallest diminution in the number of hansom 
cabs, or any shortening of the long line of horse omni¬ 
buses ? ” ^ But motor omnibuses were already on trial. 

The year Is notable in tlie history of science for the 
discovery of radium. A B’rench sci(;ntist, Professor 
Curie, and his wife had succeeded in extracting from 
pitchblende, a curious substance found hitherto only in 
certain mines in Austria, an element with amazing 
properties. It had activities similar to the X-niys, hut 
the astonishing thing was that its output of energy seemed 
not to diminish its volume. It had desi.ructivc effects 
upon the human skin and cell-structure; but it was 
believed that these effects might be turned to useful 
medical purposes. Professor Curie was lecturing at the 
Royal Institution in June. 

The fiscal controversy overwhelmed almost all the 
interest that might have been taken in two reports 
published this year. One was the report of llu; .Joint 
Committee on Municipal Trading. It was not n very 
remarkable document, amounting to little mon- than a 
proposal for a uniform system of auditing munit'ipal 
accounts, the auditors to be professional accountants, 
appointed for five years, and subject to the approval 
of the Local Government Board. But it was believed that 
‘ The Times, I3tli JNuvcmber 19 (^ 3 . 
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really drastic and disinterested auditing would be a check 
on much of the modem municipal activity. Since the 
joint conunittee was appointed, there had been more 
deliberate attempts to make “ municipal socialism ” a 
vital question. Some of the attempts were wasted, being 
directed against extremist proposals, emanating from 
sources of no authority, for municipal supplies of such 
things as bread and tobacco. A shrewder attack was that 
delivered against the system by which the landlord 
compounded for rates on his property, and the tenant 
paid an inclusive rent; this, it was argued, blinded the 
working man—and in London or Glasgow with their blocks 
of flats blinded many of the middle class also—to the 
cost at which municipal enterprises were undertaken: the 
heaviness of rates was not really felt. Then there was the 
question of the large number of municipal employees, and 
their natural influence at an election on the side of the 
enterprises wliieh gave them employment. Birmingham, 
for instance, had 7000 of such men, and would have 
1500 more when the tramways were taken over. The 
housing work of municipalities was criticised as costly, 
slow, and aiming at ideals which placed the tenements, 
when built, beyond the means of the workman. Insani¬ 
tary areas had better be dealt with by drastic action 
against the owners. Some feeling was aroused, but on 
the whole municipal trading was successful in giving the 
cominunities, in which it was active, efficient and unstinted 
services; the mere label of socialism could not prevail 
against this practical usefulness. It happened that muni¬ 
cipal housing had enlisted the interest of King Edward, 
ever since his work on the Housing Commission. He 
visited in this year the new blocks of dwellings erected 
by the London County Council on the Millbank site, and 
showed himself very expert in such details as cupboards. 

It may be mentioned here that the council most success¬ 
fully solved in this year the problem of naming the new 
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streets of its Strand Improvement Scheme. All of 
people had rushed into print with suggestions ; but ttie 
Limcil-thanks, it was believed, to its distmpished clerk, 
Mr Gomme—bettered all the advice by naming the broad 
straight road through to Holborn, Kingsway, and the 

crescent uniting it with the J 

which preserved the ancient associations both ol VVjcli 
Street and of the Danish settlement coinmemoraked in 
of St Clement Dmtet Clntmle A less IjW 
movement of local government, which 
critics of municipal trading with a most useful text, 
L the acquisition by the Marylebone Borough Council 
of the electric light undertaking in their district, the 
cost, one million and a quarter, was actually m excess 

of the rateable value of tlic area. 

The other report which failed to obtain due public 
attention was a much more serious one. It was the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the War, and it was a doc'u- 
ment little short of appalling. It told of hundreds 
of thousands of Lee-Enfield rilles wrongly 
sixty-six million rounds of ammunition ol winch the bullet 
stripped in the rifle, to the ultimate daiigcn- ol the shooter ; 
of cavalry swords thoroughly bad in material. Reserves 
of suppKes at the beginning of the war had been (hsgnice- 
fully low: of cavalry swords there were only eighty m 
reserve. There were no reserves ol proper khaki iiuiloims, 
but some 400,000 drill suits too thin for use in Soulh 
Africa. Two of the army corps had neither transiiort 
materials nor transport animals. The Remount Dtipark- 
ment had no system of obtaining in time of peace infor¬ 
mation as to available supplies of horses. Such things, 
and many more, were exposed in detail. In general, 
the recommendations were that the olliee of t ommander' 
in-Chief should be abolished, and War Ofiiet* control 
reorganised on the lines of the Board of Admii.illj* 
Specific changes in War Office administration hud already 
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1809 CONTINUED : THE OUTBREAK OB WAR 

T O the eyes of the general puljlic in England the 
rupture with the Transvaal had three stages. 
I’hc lirst was tlu' arrival of thclhtlaiiders’ pci iiion 
s(dting forth the grievances of their position on th<’ Rand, 
in April, The second was the. conference tK;tween Sir 
Alfrcil Milner and i*resident Kruger at UltHSufonlein, in 
May. The third was the exeluuige of increasingly frigid 
despatches, in Scpl ember. The process of gradual con- 
eentrationof public interest may he traced in another way. 
ffntil June Transvaal affairs made hut an oeeasional 
app<'arance in the l<‘ading columns of 77/e T/we.v; through 
June and July four or five laidiiig atiieies a w<-ek, not de¬ 
pendent (Ml any particular item of news, wore dewoted to 
the. subject; on 7tli July apjieared the first annoimceiiK'ut 
of military preparations; from the oficning of August 
oiiwitrds tiie leading artieles may be .saitl to have ajipeared 
daily. The three stages may he noted in still another 
direction. The Uitlanders’ petition was received in 
England with ratheran uncertain voice; iteould he spoki'ii 
of us an open (}U(‘sti(Mi whether Mr t'hanihcrluin would, by 
[H’C.senting it. to th<‘ (^ueen, identify him.self with the 
grievances it expressed.' Moreover foieign (/pinion had 
not yet stiffened ; leading French newspapers such as 
Ia' TmipSi Leu Ih'lHila and Ac Sit;eU\ though maintaining 
the suspicion, roused in that Mr Rhodes and Mr 

tihamberlaiu understood each other only too well, spoke 
of Pn-sideut Kruger ns ohsfinutt;. Tin; Rlocmfonlciu 

* '^rhe Tiwtfis.^ ritli 15* i K99. 
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been recommended, and proposals for reorganisatfon 
drawn up, by a Departmental Committee. 

I'he trutb was thus as bad as the worst accusations 
against the Government had asserted it to be. But Mr 
Chamberlain was still, as he had been before, the “ light¬ 
ning conductor.” ^ The whole political energy of the 
country was switched on. in his direction, and there 
followed an autumn and a winter of such indefatigable 
speech-making as had never been knowm; it beat the 
most strenuous periods of the war time. The Liberal 
party showed a wholly united front. Here and there 
w'ere prominent individual cases of independence. 
Liberals, for instance, were gravely astonished when Mr 
Charles Bootli, whose work, Life and Labour in London, 
had reformed sociological methods, declared himself a 
suj>portcr oi Mr Chamberlain. But no uncertainty 
existed as to 1;he co-operation between leaders who had 
r{‘(!(‘nt,Iy been so openly a t variance. Lord Rosebery, Mr 
.‘\K(|uitli and IVfr Haldane were as stout defenders of Free 
T'ra.de ns Sir i ferny Campbell-Bannerman and Mr Lloyd 
Georg<'. A moment’s hesitation on the other side had 
af.tendod a .statement by Mr Chamberlain, to the effect 
that h(^ would not even press for inquiry into his pro¬ 
posals if he found the people unwilling to bear a slight 
Inirdeu for an Imjicrial ideal. But now that business 
men aTixious for a tariff had enlisted under him these 
(ixaltcd attitudes were rapidly modified by clever 
organisers, and the “ slight burden ” was soon made to 
appear no burden by intimations that a system of Colonial 
preference, putting duties upon corn, mutton, etc,, 
would bring in money enough to allow the duties on tea, 
sugar and otlier articles of food to be lightened, so that 
a balancci would be struck. 

Liberals, while maintaining the broadest principles 
of Free Trade—^thc absence of perpetual opportunities 
* tiec Punch, 2,^ud July 1903; 
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for friction with foreign countries, the freedom from 
acrimonious bargaining with colonists, the immense 
subtleties of the industrial structure which we had reared 
upon free imports—^unwearyingly attacked Mr Chamber- 
lain in every detail of statistics and every specific instance 
he produced. A relentlessly wet summer and autumn, 
accompanied by depressing floods, disposed people to 
welcome a irew thing to think about. By^ its disastrous 
destruction of crops, the weather also assisted the Pro¬ 
tectionist element in Mr Chamberlain’s forces. The trade 
depression and the lack of employment produced a vague 
inclination to try a new way with indinstry- As the 
arguments for Retaliation in hostile tariffs and Protection 
for our own industries slowly made headway in the 
propaganda against Mr Chamberlain’s oi-iginal idealistic 
proposal, his standing as a business man, whose reputation 
had been made before the world knew him, in an enter¬ 
prising city, was remembered more than his capture of 
the public imagination as Colonial Secretary. 

But before the remarkable autumn campaign began, 
there were extremely exciting passage's in the inner ('ireles 
of politics. The Cabinet was summoned in S<'pl ember, 
and everyone was on the alert. Did it mean dissolution ? 
And, if not, what rearrangement was going to take* leluee ? 
Would Mr Chamberlain resign, anel so !eu\'C the; Free^ 
Traders to pull the party together, or woulel the Free* 
Trade Ministers resign, and so leeivc tlic party committeel 
to Mr Chamberlain ? For, according as theesc twents fell 
out, Mr Balfour’s position, it weis thoeight, would be* 
determined. He had all along asserteel the ahse-uete; ejf 
any disagreement between himself and Mr (liamberlain ; 
but the conviction was strong theit, if the; h’re'e* 'I’rueieTS 
in the Cabinet won, Mr Balfour would, to say the least, 
welcome a situation in which he need not commit 
himself further, and would liold tlui party aloof. Om^ 
influence, powerful still, though in retirement, had just 
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been rcmo^•e<l. Lord Salisbury died on 28rd Aiigull. 
In view of the recent turns of political events, both the 
war and the fiscal campaign, it was natural to sum xip 
his contribution {,o English life by saying that, while 
he could not create ideals by force of imagination, or set 
I)Opular ft'clings in motion, he coukl lay a han<l on public 
opinion, and could, in the widest sense, govern.* An 
aristocrat, a true Conservative, he never quite adjusted 
himself to a world in which newspapers spread over all the 
country speeches meant only for a particular assembly; 
lie was given to saying things which looked cynical and 
provocative in print. Hence arose the view that in 
much of his social legislation he was impelled forward by 
Mr t'hnniberlain. The truth was rather that he was never 
reluctant to meet, the givcm cas(>, nor lilind to the political 
impulses of his day. But he disliked the wrapping of 
a given ease in large phrases an<l ilernocratie generalisa¬ 
tions ; he disliked the pretence of doing from <'iiK)tion what 
was done from a purely inbdlectual aequicseenee in a 
eerlaiu presenlat ion of facts. The appearanee of cynicism 
w'as usually due to t.his obstinate clearing of his own 
conseienec.* 

Now that he was dead, there was no one in the party 
of more administrative or parliamentary weight and 
experience than Mr Chamberlain. He fought agam.$t 
no odds. Thi.s added sharpness to the country’s expecta¬ 
tion of a decisive struggle in the Cabinet. But when the 
announcement came, on 18th September, it left the public 
bewildered. Mr Ritchie, the Free Trade Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had resigned, and Lord George Hamilton, 
who had also been a strong Free Trader—^but Mr Chamber- 
lain had resigned as well. Then two more Free Traders 
resigned, Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr Arthur Elliot. 
It was a tariff “ purge,” but why had Mr Chamberlain 

I The Times, 24th August 1903. 

«C/. vol.il, p. 315. 
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gone ? The reason given was that he wished in any 
case to have a perfectly free hand to urge his proposals, 
to take any steps he liked for laying them before the 
country, to be unhampered by obligations to colleagues. 
Then men turned their eyes back to the Cabinet, and saw 
that the Duke of Devonshire remained in it. Hence 
arose an embittered discussion of whether the Free Trade 
members of the Cabinet had known of Mr (dtamberlain’s 
intention to resign before they intimated their own 
resignations—whether, in fact, they had been Jockeyed 
out of the Cabinet. When, on 0th October, the Duke 
of Devonshire’s resignation was announced, it was 
accompanied, most imusually, by the publication of the 
letters on his decision exchanged between himself and 
Mr Balfour. They were not eomfortahit! reading, and 
Mr Balfour’s showed qnerulonsness. 'I’liey .si-eiiKfd to 
make it clear that Mr Balfour had not regretted tln^ 
loss of the other Free Traders, though his silence as to 
Mr Chamberlain’s purpose had been dietat.e<l sol<-Iy fty thc^ 
ordinary rules governing correspon<lenee bel,\veen' g<'ntle- 
men; but he had distinctly hoped to keep ilu* Duka*. 
The Cabinet was committed to no mon^ Hum inquiry, 
and the Duke might, he thought, have remained within 
it at least until he knew the; result cjf inquiry.' i\rr 
Balfour’s tone suggested that he felt tin* weakness of tin* 
material to his hand for a reconstruction of the .Ministry, 
and indeed, if the Cabinets of 1000 and 1!)02 laid made 
a poor show to a nation demanding business energy in 
government, this reconstructed Cabinet, of KKk'J made 
a still poorer one. Mr Austen Chamberlain went to the 

^ It may be remarked tint; Mr B.ilfourshoulil have liimuai bcilcr. 
The Duke was the niostdoar-Ueiulcdniaitof his<l,.y. Alrdl al:.t<.i,e 
had tried oxaclly the s.am<; nadlrul tjf staairiiu* hiiii f-.r lii'* Ct biuet 
of i886. Ihe Duke liad replied 1li,.il. inquiry r, iMal mk li Ir.iuv; 
that a Cabinet which undertemk it was in f ic.l riiiuiailied In iiinie 
than inquiry. See Holland’s Lift.- of the Duke oj DrrnwJnre 
vol. ij. 
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Exchequer, an appointment which, if it hinted at more 
than mere “ absence of disagreement ” between Mr 
Balfour and Mr Cliamberlain on a question wholly con¬ 
cerned with the Exchequer, was otherwise insignificant. 
IMr Alfred Lyttelton went to the Colonial Office. Mr 
Biodriek took the opportunity of a general post ” to 
leave the War Office, deserting his army corps, and 
removed himself to the India Office, to succeed Lord 
Geoi'ge Hamilton. Mr Arnold Forster, a young man of 
vigorous ideas, but regarded as a light-weight for the 
job, undertook the War Office. Popular opinion summed 
up the whole transaction as the making of a warming- 
pan ministry, to await Mr Chamberlain's triumphant 
conversion of the country. Everything now, even the 
premiership, was cleared for his high bid. 

J here could be little doubt of this. At the very moment 
when Mr Chamberlain accepted the Tariff Keform League’s 
full position, that the object of the campaign was “ to 
consolidate and develop the resources of the empire and to 
defend the industries of the United Kingdom a frank 
Protectionist position—Mr Balfour was saying that public 
opinion did not seem ripe for a change in our basis of 
taxation if preference involved, as it almost certainly did, 
taxes, however light, upon food-stuffs. If Mr Chamber- 
lain won, therefore, he won for his own hand. He went 
resolutely to the campaign. At his first great meeting of 
the autumn, in Glasgow, he produced what the Free Traders 
had all along challenged him to produce—a preliminary 
sketch of a tariff. He proposed a two-shilling duty on com, 
and the same on flour; a 5-per-cent, duty on foreign meat 
and consumable produce, except bacon; the reduction of 
the tea-duty by three-quarters and the sugar-duty by a 
half, and corresponding reductions on coffee and cocoa. 
He still cherished his Colonial ideal himself, warning his 
audience that the colonies would not wait for ever, and the 
chance of a fiscally consolidated empire might pass. Before 
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the end of the year he had made speeches also at Greenock, 
Newcastle, Tynemouth, Liverpool, Birininjtjliam. Cardiff 
and Newport. As the plan of his canipaiffu clovdoped it 
was seen that he was taking in each case tfie local imlustry 
as an example of the need for Protcxition—sugar-refining 
at Greenock, iron and steel at Newcastle and Tynemouth, 
metal manufacture at Birmingham, tin plates at Ncw{>ort. 
Liberals joined battle with him unceasingly, d’hey 
produced statistics to prove that Mr Chanihcrlain seh'ctcd 
certain years, in order to make out that trade was <lce!ining. 
They defied him to unify his doctrine to explain the 
remedies he produced for the sugar-refiner to the soda-water 
and Jam manufacturers, who depended on cheap sugar; 
or his remedies for the iron and steel trades to the ship¬ 
builders who worked on che.-ip imported plates. I’hey 
defied him to reconcile the statemi'iit that a tariff would 
keep out foreign goods with the statement ihu! foreigners 
would pay such duties that other taxes eould he taken off. 
They defied him to show how, if trade was to he protected, 
prices would fait to rise all round. Mr (‘hnmh<Tlain. his 
eye firmly fixed on his ideal, boldly deolaix’d that his 
figures were employed merely as illustrnf ions; and harped 
perpetually on the facts that there was uneniployment, 
that we admitted foreign goods which gave our own work¬ 
men no employment, and were shut hy tariff walls out, of 
markets abroad. 

Liberals kept as firmly to other broad assertions.the 

“big-loaf ” of Free Trade, the “ starvation line ” among 
the poor. An extraordinary revival of politi<*aI <’eonoiny 
began to occur. Fourteen professors of thi' subject (no 
one had ever thought there were so many in t he country) 
signed a manifesto against Mr (Ihamherliiin: n smaller, 
but equally eminent, unmher produced a, eounferblast. 
Statistics on either si(i<; were so riddksl ilial. wholly new 
theories of statistics emerged. WhHlev<‘r tin* end ctf the; 
immediate affair might be, there was the consoling 
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thought timt business must be the better for the destruc¬ 
tion of weaknesses in economic theory; and polities must 
be the better for it too, since all big political questions 
nowadays were in the last resort economic questions.^ 

One or two foreign affairs had received rather more than 
just the dregs of interest left over from the main political 
struggle. The King, on his way abroad in the autumn, 
had broken his jotirney at Paris, and the fact that Paris 
was fond of him was beginning to obliterate antagonistic 
feelings, and pave the way for friendship. The assassina¬ 
tion of the King and Queen of Servia in the summer was 
reported in such terrible detail that public opinion went 
so far as to demand the recall of our minister from the 
blood-stained scene. It was decided, however, that so 
pronounced a step had better not be taken; and the 
minister remained, but only to watch events, and not to 
maintain diplomatic relations. 

The great alarm about poisoned beer had largely died 
down before the appearance in December of the report of 
the Royal Commission on Arsenical Poisoning. The com¬ 
mission was inclined to suspect the presence of arsenic in a 
good many foods and drinks; but its recommendations 
were practically confined to stricter inspection. Beer itself 
was already made under more careful supervision by brew¬ 
ing firms, and had quite recovered its reputation. 

In December were issued also new Home Office rules 
governing the use of lead in the manufacture of china and 
earthenware. Since the evils of lead-poisoning had first 
become matter of common knowledge,® the attempts to 
minimise them had been frequent. The special rules of 
1894 had been supplemented by new rules in 1898, enjoin¬ 
ing monthly medical examination of women and young 
persons, the use of overalls and head-coverings, etc. 
Meanwhile the enforcement of notification of eases of 





^ IVim Times^ 4th June 1903. 
See vol i., p. 339. 
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lead-poisoning, under the Factory Act of 1895, had 
provided statistics showing that the number of cases 
Lnually had been still well over 300, up to 1898. Ihere 
now arose a movement against the use of lead at all, since 
even constantly improved rules appeared to leave so 
large a margin of danger. Inventors had set themselves 
to produce a satisfactory Icadless glaze ; and the agitation 
was so successful that in 1900 dralt ru es had been 
issued by the Home Office, proposing to Imu , tlie presence 
of lead in glazes to 2 per cent, of soluble cad. ho 
manufacturers objected to this; it would - 

with expensive wares than with the cheap wares, in wl .h 
foreign manufacturers, not subject to so drastic a r , 
might disastrously drive them from the market. S ^ 
of the best of them argued also that m 
factories, properly ventilated and su}X‘rviscd, lead cou 
be used safely; the majority of the eases of poisoning 
came, they said, from the small fmlioncs which <;ou d 
not by any ingenuity be healthily %'cnt dated or adciiuat c > 
inspected: Lord James of Hereford was aiipomtcd to 
arbitrate on the draft rides, and in 1903 he issued his 
award, on which the new rule's were founded. hey 
abandoned the attempt to limit lh<^ pcrccnlage o! lead. 
But they added stringency to the rules of 1898, purheti- 
larly in respect of cxhau.st V(*ntilation, th(\ pioiu ii 
for monthly medical examination of all workers, includ¬ 
ing adult males; and they established a scheme ol 
compensation for workers ecrtilii'd to he sufft'rmg from 

lead-poisoning. , ,, 

A literary event of the autnnm fully abk‘ to hoki its own 

even in the turmoil was the publication of Morley’s Lift' 
of Gladstone. Literature and art sustained a curiously 
large number of losses during the year: Henky, Leeky, 
Shorthouse, Seton Merrimau, George Gissing iiiun\ lustier 
all died in 1903. Two men, both concerned with the 
bettering of life in towns, in very ditfcri'ui ways, had pass<-d 
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away—Lord Rowton, whose quiet fame as Disraeli’s 
private secretary had been overshadowed by his later fame 
as builder of model lodging-houses, and Mr Quintin Hogg, 
who founded at the Polytechnic Institute a system of 
technical education in days before London had stirred 
itself to the need for such education. Herbert Spencer 
died in December. His erudite Synthetic Philosophy had 
been completed some years earlier. It appeared likely 
that he would survive rather as a great organiser of philo¬ 
sophical investigation than as a great piiilosopher. His 
actual structure already showed signs of disintegration; 
it had its foundations in the Darwin period of scientific 
hypothesis, and some of his premisses had by now been 
modified, or even superseded. The tendency in philosophy 
at this time was towards a different use of science. Specu¬ 
lations in moral philosophy were based less on the deductive 
method of the origin of species, and more on what might 
be called pathological psychology. In one respect the mark 
of its period so distinct in the Synthetic Philosophy kept it 
in the peculiarly English type; its end was ethical But 
it failed of its full effect largely because of its essential 
scheme. Philosophers now tended to distrust schemes, 
to dislike the logical whole, to make for compromise, to 
accept the irrational elements in human composition and 
translate them, rather than endeavour to expel them. 
It was, for instance, highly characteristic of the philosophy 
of these years that Professor William James, almost its 
acknowledged leader, should have investigated the 
psychology of religious experience. Scepticism of a 
militant kind was disappearing, and the moral philosopher 
reached out for every support of the moral instincts in 
man. A new pragmatism was the guiding star of the 
universities, and the eschatology of Herbert Spencer’s 
best days made but little appeal. 



CHAPTER X 


1904 : THE TURN OF THE TIDE 

T he face of political life was now completely 
changed. Liberals were united, energetic, impelled 
by a cause. The doubt and hesitation had shifted 
to the Unionist party. Some of its members were in open 
rupture; the Duke of Devonshire had gone so far in 
December as to advise Free Trade Unionists among the 
electorate not to vote for a Unionist, if he were a Tariff 
Reformer. Many others, less decided in their attitude, 
asked with growing impatience what leadership they were 
under. They found a suspended judgment, which was 
Mr Balfour’s official state of mind, impossible to present 
to their constituents as a policy. Were they to follow 
Mr Chamberlain ? But in that case their duty in the 
division lobbies would often be most obscure. Some even 
came to asking themselves, if they did not ask publicly, 
whether Mr Chamberlain’s genius was of the egoistic 
kind that must inevitably cut sooner or later across his 
party. He had borne a prominent share in the shattering 
division of one side; he had now divided the other. There 
was an echo of many thoughts in Punch’s quotation of 
the text: “Had Zimri peace, who slew his master ? ” ^ 

A little less idealistic, but not a whit less resolute, 
Mr Chamberlain continued to urge on the fray. Early 
in the new year was published a list of persons who had 
consented to act as a commission to investigate depressed 
industries, and to draw up a suggested tariff. It contained 
saveral well-known names—Sir Alfred Jones, the ship- 
1 Punch, 17th June 1903: 
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THE OUTBREAK OF WAR [1899 

negotiations were regarded in a changed spirit it wonld 
appear however that the greater part of the British nation 
regarded the negotiations as a defining of the issue in view ^ 
of contingencies more or less remote. During the third 
stage, the exchange of despatches in Scpteinlicr, no one had ^ 

much doubt of what the next step would bc—thosc who j 

deeply deplored it, as well as those who 'welcomed or 
acquiesced in it, thought of it as beyond question then. 

To what extent may the issue be said to have hung in 
the balance at all ? On tlie one side was lh*csidcBt Bi ugci, 
who had passed his long life in the irritated belief that 
it was England’s ambition to rule the whole of South 
Africa, who had, because of England’s error, been able to 
give a sinister aspect to the reversal of tlie Tiansvaal 
annexation/ and who of late years laid been much under 
the influence of an adviser, in the person of Dr 
Secretary of State, condemned by evea -llie sfrongtfst 
English opponents of the war as ''Ihv. evil genius of 
Transvaal politics.”^ ()iithcotlK‘rsi<h\a.s 1 British (bjonial 
Secretary, was a business mam the best, of whoso lib! ha<l 
been lived in a time wlien n}id<llc“(‘la.ss |>rogrc\ss ” was 
a worshipped ideal, who Ix^licaa'd {.hc‘ bonds of iiad<? 
prosperity to be the real boinis of cinpin:; a man wliosc 
energy always attac;hed itsell to ac^tion, an apostkt ^ 
change, no less, though somewhat (liil(*rc^nt!y, as a lory . 
than he had been as a Libera!; and lastly, om^ whose, 
feeling was Radical without being elhicsil/^ Tlui <^oni<‘.sl 
was not in reality between Tory Imperialist pride* and a 
small State wliich within twenty years had wax<‘cl to a 
rival; that was only an clenu^nt importetl into tint dis¬ 
pute. It was really between the older matcirialist Radic*uh 

^ VoL i., page 69. 

J. A* Il’obHon, The JOu;' in South Ajru'd-, 

® It was once reni:u*k<ai by a. fnaMnineiU, lalM'r.sl lli ii no 
argument is to be fuiiiid fn;>iu lirsL to last in Mr ('luuu Inula in’s 
speeches. 
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owner; Sir Alexander Henderson, a radway ff hairmnw * 
Sir Vincent Caillard, banker and financier; Sir W. T. Lewis, 
the coalowner; Mr Charles Parsons, inventor of the tm-bine 
engine; Sir Robert Herbert, formerly Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies; Mr W. H. Grenfell, athlete and squire. 
The rest were mostly business men of some eminence in 
their business, but not known to the world. On 19th 
January Mr Chamberlain spoke in the City of London 
on the theme that our supremacy in banking, which the 
Free Traders attributed to our being the great open 
market of the world, and therefore the centre of bills of 
exchange and all the apparatus of commercial credit, 
mu.st fall away, if our industrial supremacy fell. 

If he had miscalculated the task he had midertaken, 
these opening <lays of the new year must have given him 
his ]e.sson. At a by-election in the Ashburton division 
of Devonshire the Liberal niajority was douljled; at 
Norwich, in spiL<; of a split vole, the Liberal candidate won 
the seat from the Conserv ati\ cs by a majority of 1800. 
Nor could there, he much doubt as to the cause of these 
events; nothing but the tariff question counted in politics 
for the moment. Another question was ripening which, 
within a few months, was also to be a weapon in the hands 
of Liberal candidates. The Transvaal made its choice in 
the labour question. Its mind was changed. In November 
1908 intimations had reached England that “ South 
Africa hud gradually reconciled itself to the Chinaman ” ; 
but American experience showed that he could not come 
in as a simple immigrant; he must be under rigid contract.^ 
In Dc;ccmber the Legislative Council of the Transvaal had 
adopted Sir George’s Farrar’s motion for the importation 
under indenture of unskilled Asiatic labourers. In January 
1904 the Draft Ordinance was out. The imported labour 
was to be confmed to the Rand; the labourers were to 
cany passports, renewed annually; were not to be allowed 
' The Times, 13th Novembei' 1903. 
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to settle permanently in the country, or to mix with the 
rest of the population ; and were not to move outside the 
ground allotted to them except by permit lastmg only for 
forty-eight hours. The means by which public opinion m 
South Africa, which only a year before was holdmg mass 
meetings of protest against the Chinaman, had been 
Snv Id were not difficult to perceive Prosperity m 
the last resort depended on the Rand Agriculture could 
only get under way very slowly after the dislocation of the 
war; and even when restored to activity could absorb but 
a limited amount of labour, and produce but a limited 
revenue. The mines, now that their machinery was re¬ 
newed, could open almost at a word the stream of wealth. 
It rested with the mine-owners to dictate the word; and 
they dictated “ Chinamen.” Once they had carried their 
point in South Africa, they had a short way with the home 
Lvemment. Mr Chamberlain had said that he neither 
could nor would interfere with local opinion; and Mr 
Lyttleton held himself bound by this promise. The mine- 
owners used it as a virtual settlement of the queston; and 
before the home Govermnent had had the Draft Ordinance 
a month in its hands they were demanding of Lord 
M:ilner that he should press for its iustmit ratihcation.^ 
There were certainly dangers ahead. Mr Seddon, 1 mnici 
of New Zealand, had proposed to the other <;olome.s a 
formal united protest against this flouting of their experi¬ 
ence and their determined policy towards Cliiuese labour. 
If the protest took shape, it would be an odd coiuincnlary 
on Mr Chamberlam’s imperialistic ideals to have the home 
Government vacillatmg between the opinion of one colony 
and the opinion of all the others. Moreover the Liberals 
were arousing feeling at home. Had. we endured the war, 
with all its cost in British lives and British money? to sec the 
Rand mines full of labour that was not Britisli m the 
remotest sense of the word, and a jieculiarly depraved 
form of labour ? Meetings of protest were taking place all 
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over England. Even the Honse of Lords had witnesse'd 
the expression of some uneasiness about the moral aspects 
ol the strict indenturing. But by taking their stand on 
Mr Chamberlain s words the mine-owners put themselves 
ahead of dangers; and on 12th March it was announced 
that the Ordinance had been allowed, .inother by- 
election was going on at the moment in East Dorset. This 
qu^tion was made by the Liberal candidate as prominent 
as Free Trade, and another Unionist seat was lost. Men 
began to look a.t the Opposition, and speculate on the 
quality of material in it for forming a ministry. 

Xri January the long trial of Mr Whittaker Wright 
reached its end ; but the end was more terrible than the 
law could make it. The preliminary hearings had occupied 
many sittings before a King’s Bench Judge during the 
autumn. No ordinary person, as has been said, could 
pretend to follow the intricacies of the methods by which 
Mr Whittaker Wright had arranged the balance sheets of 
his various coiupaiu'es for the annual meeting of each ; but 
transfer of shares among them was the root of the methods. 

1 he trial ended on 2Cth January, in a sentence of seven 
years jienal servitude. But the evening papers announcing 
this were still on the printing press when the information 
came that, while waiting in a room at the Law Courts, after 
the .sentence, for removal to prison, Mr Wright had appar¬ 
ently had a seizure of some kind, and was dead. The 
inquest proved that he had killed himself. It was a story 
of extraordinary calmness and determination. A loaded 
and cocked revolver was discovered on the body ; but the 
death was due to poison. He had been able to hnd an 
occasion for giving himself cyanide of potassium, and had 
then gone on talking for a few minutes, perfectly quietly, 
to his solicitor and a friend. He had been smoking a cigar, 
and as he asked for another he fell from his chair, and was 
dead before a doctor could be brought to him. He had had 
ten years of wealth and of power in the City; and he had 
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been even more dazzling in Ms period of success than other 
company promoters. He had set about building a colossal 
house on a Surrey hill, and his billiard-room, with a glass 
ceiling under a lake, so that the roof seemed to be of water, 
became a standing example of fantastic extravagance and 
the craziness of sudden riches. A footnote to the trial is 
that Mr Rufus Isaacs finally established his reputation at, 
the Bar; he moved through the intricate mass of figures 
with unfaltering skill. It was asserted that, if the Judge 
put to him a question about some item in a balance sheet 
which had been mentioned weeks before, Mr Rufus Isaacs 
could answer at once, without reference to his papers. 

Before the House met, a new line of army reform had 
been entered upon. A small committee, consisting of Lord 
Esher, Admiral Sir John Fisher and General Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke, had drawn up a scheme for reconstitut¬ 
ing the War Office on the model of the Board of Admiralty, 
according to the Royal Conamission s recommendation. 
The Commander-in-Chief was to be abolished, and an 
Army Council of four military members, with the parlia¬ 
mentary heads of the department, was to take his place. 
Commands were to be decentralised, and unity was to 
be given by the creation of an Inspector-General. A 
Board of Selection was to control promotions. Finally, the 
Committee of Defence, which Mr Balfour had constructed 
in 1903 on a basis of permanence to replace the Committee 
of the Cabinet, which had been the first experiment in 
this direction, was given a staff of a secretary and some 
ten officers of either service. The new Army Council 
was composed of Mr Arnold Forster, Secretary of State, 
Lord Donoughmore, Parliamentary Under-Secretary, and 
Mr Bromley Davenport, Financial Secretary; General 
Lyttelton, General Douglas, General Plumer and General 
Wolfe Murray. Sir Edward Ward was appointed Secretary 
to the Coimcil, and to the Committee of Defence. The 
^ See p. 196* 
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Duke of Connaught became Inspector-General and 
President of the Board of Selection. The new broom had 
in four months swept Mr Brodrick and his army corps 
clean out of the oflSce. It was on the whole a good start. 
Ihe council represented both the older generation among 
army commanders and the new generation, which had 
come home in such a bewildering batch of very young 
generals from South Africa. Sir Edward Ward, the one 
man who had acquired a thoroughly business reputation 
m the war, was hailed as eminently in his right place. The 
Duke of Connaught was known as a plain, keen soldier; 
and his presidency of the Board of Selection promised 
an end to private influences in promotion. The looser 
organisation of local commands, in place of the tight 
machinery of army corps, would provide a better means 
of employing the young generals. With no little relief, 
the country decided that it had at last a reform worth 
leaving to itself for trial, and removed the subject from 
eveilasting discussion. The old Duke of Cambridge just 
lived to hear of the new ideas. He died on 17th March. 
He had never been a friend to the remodelling of our 
military notions, and had stood actively in the way of 
some earlier attempts. But that could be passed over 
now; and there was much on the positive side to 
remember. He had been devoted to the army ; and, after 
all, no scientific methods and no reorganisation would be 
of much use if his example in that respect were forgotten. 

Ihere was so much on the parliamentary iapis that 
the army could well be allowed a little peace. The 
debate on the Address gave an early opportunity for 
harrying the Government on the fiscal question; and 
in division on an amendment moved by Mr Morley the 
Ministerial majority dropped to fifty-one—-half its normal 
size. Mr Lloyd George showed in this debate that his 
reputation was not going to rest solely on his attacks upon 
Mr Chamberlain during the war, or his skill in the Educa- 
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tion BiU debates. He could be slashing enough on the 
Free Trade side at public meetings (he had just denounced 
the Tarffl Reform campaign as “ the inauguration of an 
era of universal loot but he could also make a Unionist 
minister refer to liis speech on this amendment as ^le 
only speech really dealing with the question.^ Mr Cham" 
berlain was at the moment abroad. He had had an 
exhausting winter, and had just lost, by the death of Mr 
Powell Williams, a friend of many years. The Opposi¬ 
tion were in high feather. Lord Rosebery making gay 
speeches to the Liberal League, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and the Radical stalwarts sharing the enjoy¬ 
ment. The by-elections greatly inspirited them. Besides 
those already mentioned, there had been one in Scotland, 
for the Ayr Burghs ; and although Mr George Younger, 
the Unionist candidate, entirely repudiated Tariff Reform, 
the Liberals captured the seat. The signs of a turn of the 
tide could not be mistaken. 

The session promised increased ground for fighting. 
The Government had decided to introduce a Licensing 
Bill, and Mr Balfour advised magistrates to await amend¬ 
ment of the law before proceeding with reduction of 
licences. The Bill introduced a system of compensation 
for licences refused on othei" grounds than those of mis¬ 
conduct. A fund was to be raised in each quarter sessions 
area, by a graduated levy on licences. The quarter 
sessions area was selected, rather than the brewster 
sessions area, in order to make the fund large enough to 
meet considerable cases. From this fimd compcnsatioir was 
to be paid calc^llated on the basis of the death duties that 
would have been chargeable on the property as licensed 
premises, deducting the value of them if unlicensed. The 
principle of the Bill was that, whatever may have been 
the original theory of licensing, the practice of the justices 
had led to the establishment of a reasonable expectation 
^ The Timas, lOlJi i'obi'iiary 191,14. 
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of renewal, except in cases of misconduct. Licences ha*d 
lereby acquired a recognised value; they paid death 
duties, and, while the State assessed a value for this 
purpose It could not deny it by reverting to a purdv 
annual basis for licences. But once the LL^n had 

in^^^T^*^! be prevented from acquir- 

at this time), by imposmg such duties that the value 

would not therefore be recoverable for new licences 
broadside attack. The Bill destroyed 

! mkefiX 1 justices under the ShLp 

LS f substituting a system of reduction 

nlaced tbe compensation fund. It 

placed the fund on such a wide area that the justices’ 
dealings with their o^vn district were controlled by con- 
toons m other districts. It abolished the power to 
affix conditions to the renewal of licences~a kind of 
reform m winch the Liverpool justices had been notably 
active, securing the abolition of back-door entrances to 

But of drink to children. 

But the mam attack went to the root of the Bill. Com¬ 
pensation on these terms was not only a recognition of the 
^ "hosted interest, but the permanent establish¬ 
ment m law of such an interest. Liberals and the mass 
of temperance reformers did not attempt to deny that the 
general practice of renewal had led to the growth of an 
interest; but they maintained that justice could be met 
y giving notice that, at the end of a certain period, the 
annual nature of the licence would be reasserted ; during 
that period the trade should readjust itself by mutual 
insurance to meet the new conditions, and, if a licence 
was taken away befom that time had elapsed, a sum of 
money should be paid, as it were, in lieu of warning. 
Compensation in the Government’s Bill had not this 
meaning. As Sir Robert Reid put it in one of the debates 
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on the Bill: “Compensation had been offered as a 
compromise, and accepted as a principle.” The Liberal 
attack on the Bill therefore concentrated itself on pro¬ 
posals to limit the payment of compensation to a certain 
period; seven, fourteen or twenty-one years were offered 
in different amendments. When lost in the House of 
Commons, these amendments reappeared in the House 
of Lords, where they had strong support from the Bench 
of Bishops ; but they met with no better fate. 

The truth was that the interest in licenees was not 
merely the interest of “ the trade ” in its narrower sense. 
The great brewery flotations of the eighties ^ had spread 
the interest over the whole community. Licensed 
premises had become, by the policy of buying houses, 
the largest asset in the balance sheets of brewing firms. 
Prices for them had risen enonnously in the competition, 
and the defeat of Local Veto in 1895 had sent them still 
higher. Anything that put these values in doubt would 
have shaken the stability of every brewing company in the 
kingdom. The Liberal position was that deflation of the 
over-capitalised could not be allowed to weigh as an 
argument; and that the sound firms could, within a 
time limit, achieve the necessary readjustments. The 
strength of the Government’s case lay really in a general 
feeling that the justices’ movement for the reduction of 
licences, successful though it had been in various districts, 
was bound before long to meet with checks. It rested 
on legal decisions which, technically indeed quite sound, 
did not wholly satisfy popular ideas of fairness. When 
refusal of renewals had passed beyond operations in such 
places as Pamham, with its obvious disproportion of 
licences to population,^ and came to deal with districts 
in which the ideas of temperance reformers would less 
easily coincide with ordinary views of what might be 

' See vol. i., p. 230. 

’ See p. 175. 
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permitted, reduction of licences would either be stoppe<i, 
or only carried out at the cost of irritation and an appear¬ 
ance of grandmotherliness. The licensing situation after 
the decision in Sharp v. Wakefield may not unreasonably 
be compared with the case of higher education after the 
Cockerton judgment.^ In both cases the law, when set 
m motion, trapped customary practice; and the average 
man did not approve of such uses of the law. His inclina¬ 
tion in both cases was to stand by custom, and correct 
the letter of the law. The justices^ movement, if left to 
proceed by itself, would inevitably have become in time 
as impossible to pursue as a policy of continual Cockerton 
audits would have been. If the Government had accepted 
even the longest time limit for payment of compensation 
the Licensing Bill would have had little real opposition 
from any quarter except the Prohibitionist core of the 
temperance party. As it was, the closure had to be 
drastically applied before the Bill passed into law. 

For the rest, the session was tame. The Budget was 
not one to restore the failing hold of the Government. 
Trade was much better, and the Stock Exchange, in spite 
of the welter of war stock, and a steady fall in Consols 
in place of the expected rise after the war, was hopeful. 
But the revenue was no less than two and three-quarters 
millions below the estimate, a melancholy state of things 
for a young and untried Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
There was no novelty in the Budget proposals. Mr Austen 
Chamberlain just re-imposed one of the pence on the 
income-tax of which the taxpayer had rejoiced to be rid 
in the previous year, and put twopence on the tea-tax. 

A Penal Servitude Bill was introduced, in which there 
were traces of the influence of Sir Robert Anderson’s 
theories. “ It recognised the argument for long periods 
of detention in the case of habitual criminals, and 

^ See p. 121. 

* See p. 142. 
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recognised also that Judges reasonably shrank from long 
sentences of absolute penal servitude on other than the 
most serious charges. The Bill proposed, therefore, to 
empower Judges to order that part of a long sentence 
should be served in a place of detention for habitual 
offenders, where penal servitude was not exacted. This 
was a compromise quite ineffective from Sir Robert 
Anderson’s point of view; to him the detention of an 
habitual offender was useless unless it was for life. The 
Bill in the end was dropped. It could not have been very 
fortunately pressed forward at a time when the police 
administration was gravely called in question by the 
case of Adolf Beck. This man had been arrested in 1895 
on suspicion of having defrauded various women; and 
having been “identified” by the usual processes as a 
man named Smith, previously convicted for similar 
offences, was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 
He protested his innocence, and while in prison was able 
by certain physical facts to prove that he was not Smith ; 
but it was nevertheless believed that the women who 
charged him with fraud had at any rate recognised him 
as the defrauder in the present cases. He was therefore 
made to serve out his sentence. In April 1904 he was 
again arrested on similar charges, and convicted, again 
protesting his iimocence. The Judge, remembering that 
identification in the earlier case had been shown to have 
overreached its object, postponed sentence. Before the 
case was brought up again, a man came under arrest who 
was proved to be the original Smith; and the “ identifica¬ 
tion ” of Beck in both the trials he had undergone was 
revealed as completely fallacious. The Home Office 
offered Beck a sum of £2000 as compensation, and a 
formal free pardon. He refused the offer, and demanded 
a full investigation. A committee was appointed which 
entirely established his innocence. It did not recom¬ 
mend, as many hoped that it would, the establishment 
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ism, now by certain economic changes ^ placed within the 
Tory fold, and Boer obscurantism. A confirmation of 
this may be found in the prominence given to the franchise 
question—the old battle-cry of the individualist Radicals. 
Mr Chamberlain was following his deepest instincts, and 
not the spirit of the party with which since 1886 he had 
been allied, when he made that question a catchword for 
the English populace. 

When we have thus established the protagonists, we find 
ourselves, in discussing the progress of the negotiations, 
traversing ground the interest of which is hardly more 
than dialectical. President Kmger was convinced that 
England’s mind had long been made up; consequently 
events could not be steyed by appeal to a Transvaal 
tribunal he dominated. Neither could they be checked in 
an Engli.sh public exasperated by his attitude and tempera¬ 
ment None the less the course of events must be quickly 
gone over. 

The Uitlandcrs’ jictition, which was handed to Mr 
Ckjnyngham Green, British Resident at I*retoria, on 26th 
March 1895), set forth a considerable li.st of grievances. 
It began by pointing out that the Rand provided about 
seven-eighths of the revenue of the Transvaal, and that 
taxation of the gold industry had raised that revenue 
from £154,000 in 1880 to a sum approaching £4,000,000 
in 1898; but that meanwhile the foreign residents, whose 
busine.sse.s provided this ov<-rwhelraing proportion of 
i.lu! revenue, being wdlliout votes, had no voice in its 
(;xpeaditure. They wi-re without jiart, therefore, in the 
appointment, payment or control of the ollicials in charge 
of affairs on the Rand. The second point was that the 
foreign population was badly ireatccl in the matter of 
education, and, without votes, had no prospect of better 
facilities; the Uitlander schools—according to the petition 
—received only £650 out of the £68,000 allotted by the 
* Vol. i., page 3631 
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of a Court of Criminal Appeal; but naturally the wholl 
affair revived the movement in favour of such a court. 
Until it was established, public opinion was bound to be 
shy of supporting the idea of prolonged detention for 
habitual offenders when it had been shown that a man 
who had committed no offence at all might be in imminent 
danger of being classed as a habitual offender. The 
finger-print system of identification had only been intro¬ 
duced into British police administration since 1900 ; and 
most of that branch of the police work depended as yet 
on more rough and ready methods. 

^ Two other items of the session’s work may be mentioned, 
since they were the beginnings of new movements. One 
was the .statement made in April by the Colonial Secretary 
as to^ experiments under official auspices with a view to 
growing cotton in West Africa. For some time there had 
been discontent among the Lancashire spinners at their 
dejicudenee upon the American market, and the subjection 
of their requirements to purely speculative operations. 

J his year operations of that kind had been peculiarly 
marked, Mr Sully having attempted a huge gamble. 
He failed, but the affair gave a great impulse to the 
movement for British cotton-growing; and experiments 
were now made in Southern Nigeria, Lagos and Sierra 
Leone. The other matter was the Aliens Bill. Springing 
from various causes—from the investigations into sweated 
labour, from the processions of the unemployed, from 
fear of anarchistic socialism, and now from the movement 
for protecting industries—an outcry had arisen against 
unchecked immigration. No other country in the world 
permitted it; and the question was asked why we alone 
should admit foreigners without any stipulation as to 
their past record or their present ability to Tria.iTit^in 
themselves decently. Appalling pictures were given 
of quarters of the East End from which native-born 
inhabitants had entirely withdrawn before an invasion 
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ef foreigners with a low standard of living, who swarmed 
in the poor houses, produced xmhealthy conditions, and 
undercut the wages market. For the present, the con¬ 
troversy remained rather vague. 

The Tariff Reform campaign seemed to have pro¬ 
duced something of the effect aimed at by the apostles 
of efiiciency. The subject was serious, yet the nation took 
to it ardently, and did not tire of it. True, it is necessary 
to record in this year one of the most childlike crazes of 
our period. Some weekly papers, ever inventing new 
attractions for readers, hit upon the boyishness of grown¬ 
up people by announcing that metal discs had been 
concealed in certain spots, the neighbourhood being 
more or less obscurely indicated, which would entitle 
the finders to a sum of money. This “ treasure-hxmting ” 
developed into an astonishing nuisance. In vain the 
papers concerned kept on stating that the discs were not 
on private property, and were not buried. Men with 
a regular Treasure Island fever upon them invaded the 
front gardens of inoffensive citizens, and grubbed up the 
flower beds; dodged the park-keepers in order to tear 
up the turf of public parks; quarrelled violently with 
other treasure hunters who had worked out the given 
indications in the same way and pitched upon the same 
point. The moment a man began to probe a spot a 
crowd instantly collected, on the chance that he might 
have guessed the spot rightly, but might not be the first 
to discover the disc. After all, except for the injured 
owners of suburban gardens, it was an engaging mani¬ 
festation of ingenuousness in the sophisticated Londoner. 
Unfortunately London lost this year the man who was 
beginning to reveal the suburbs, Dan Leno. He had 
invented a new music hall convention; he relieved his 
audiences of the everlasting bar loafer, and gave them 
instead the man behind the counter of a suburban shop, 
the landlady of the suburbs, the museum attendant— 
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a host of lower middle-class figures rendered in all theft 
bland unconsciousness. He made genuine low comedy. 

®u““ner Colonel Younghusband’s advance into 
inmet caught the popular imagination. The Indian 
Government had decided to obtain a definite footing in 
ihibet and an expedition was sent of no threatening 
•size. Ihe Dalai Lama, the ruling authority in Lhassa 
refused a passage to the mission; but patient methods 
were pursued, and, though there was some opposition 
on tlic road, there was no very serious fighting. The 
iilai Lama fled, and the Tashi Lama, who was known 
to be inore friendly, was left in authority. The British 
expedition reached Lhassa on 8rd August, and another 
of the great secrets of the world was unveiled. The 
Imj^rial City of Pekin had four years earlier been entered 
by Europeans ; and now the greater mystery was opened. 
Jhe expedition had to wait some time for a satisfactory 
and to its work. Thibet professed itself under the 
suzerainty of China, and awaited China’s sanction to a 
treaty of commerce permitting the establishment of 
British trading posts. 1’he treaty was signed about a 
month later. 

Russia, the still-dreaded influence on the northern 
fionticrs of India, was too busily engaged elsewhere to 
take any hand in this matter. At the end of 1903 her 
relations with Japan had been growing very strained. 
Japan, regarding Russia’s advance in Manchuria, had 
reason to suspect the establishment of Russian influence 
over ICorea. 1 his would have been too threatening 
an approach. She demanded from Russia reassurances 
M to Korea, the acknowledgement of the territorial 
integrity of Korea and the Chinese Empire, and equal 
rights of trade. Failing to get them, she declared war. 
The comparative size of the countries made it appear 
the struggle of a man against a giant; but the Japanese 
had for years been perfecting their warlike resources on 
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a? European, basis, and were believed to be a model of 
efficiency. They soon began to prove it. In February 
they sank several Russian battleships of the Port Arthur 
squadron. In April their forces carried the Ya-lu River 
against a vast Russian army; and were making disposi¬ 
tions for attacking Port Arthur itself. In their turn 
they lost some warships by the action of floating mines. 
British sympathy was throughout with the Japanese. 
An extraordinary incident of the autumn produced the 
further element of active resentment against Russia. 
The Russian fleet in the Far Bast had been reduced to 
uselessness; the ships that had not been sunk were 
blockaded in the harbour of Port Arthur. The Russian 
fleet in the Baltic was therefore ordered to the East, and 
left Kronstadt, under the command of Admiral Rozhdes¬ 
tvensky, at the end of August. It lingered about the 
Baltic for some time, and was not really on its way until 
October. Suddenly, on 23rd October, England was 
astounded to hear that the Hull fishing fleet had put 
into that port, with a tale of having been heavily fired 
upon by the Russian ships. A night or two earlier, while 
they were at their fishing in the North Sea, they had 
perceived the approach of a fleet. All at once search¬ 
lights were turned upon them, the warships opened fire, 
one trawler had been sunk, two others riddled with shot, 
and—^most serious of all—^two men had been killed, and 
sixteen wounded. The dead bodies, both of them head¬ 
less, were brought back to England. 

A storm of fury swept over the nation. The affair 
looked like a gratuitous piece of dastardly bullying. 
Men from the fleet were brought up to London on the day 
following their return, a Sunday, and crowds thronged 
about them. They were taken to the Foreign Office on the 
Monday, to give their evidence. The King, telegraphing 
his sympathy with the widows and the injured men, 
used the phrase, exceedingly strong for one in his position, 
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that the llussians’ defence of their action was that thev 
had reason to suspect that Japan had sent torpedo boats 
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the I ort Arthur squadron at its moorings. 

In the quick settlement of the North Sea incident 

froSil Ja?'something to the support she had 

sinS thT bL ^""d events moved 

whole fV.m Y'T; “"d terms with the 

whole Continent, that in 1904 France and Great Britain 

were in a position only just short of formal alliance. In the 

largely due to King Edward. 

He liked the French, and they liked him. He had a 
wonderful gift of being able to keep on terms not only with 
the aristocracy in Paris, but with the Republic as weU. 

It wa.s beheyed that his genial presence, and his conversa¬ 
tions with the President of the Republic, had paved the 
way quickly, so that in April of this year a formal agree¬ 
ment was signed. It was on lines of definite recognition of 
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policy. We agreed to recognise French interests in Morocco, 
and they to recognise ours in Egypt; we undertook not to 
alter the political status of Egypt, and they undertook 
to cease to ask for a fixed time for our withdrawal, and to 
leave us freer in dealing with Egyptian revenue surpluses.^ 
There were other items of mutual recognition, but these 
were the chief. The completion of the great irrigation 
dam at Assouan, which had been formally inaugurated 
by the Khedive in December 1902, promised new wealth to 
Egypt; and English people felt that they had earned the 
acknowledgment of their rights in the guidance of that 
country. With Germany, meanwhile, our relations re¬ 
mained very guarded. King Edward visited the German 
Emperor at Kiel in June, and the German fleet visited 
Plymouth a week or two later; but it was not likely that 
on the morrow of the agreement with France there would 
be much cordiality in these meetings. The French Foreign 
Minister, M. Delcass6, gave signs of rather assertive views 
of French expansion. Besides, definite naval rivalry on 
our part with Germany was growing more marked ; “ No 
phantom as to German aggression haunts us, but it is our 
duty to watch the progress of German naval power.” ^ 
The British Admiralty was in energetic hands. Sir John 
Fisher became First Sea Lord, and the fleets were being 
reorganised on a basis of commissioned squadrons with 
reserve ships manned by nucleus crews; four powerful 
cruiser squadrons were formed to be attached to the fleets ; 
and homogeneity of ships in each battle or cruiser squadron 
was the object in view. The year gave a grim intimation 
that submarines had brought into the navy a service which 
would never have the safety of peace time: Submarine 
Al was sunk with all hands off the Nab lightship in March. 

The army manoeuvres of the year must be mentioned, 
because they showed the new spirit of reform in the un- 

^ See vol. i., p. 398. 

* The Times, ist July 1904. 
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usually practical shape they took* Troops were conveyed 
in transports to the Essex coast, and the manoeuvres were 
designed on the scheme of an invasion. They proved rather 
more costly than instructive. In December began the 
rearming of the artillery which the Boer War had shown 
to be very necessary; the new quick-firing guns—a 121- 
pounder for the Horse Artillery, and an 18|-pounder for 
the Field Artillery—were believed to be really efficient. 

Church affairs for once provided something almost like 
a popular interest. The case of the Free Church of Scotland 
was, indeed, in its reality as far as possible removed from 
the popular mind of England. Only in Scotland could 
a public be found hard-headed enough and sufficiently 
grounded in ecclesiastical controversy to follow the terrific 
metaphysical arguments before the House of Lords. The 
majority of the Free Church had in 1900 come to terms of 
union with the United Presbyterians, healing the famous 
breach of an earlier day. A minority of the Free Church 
a small minority, the Wee Frees ” their countrymen 
called them—denied the right of the majority to consider 
this the end of the Free Church as a separate body, and 
claimed all the material goods of the Church. The Edin¬ 
burgh Court of Session decided against them, on the broad 
ground that to refuse to acknowledge the majority must 
hamper religious growth. The House of Lords, however, 
pinning itself strictly and heroically to the pure metaphysics 
of faith, upheld the Wee Frees, and put them in possession 
of something like four millions of property. This at least 
was real to the English public, and it took a kind of sporting 
interest in the decision. The Church of England remained 
successful in avoiding the deep ritual controversy; Dr 
Wace, who had become Dean of Canterbury in succession 
to Dr Farrar in 1903, followed up the Round Table Con¬ 
ference by proposing that the basis of ritual practice should 
be the established uses of the Christian Church in the first 
six centuries of its existence. Compromise lay in too 
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delicate a balance to be capable of accurate adjustments 
like this. Militant Church energy was for the moment 
engrossed chiefly in the region of education. Radical 
county councils in Wales, not content with passive resist¬ 
ance, were so applying their powers as to render it unlikely 
that Church schools under their control would obtain any 
funds from the rates. On the other hand, the Government 
was wounded in the house of its friends when the Church 
Schools Emergency League publicly resented a circular 
of the Board of Education which intimated that school 
time-tables allotting tune for the children’s attendance 
at church would not be sanctioned. The insistence of the 
league in such a matter was exactly the kind of sectarian 
spirit which Unionists did not want in the foreground; it 
went no small distance towards justifying Nonconformist 
refusal to pay rates for Church schools. The Board of 
Education was vigorously directed now, having been 
largely reconstituted under the Act of 1902, and placed 
under a secretary brought in from outside the regular 
Civil Service—Mr Robert Morant. 

The growing strength of new movements in art and 
new standards of appreciation was revealed by the inquiry 
this year into the administration of the Chantrey Trust. 
The money, left by Sir Francis Chantrey to the Royal 
Academy, for the purchase of the best current work year 
by year in England, was never expended outside the walls 
of the Academy, although that had long ago ceased to be 
the only great public exhibition of pictures and sculpture. 
Moreover its disposal inside the Academy was bitterly 
criticised. A House of Lords committee was set up and 
art critics girded their loins for a joyous fray. It was a 
little more joyous than they had bargained for; they met 
in Lord Carlisle, himself an artist of no mean reputation, 
a very doughty defender of the management of the trust, 
and, as he was also a wit, the crossing of swords was 
remarkably brisk. 
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The interest in the Tariff controversy was, as has been 
said, extraordinarily maintained. Mr Chamberlain spoke 
in August at Welbeck, coming to closer quarters now with 
the agricultural interest, which had been postponed at first 
to industrial interests. They were not very close quarters. 
He tended in the main to plead that agriculture and manu¬ 
facture should not be regarded as in “ water-tight compart¬ 
ments ”; what was good for the one would help the other. 
He did not put forward his two-shilling corn-duty as a 
protection to agriculture, because it was of the essence of 
the Tariff Reform League’s recommendation of the scheme 
in towns that the tax would be insufficient to raise the price 
of bread. But a population more generally in employ¬ 
ment must, he said, mean better prices for the agriculturist, 
^d more stimulus to organisation by co-operative market¬ 
ing, land banks, etc. The speech rather added to, than 
diminished, the openings for attack by the Free Traders. 
The tide still set in their direction. They had won a seat 
at Devonport in June by a majority of over 1000, and 
in the same month increased their former majority in the 
Market Harborough division; at a by-election in the 
Chertsey division of Surrey, a thoroughly Unionist neigh¬ 
bourhood, though they failed to capture the seat, they 
halved the Unionist majority. At a by-election in the 
Thanet division of Kent, several leading Unionists had 
signed the Liberal candidate’s nomination papers. It was 
no wonder that a speech by Mr Balfour at Edinburgh in 
October was looked upon as a distinct sign of “ hedging.” 
He repudiated any Protectionist intentions—his proposals 
were not Protectionist. You could protect industries 
against the attack of foreign governments, delivered by 
such means as the bounty and drawback systems, without 
protecting them against honest manufacturing competition. 
But what caused most stir was his statement that, if the 
Unionists were again returned to power, they would 
consider it their duty to call a Colonial conference before 
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proposing a tariff; and he implied that that tariff would be 
referred to another general election before it was enforced. 
This looked very much like a shelving of Colonial preference 
indefinitely, Liberals asserting roundly that, when it came 
to details at a conference, no tariff would ever be drawn 
up to command adhesion. Moreover, Mr Chamberlain had 
been involved so deeply in the Protectionist accretions on 
his original scheme that Mr Balfour’s remarks might mean 
a parting of the ways. But Mr Chamberlain, speakhxg soon 
afterwards at Luton, the centre of the straw-hat industry, 
in pursuit of his campaign on particular manufactures, 
welcomed Mr Balfour’s declaration. The suggestion may 
be offered that the difficulty which many people felt in 
understanding Mr Balfour’s position arose largely from 
the modern habit of keeping a very short memory for 
public affairs. This was due to the enormous increase 
of newspaper-reading. With the whole world brought 
freshly to their breakfast-tables each day by the incessant 
activities of the telegraph, men lost much of their sense 
of continuity; editors could hardly publish a paragraph on 
some affair of a month or a fortnight previously without 
a footnote to explain the references. One of the most 
curious features of Mr Chamberlain’s campaign was the 
fact that it presented itself to the great majority of the 
people as a wholly new idea. It would not, perhaps, 
have been 'surprising that a younger generation should 
forget the “ Fair Trade ” movement of the early eighties.^ 
But it might reasonably surprise Mr Balfour that the 
country should so soon have forgotten the financial dis¬ 
cussions which immediately preceded Mr Chamberlain’s 
famous speech in May 1903.® From several points of 
view, as wc have seen. Unionists were then approaching 
a determination to reconsider the customs tariff. More¬ 
over, for years past the Budget had always been accom- 

' Vol: i;, pp. 57, I7t. 

2 See p,‘ 184. 
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Boer Government to education, and the average amount 
spent per child was stated to be Is. lOd. on XJitlander 
children and £8,6s. on Boer children. The next item was ^ 
a demand for municipal government for Johannesburg; 
this was supported by charges of corruption and violence 
in the police force, and by instances of the backwardness 
of the authorities, as that no drainage system, and no 
water-supply except from perambulating carts, existed. 
After this came complaints of despotic laws controlling the 
Press and the rights of public meeting. Finally, there were 
accusations of the Boer Government’s more or less cor¬ 
rupt oppression of the mining interests; the supply of 
dynamite, which was a necessity in the mines, was in the 
hands of a monopolist syndicate, and it was calculated 
that the mineowners paid £600,000 a year more than the 
market price for an inferior quality of dynamite ; the 
liquor laws were said to be so ill administered that Kaflirs 
could obtain what was nominally forbidden to them; the 
State railways were complained of as extortionate and 
incompetently managed; concessions for the monopoly 
supply of ordinary articles of consumption could, it was 
said, be secured by bribery, the result being to keep the 

cost of living at an abnormal height. 

The indictment was a formidable one. It acquired a 
force which practically swept away argument from the 
fact that, considered without relation to other circum¬ 
stances, all the statements of the petition were true. 
In attempting to supply these statements with a back¬ 
ground, it will be convenient to deal with them in reverse 
order. 

Complaint of corrupt oppression of the mining industry 
may be narrowed down at once to the matter of the 
dynamite monopoly. The cost of the necessaries of lilc 
was ali’cady falling, the Netherlands Railway had reduced 
its charges by some £200,000 during 1898. Any ground 
of complaint that may still have existed, under these 
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pamed by consents on the obvious discrepancy between 
national turnover in trade and a perpetual 
habi ity to deficits in the public revenue ^ Mr 
continued in fact, to maintain the attitudf ofcS 
by most of his party, and by not a few of the opp^ite 
party before Mr Chamberlain’s formulation of^these 
tentative reconsiderations into a set fiscal poKcy. It is 
true that the launching of this policy would have cast 
suspicion upon any attempt to return even to the wider 
yet tatorieaUy ‘'Free Trade” tarilf of thirty orTortv 
years earlier; and to that extent Mr Balfour’s contimSv 
of opinion had been falsified. But it was not fair to Sm 
that people should think of his position as one taken up 
spmbhngly m response to Mr Chamberlain’s movement 

melt • S th? ? approximation to that move- 

ment, if the tariff was to be widened, the possibilities 
of retaliation agamst foreign duties, and of Colonial 
preference, might easily be taken into account. There 

Si bTiT^’ incomprehensible or insincere 
in Mr Balfour s assertions that his was not a Protectionist 
policy; or m his refusal to sever himself from Mr 
Oi^berlain. He represented exactly the development 
of Exchequer policy that would in all probability have 
taken place if Tariff Reform had not created a dis^st of 
any extension of the list of dutiable articles. That the 
course of development was considerably modified by the 
new campaign was not any reason for allowing a wedee 

M *iv^n by opponents between himself and 
Mr Chamberlain. 


Even on the Unionist side there would have been some 
rehef if a wedge could have been driven. The party as 
a partaentary entity, did not know where it stood 
Mr Balfour professed adherence to a policy of inquiry 
followed, in the event of victory at the next election, by a 
Colonial conference, but without intention of deliberately 

’ See pp. 45, 155. 
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piWcting industry. But then Mr Chamberlain, who was 
dealing with industry alter industry, lamenting its 
accomplished or approximate downfall, and implying that 
his scheme would arrest the process, was publicly welcom¬ 
ing Mr Balfour’s words. Many would have rested content 
with a policy of inquiry, little inspiriting though it was as 
a programme of leadership. But they could not escape the 
feeling that they were really being hustled to something 
much more definite, and would awake to find that, 
pursuing Mr Balfour, they had somehow come up with 
Mr Chamberlain. Was either of them really in command? 
Had not the Tariff Reform League taken charge ? They 
saw one of their soberest newspapers. The Standard, pass 
into the hands of Mr Pearson, an avowed Protectionist, 
and a prominent member of the Tariff Commission ; they 
heard rumours (promptly denied, it must be added) that 
even The Times might change hands. The ground seemetl 
uncertain beneath their feet. The Unionist party organ¬ 
isation had definitely taken the step of allegiance to Mr 
Chamberlain, as against the Duke of Devonshire, who had 
attempted to maintain its original character as a body 
concerned with Irish legislation. As it happened, events 
in that connection towards the end of the year still further 
shook the Ministerialists. Lord Dunraven put forward, 
rather suddenly, a suggestion for “Legislative Devolution,” 
which involved setting up a local legislature in Dublin to 
deal with Irish business, while avoiding matters of Imperial 
concern. It could hardly be regarded as anything but 
Home Rule under another name. Yet it came from a 
Unionist peer; and what made it more serious was that 
Sir Antony Macdomrell, who at the end of a distinguished 
career in India had been appointed Under-Secretary for 
Ireland by Mr George Wyndham, was known to be con¬ 
cerned in the scheme, at least to the extent of advocating 
a financial “devolution.” Mr Wyndham hastened to 
declare that the party was still “ against any multiplication 
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of legislative bodies/’ Cut there remained an uncom¬ 
fortable feeling that some sort of coquetting with Home 
Rule was going on ; and it added gravely to the party’s 
embarrassment and uneasiness. If Mr Chamberlain, as 
appeared by his action in the matter of the Liberal Unionist 
Association, put his present campaign in a position which 
overruled the old meaning of the association, could that 
meaning be said to have any vitality at all ? 

For the most part the Unionist Free Traders refused to 
be excommunicated, and fought for their own hand. One 
of them, who had now come definitely into the front rank, 
Mr Winston Churchill, declined an equivocal standing, and 
joined the Liberals. He had previously shown himself 
almost too democratic for the other side; and had been 
warned of his tendency to pursue ‘‘ the somewhat devious 
paths by which his father climbed to power.” ^ Before 
the notable new recruit joined them, Liberals lost a veteran 
froin among their leaders. Sir William Harcourt, who 
had just inherited the family property at Nuneham, and, 
hoping for repose in that peaceful place, had intimated 
that he would not stand another election, died rather 
suddenly before he could attain his hope. His career had 
at the moment the melancholy aspect of frustration. His 
last years were belittled by the perpetual appearance of 
jealousy between him and Lord Rosebery, from the time 
when Lord Rosebery, and not he, had been sent for by 
the Queen in succession to Mr Gladstone. He was loyal 
to the true Gladstonianism in his attitude throughout the 
war; but he was also Gladstonian in regard to modern 
social movements, and never understood the position of 
labour. Still, he might have led the party, but for a certain 
overbearing habit of mind; it came out even in the long 
lectures which he read the Church of England on ritual 
subjects. Colleagues often found it difficult to work with 
him, and shrank from the prospect of working under him. 

'^Th$ Tim0S, 14th August 1903. 
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f 

It rema in ed Ms greatest glory to have achieved the one 
strikingly original conception of his time in national 
finance. The Death Duties of his Budget of 1894 had 
established themselves firmly in our fiscal system, and 
never failed in their productiveness. 
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CHAPTER XI 

1905 : ACADEMIC DISCUSSION 

T he winter was a bad one for worlonen. A grave 
lack of employment set in, and so much distress had 
been anticipated that a conference was held at the 
Local Government Board in the autunon of 1904. Relief 
works, as such, were not favoured; the conference devoted 
itself rather to devising schemes of intercommunication be¬ 
tween local authorities, whereby any openings elsewhere 
rnight be made known in congested districts. The sugges¬ 
tion was made that any work proj ected by a local authority 
should be hurried forward, so as to absorb some labour 
during the distressed period. This constituted an attempt 
at least to arrive at a new formulation of the problem of 
the unemployed. Labour had little mobility; and once it 
became congested in certain areas it was helpless. At the 
same time the ordinary processes of trade, using labour as 
raw material was used, were apt to set loose floating masses 
of it. A few firms made deliberate efforts to hold their 
workers together. Some years previously Messrs Cadbury 
had built a model village at Bourneville, near Birmingham, 
for the employees in their cocoa-works; and in 1904 
Messrs Rowntree had done the same thing at NewEarswick, 
near York. These were regarded as rather philanthropic 
than business methods ; but when Messrs Lever, the soap 
manufacturers, built a model village at Port Sunlight, near 
Liverpool, it looked as if the decasualisation of labour might 
have a real business value in enhancing the energy, 
steadiness and intelligence of employees. The promoters 
of the Garden City Movement now put forward the possi- 
231 
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bi!ity of transferring large works to the country, and there¬ 
by relieving town congestions. The garden city idea had 
gained its first strength from the middle-class reaction 
towards a country life.^ But inherent in it was the belief 
that healthier conditions, and the decentralisation made 
possible by railway services, would help the efficiency of 
industry. These, however, were long-range attacks upon 
the problem. For the present, the bulk of the diflSculty 
fell back upon the Central Unemployed Committee in 
London, which managed to find employment for 6000 
men. An attempt was made this year to deal with the 
matter by legislation ; a Bill was passed proposing to set 
up bodies, half-way between the Poor Law Guardians 
and private charity, which should provide work on farm 
colonies (an acknowledgment of Mr Joseph Fels’s ideas) 
without the disqualification attaching to poor relief. 

The unemployed were a standing argument for the 
Tariff Reform movement. True, it was one of the wide 
arguments which on either side irritated opponents by 
their facility. The Free Traders’ contrast between the 
big loaf and the little loaf was resented by the Tariff 
Reformers ; the latter’s argument that retalfatory duties 
would provide “ work for all ” was equally resented by 
the Fi’ee Traders. Yet a political subject could hardly 
be rampant on every platform in the kingdom without 
producing these sweeping generalisations. Behind them 
acute brains were at work; no question has ever 
been argued better in England. The most fundamental 
aspects of commerce were unearthed. Did Protection 
actually create trade, or only affect distribution ? Did 
Free Trade tend to the abolition of elementary forms of 
manufacture in favour of the more advanced and skilled 
forms ? Was not the phrase invisible exports ” merely 
another way of saying that we paid for the surplus of our 
imports in cash, instead of in exports that had given 
^Seep. 138. 
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employment ? Was it, on the other hand, possible in thi 
last resort to pay (whatever the material of payment) in 
anything but work ? If we cut down our imports from 
a foreign nation, did we, or did we not, thereby destroy 
work that would have paid for those imports ? Of equal 
value with this seriousness of argument was the wholly 
new iinportance given to the interpretation of returns and 
statistics. The monthly returns of the Board of Trade 
appeared beyond all cavilling prosperous. But the 
fibres of our trade were given in pounds sterling, and a 
rise in market prices might conceal a decline in volume of 
output and therefore in labour. The relations between 
wages and cost of living, the proportion of re-exports to 
the gross imports, the comparative figures of unemploy¬ 
ment in this country and elsewhere, comparative prices 
of means of life, comparative hours of work—all these, 
and many other such points, were hotly debated. From 
the mtricate transactions of a bill broker’s office to the 
making of pearl buttons no single stone in our commercial 
structure was left unexamined. On neither side were the 
sweeping generalisations an outcome of laziness. 

Yet, if no question had ever been so handsomely dis¬ 
cussed in this country; none had ever placed party voters in 
such a predicament as that now experienced by Unionists. 
In the Home Rule split the two wings of Liberalism had 
been led with determination in two clearly opposite direc¬ 
tions. In the later difficulties of Liberalism the Imperial¬ 
ists had frankly repudiated the party leader at the polls. 
Unionists were now confronted with a situation in which 
their leader was not repudiated, yet the policy which 
Liberals were attacking was not the official policy of that 
leader. Mr Balfour had begun the year by refusing to 
refer to the fiscal controversy in his speeches, leaving the 
propaganda to Mr Chamberlain. This attitude, since his 
constituency was East Manchester, in the cradle of Free 
Trade, made his meetings there so full of interruptions 
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kat it was hard indeed to remember, in reading the reports, 
that they were meetings addressed by a Prime Hinister. 
He abandoned his attitude so far as to produce in J anuary, 
at one of his meetings, in response to a challenge by Mr 
Morley, the famous statement of his policy “ on a half¬ 
sheet of notepaper.” These were the contents of the half¬ 
sheet : “ First, I desire such an alteration of our fiscal 
system as will give us a freedom of action impossible while 
we hold ourselves bound by the maxim that no taxation 
should be imposed except for revenue.^ It will strengthen 
our hands in any negotiations by which we may hope to 
lower foreign hostile tariffs. It may enable us to protect 
the fiscal independence of those colonies which desire to 
give us preferential treatment. It may be useful where 
we wish to check the importation of those foreign goods 
which, because they are bounty-fed or tariff-protected 
abroad, are sold below cost price here. Such importations 
are ultimately as injurious to the consumer as they are 
immediately ruinous to the producer. Secondly, I desire 
closer commercial union with the colonies, and I do so 
because I desire closer union in all its best modes, and 
because this particular mode is intrinsically of great im¬ 
portance, and has received much Colonial support. I also 
ttiink it might procure great and growing advantages both 
to the colonies and to the Mother Country by promoting 
freer trade between them. No doubt such commercial 
union is beset with many difficulties. These can best be 
dealt with by a Colonial conference, provided its objects 
are permitted to be discussed unhampered by limiting 
instructions. Thirdly, I recoihmend, therefore, that the 
subject shall be referred to a conference on those_ terms. 
Fourth, and last, I do not desire to raise home prices foi' 
the purpose of aiding home production.” 

Mr Balfour could fairly assert that this document 
embodied all the prominent aspects of the question; it 
included Colonial preference, retaliation against hostile 
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tariffs, ^nd the prevention of “ dumping ” (as the importa¬ 
tion of^oods “ below cost price ” was called). Was it 
not, theff, a definite piece of leadership ? But nearly two 
months elapsed before Mr Chamberlain and a conference 
of Tariff Reformers decided on hearty acceptance of the 
“ half-sheet.” This delay stimulated the feeling of 
uncertainty, and made unreal the announcement of loyal 
adhesion to Mr Balfour, when at last it was made. The 
agitation against which the Liberals were working did not 
desire the enunciation of our freedom from the maxim of 
taxation for revenue; it desired the imposition of a tariff. 
It did not wish that tariff to be dependent on the decisions 
of a Colonial conference. Unionists felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that behind Mr Balfour’s promises of considera¬ 
tion and inquiry they were being “ rushed,” and rushed 
not so much by Mr Chamberlain as by an organisation 
suspiciously packed with manufacturers. The questions 
their constituents put to them were aimed at this organisa¬ 
tion ; they had to reply from the wholly different plane 
of Mr Balfour. He had manoeuvred them into “ dead 
ground,” where they could not respond to the enemy’s 
fire, but were peppered by their own shrapnel. It was 
a wholly false relief when Mr Balfour, adopting the 
attitude that debates on the subject in the House were 
purely “ academic,” since the Government did not pro¬ 
pose to take any steps, advised liis party to abstain 
from the division, and himself walked out. Certainly 
divisions were not to be desired by the Government; 
on a motion by Mr Churchill against preferential duties 
the Ministerial majority had fallen to forty-two. 
Yet abstention from the lobbies, besides having the 
absurd effect of placing on the Journals of the House 
an unopposed decision against the programme which Mr 
Balfour said he “ desired,” and which Chamberlain 
was preaching as the whole duty of Unionists, had also an 
appearance of callousness to feeling outside the House. 
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"It was, no doubt, trae that Liberals thirsted to pursue 
in the House the advantage they were gaining' outside. 
Mr Balfour’s difficulty arose frona his continuance in 
office in almost unparalleled circumstances. 

The general assumption was that he wished by every 
possible means to avoid making an appeal to the country 
from a hopelessly divided party. Mr Chamberlain had 
asked at first for inquiry. Mr Balfom- had not found 
himself so wedded to Free Trade principles as to be unable 
to go so far as this. But the inquiry had arisen spon¬ 
taneously. It was no longer a question of returning a 
government to investigate, but one of returning either a 
government which should alter our fiscal relations, or one 
which should not. The only hope then was to prolong the 
period of discussion, in order that the more exact argu¬ 
ments might have time to emerge from the generalities, 
in order even that Unionists should have time to learn the 
arguments; in order lastly, perhaps, that the actual 
proposals might shake themselves clear of the obscuring 
cloud of Protectionist schemes which had with such violent 
energy swarmed upon Mr Chamberlain’s idealism. This 
last hope is clear from a pronouncement by Mr Chamber- 
lain at Birmingham quite late in the year, when there was 
no longer much doubt of an approaching election; he 
said that there would be no possibility of a reversion to 
Protection; all that was wanted was a modification of 
the Free Trade system.^ It seemed that Mr Balfour 
remained in office to try to take to the polls a party 
enunciating a policy of its own, and not forced merely to 
defend against Liberals the policy of the Tariff Reform 
League. He wanted to occupy a kopj e of his own choosing, 
and to bring the Liberal attack upon this; the kopje 
against which that attack was being directed had been so 
bombarded that its trenches, to an army being forced back 
upon it, appeared little but pitfalls. 

^ Tht Tim^s, 4th Novemtwr 19OS1 
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heads, was comparatively insignificant. As to the 
dynamite, English Liberals replied that it was rather 
fallacious to talk of conditions of a free market when 
practically only one firm manufactured it in quantity. 
But that^ the retailing monopoly of it was a bad thing, 
founded m corruption, and casting more than a shadow 
of corruption on President Kruger himself, no one denied. 

The complaint of despotic laws against the Press and 
against the right of public meeting was less genuine. 
The petitioners neglected to mention that neither law 
was unknown to the United Kingdom (the law concern¬ 
ing ])ul)lie meetings was practically identical with that 
cnfoiccd in Iicland), nor did they remember to mention 
that no action undcu- cither law had been taken till feeling 
was expressing itself in terms no government would have 
tolerated. Even then only one street meeting was 
^^nd although the editors of certain .Johannes¬ 
burg newspapers %yere urre.sled in Setptember 1899 , the 
publication of their papers was not suspended by the 
Boers. 

Th(! (kauand for munieipal government for the Rand 
had had Mr C'liamberlain’s support in 1890 ; he had put 
it forward then m a means of settling the Uitlander 
(piestion without the grant of the franchise.* The pro¬ 
posal need not be dwelt upon, because President Kruger 
would not have agreed to see u part of the Transvaal 
ten-itory ,se})arat(‘ly administered ; he would have per- 
ecivtsi (^\•en in munieipal government the beginning of 
the same kind of sevaa'ance which h;td already detached 
<liamon<l-yi(‘Iding Kimberky from tlu' Orange Free State. 

The franchise <pu‘stion wore, to tlie iWident’s mind, 
a similar menace. If he gave a franchise on equal 
tenns to ilu* Rand, he gave a Iarg<; share in the control 
of his country f.() foreigners who were of a kind likely by 
their activity, their greater familiarity with methods of 

* i., p;t.gu 380. 



CHAPTER I 


ENGLAND IN 1899 

E ngland in 1899 hardly reprcsrnted the iiiral 
spectacle of a people on the ere cif a 
trial of its spirit. The natifniul temper nt the 
^noment was a curiou.s mixture of hilarity niul mtMtditKSis, 
of assurance and anxious ealeulatitais, of enerj'v ntul 
hesitation. So indeterminate were feeling and purtin .r 
that a generally warlike disposition was presently to 
greet the actual outbreak of war as a f huiiderl >olt. l»« >!it ies 
were at an unhealthy pause, sodtd life in an rijimlly un¬ 
healthy fever. In commerce an uiiparnJieled volume 
business was being regarded almost usknnee; juosperii t. 
was felt to be founded upon ill-consirlerecl and inude'iunf »• 
business rnethods. In this matter, as in ntliers. thenumfry 
was in an introspective frarne of mind. Itfaiiy element-i in 
its activities were seen to be false. Kiich percept if »n, how¬ 
ever, formed no real preparedness for the f>r(h‘al of the 
melting pot. The quality of tlie nntiomtl metal %viis not 
doubted : only its shape and the keenm ss of its ctlge rc 
in question. 

The futility of current political cxchaitg<‘s was ohviou*, 
in each of the three political parties. Hie ft.n irvativ. 
Government could not feel much interest in pj-ojiosinp 
home legislation while South African affairs were itssuming 
daily a more menacing aspect. The (’onsr-rvaf ive mn]«.rit >- 
was so large that marking time irnmlvial no diingcr in the 
division lobbies. Moreover, the Governnienl Imd little 
to fear from an Opposition more than half pamlyst d by 
internal divisions. These had now l>ec<nne acute. Iti 
9 
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But,^ avoifeg one danger, Mr Balfour was caughlf 

^hat amounted to a 
campaign. The party in office 
M defensive than on the offen- 

msignificant legislative 
pi ogramme made admmistration peculiarly liable to attack. 
Ihe uneasiness caused by Lord Dunraven’s devolution 
proposals was busily kept alive. It was seen that Sir 
Antony MacdonnelFs position offered the best point of 
concentration. The Government was not allowed to ride 
ott on the line that he was a subordinate official. Could 

P^’operly be applied to one 
who had been lieutenant-governor of an Indian province ? 

man did not return from the crest of one service to take 
a merely subordinate post in another. It was, in any case, 
cunous that a distmguished Indian civiUan should ioin 
the executive in Ireland. The next step in conjectm-e 
was boldly taken: Mr Wyndham must have promised 
bir Antony Macdonnell somewhat the position of a col¬ 
league, and in that case there had been more than coquet- 
tmg with Home Hule. The conjecture proved to be not 
far astray, as regarded the terms on which Sir Antony 

w Unionists ; Mr 

Wyndh^ nught make all manner of explanations, but, 
while Sir Antony remained in his post, the explanations 
were futile. The correspondence between the two on the 
subject of the under-secretaryship was published; the 
Government majority on an Irish question fell to forty-two. 
This state of affans could not last ,• Mr Wyndham had to 
resign, which he did on 6th March. He had by general con¬ 
sent done brilliantly with the Irish Land Bill; he was well 
liked in the House, and his term of office in Ireland had 
been calm and hopeful. To Irish Unionists this hope¬ 
fulness had now a suspicious tinge. No trafficking with 
Nationalist ideals could be allowed, and Mr Wyndham 
was thrown over. The whole affair damaged Mr Balfom’s 
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;-)osition; either he had not kept an eye on his Chief 
Secretary, or he had made a Strafford of him. It^as not 
thought at all improbable that, with the wami^ of the 
by-elections before his eyes, Mr Balfour had conceived the 
possibility of withdrawing Irish support from the Liberals 
in the next House of Commons. What was described as 
“ the severest electoral blow that the Government has 
had to suffer ” occurred in April.^ At Brighton, with 
all its naturally Conservative traditions and feelings, a 
Unionist majority of 2000 was swept away, and a Liberal 
returned, in spite of the Unionist candidate being a well- 
known resident. There were tmdoubtedly special elements 
in the contest, the local Unionists disliking the arrange¬ 
ments proposed by the central organisation for the next 
general election; Sir Edward Clarke, who had opposed 
the war, being a prospective Unionist candidate. But 
while this accounted for part of the turnover, the fear of a 
rise in prices under a tariff alarmed lodging-house keepers, 
as it had done in the Thanet election, where Margate and 
Ramsgate were concerned. Moreover, the dislike of 
Chinese labour on the Rand was as active here as it had 
been in other constituencies. In vain the use made of 
this cry by the Opposition was denounced by Ministeria¬ 
lists ; in vain were their attacks described as “ clouds of 
sentimental error.”® In vain was it pointed out that, 
if the actual labourers were Chinese, the opening and 
working of the mines (which would not have occurred, 
it was remarked, without them) gave employment to white 
overseers and white employees of other kinds. The 
stubborn fact remained that, after all the cost of the war, 
the mine-owners had been allowed to import cheap labour 
on ignominious terms. Hence the strength of the double 
attack of the Radicals—^that the war had been fought on 
behalf of, if not actually at the bidding of, a number of 

^ The Times, 6 th. April 1905. 

s Ibid., 18th March 1904; 
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I more pr less alien financiers, and that the GovernmenJ? 
\ had ccMl^ented to the establishment of a form of slavery. 

! Both T^e sweeping generalisations, of the kind that 

I producedVso much irritation in the tariff controversy, 

I But both had a substratum of truth. The mine-owners 

I had certainly been allowed to force their case ; and the 

f indentured Chinese were in no sense members of the 

1 > community. Such heat of feeling was engendered that 

1 f Mr Lyttelton was howled down in the House by the 

i Opposition when the subject came up in debate, and 

I the sitting had to be adjourned. Mr Balfour himself was 

Si S similarly howled down on another occasion. These were 

£• undignified incidents in an undignified session. 

' It ran its course for the regulation period. But little 

cil reality was in it. When the Government began to talk of 

H some redistribution resolutions—a hint of dissolution— 

•'si , it came out that Mr Balfour had taken so perfimctory 
i! ’. an interest in them that he had not even consulted the 

mii Speaker as to the procedure. The resolutions, it was ruled, 

of could not be submitted en bloc, but must go into Committee 

ii!«) under eight or nine heads. They had to be dropped. 

JO! Mr Balfour was uncertain about his followers, who were 
ria- becoming increasingly slack in attendance; and on 20th 

soi July, upon a motion by the Irish leader, Mr Redmond, 

ijat, for reducing the salary of the Chief Secretary, the Ministry 

ami was defeated by 199 votes to 196. This was not a small 

rod, House; and only two days earher Mr Balfour, at a party 

hile meeting, had been urgent with his supporters to attend 

Tlie more faithfully. It was not an impossible opportunity 

.far, for resignation; and the mass of Unionists in the country 

were really more annoyed than the Liberals when Mr 
tible Balfour refused to resign. They could not understand 

1; on what he was waiting for, with the building, so to speak, 

r of crumbling about his ears, There was in the constituencies 

much less hope of the emergence of a party policy than Mr 
Balfour himself would appear to have been led by. 


Q 
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Every incident seemed to occur with some grudge 
«<,Sis/the Government. With trade not yet on^ts feet 
S and a disturbed feeling, due to the mwCsions of 
Ecan capital that big combmatxons were fn the air, 
^ wT.,Vh the first profits went to the promoters,^ the 
tie remained stagnant. It was indeed only £24,000 
under the estimate; but that result had been achieved 
Z a greater stringency in the collection of income-tax 
Xch had thereby produced an unexpected imlhon and 
Tnuarter Useful as the greater stringency might be, 
it was not quite the way for an expiring government 
to recommend itself to the country Then an extm- 
Ldihary religious revival in South Wales, due to the 
oreaching of Evan Roberts, gave backing to the Non¬ 
conformist resentment of the Education Act, and to the 
Liberal attacks on the Licensing Act; it flimg at the 
Ministry the unpleasant cry of “Beer and the Bible. 
The revival half-emptied—in some places more than half 
emptied—the public-houses and the football grounds. 
It made the light of the Torrey-Alexander mission in 
London, taking place at this date, show rather pale. 

The promise of a payment of thirty millions from the 
Transvaal towards the war proved double-edged. It had 
sounded well at first; but as time went on, and nothing 
more was beard of it, it opened another point of attack. 
The Boers were decliniog to take any part in public life 
until responsible government should be granted; and Lord 
Milner, coming home in March and closing his term of 
control in South Africa, came back to no striking reception. 
The appointment of a Royal Commission on War Stores 
revived the least happy passages in the Ministry s career; 
and the satisfaction with the progress of army reform was 
checked by the sudden announcement that a new rifle, 
shorter in the barrel than the existing one, was to be 


^Seep. 172. 

2 The Times, ist January 1905. 
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intrMuced. This “arbitrary rearmament ” i looked 
like a^eturn from large matters to tinkerings. 

Whe,i it began to be known that Lord Curzon and Lord 
Kitchener were in acute disagreement, it seemed that even 
the ends of the earth were having their kick at the Ministry. 
Here was their own Viceroy, honoured by appointment to 
a second term of office—a thing which had never happened 
before—quarrelling publicly with the great soldier whom 
the Government had sent proudly to command in India 
three years ago. Lord Kitchener was at work reorganis¬ 
ing the distribution and coromands of the Indian army. 
The point of conflict was that Lord Kitchener wanted to 
abolish the Military Member of the Viceroy’s comicil, 
holding that this post practically amounted to a dual 
control with the Commander-in-Chief; while Lord Curzon 
maintained that the Viceroy must have the independent 
advice of the Military Member, and introduced a note of 
personal recrimination in remarking that Lord Kitchener 
had, after all, had the full support of the Council in his 
reforms. Lord Curzon in the end resigned; but, though 
the Government was thus saved from the public blow 
that Lord Kitchener’s resignation would have dealt it, 
it had given one more impression of muddling. 

The failing heart of polities seemed to weaken the 
circulation all through the national system. It was a 
year without excitements or interests. The rather hazy 
popularity of Japan waxed with her deliberate, amazingly 
patient, amazingly gallant victories. Port Arthur fell 
in January, after eight months of isolation and five of 
actual siege, counting from the attack on the outlying 
defences. The story of every battle brought to England 
the same account of the Japanese coolness and disregard 
of death. In March the battle of Mukden, fought for 
several days, turned the Russians back practically into 
their old territory. In April the fleet of Admiral Rozh- 
The Times, 3rd February 1905. 

Q 
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, i . .w, wTiloh had made a hesitating passage, appeared 

^pLffic • but displayed a tendency to hang ab^t the 
oTFre^eh while Japan protested/at this 

‘'°^orent Affording of shelter, and France deni^havmg 
S^ucM^tention! In August the fleet made its desperate 
wJ^Tto reach Vladivostok, fell into the grip of the 
Smuese fleet in the straits of Tsu-Shima, and was, at ong 
rang” pounded to extinction with hardly any casualties 
rie Japanese side. The apostles of efficiency took the 
opportunhy offered by the popular enthusiasm for Japan; 
Se had shmTO how an efficient nation could carry through 
a war It should be noted here that in February the 
international commission on the North Sea incident gave 
its finding, practically granting all the British case; the 
iudsment was that there had been no torpedo boats 
among the fishing fleet, that the fishing fleet committed 
no hostile act, that the firing by the Russian fleet was 
not justified, and was continued too long. 

The opening of the breach between Norway and Sweden 
—the ostensible bone of contention being Norway's 
demand for a separate consular service, which was merely 
a formula for her assertion of completely different interests 
in trade, manufacture and customs tariff—had more in¬ 
timate associations for Great Britain than at first seemed 
likely. When the separation had been peaceably accom¬ 
plished, Norway, looldng round for a sovereign, offered her 
throne to Prince Charles of Denmark; and, as he had 
married King Edward’s youngest daughter, our King be¬ 
came related to one more European sovereign. 

The quality of our agreement with France had been 
expressed in a phrase new to the British public. It 
hardly savours too much of c 3 micism to say that this fact 
greatly assisted the establishment of friendly feelings. 
The “ entente cordiale ” became a street catchword; 
and so an idea that might have taken years to bear fruit 
^ See p. 220. 
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foui^ its way at once to the populace. If it had remaiifed 
entirely, or even almost entirely, on the diplomatic plane, 
it woui| have been seriously shaken this year. For, as far 
as the j^incipal bargain was concerned, France appeared 
to have made a miscalculation. She had bargained a 
certainty in Egypt against a speculation in Morocco. 
The situation in Egypt had lasted long enough to make 
our position assured. But it soon appeared that there were 
others besides ourselves with a word to say about Morocco. 
The German Emperor visited Tangier in the spring of 
1905 ; and in a speech there remarked that he could not 
allow any power to step between him and the free sovereign 
of a free country. Incidentally, this event gave a new text 
for the Free Traders. A nation that set up tariffs and 
protected markets, like the French, could not move a step 
towards new expansion without alarming a great trading 
nation like Germany. Expansion to France meant a new 
closed market; expansion to us meant a new open market 
for everybody. But this was a minor aspect of the affair. 
The more important aspect was that friction arose between 
France and Germany, and arose from an agreement of 
which we seemed to be getting the only profit. As it 
turned out, the storm fell solely upon M. Delcass^. King 
Edward went yachting in the Mediterranean in the spring, 
and, both on his way south and on his return, he stopped 
at Paris to visit President Loubet. M. Delcass6 could not 
be saved. A logical people, like the French, could see the 
mistake he had made, and in June he resigned the Foreign 
Ministry. It was thought, perhaps with some truth, 
that Russia’s grievous preoccupation in the Far East, 
paralysing her for the moment in Europe, had deprived 
M. Delcasse of power upon which he had relied. A meeting 
between the Tsar of Russia and the German Emperor on 
their yachts in the Baltic added to French uneasiness. 
But the friendliness with England stood the strain. ^ The 
French fleet visited Spithead in July, and was fked; 
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m Municipal Council ol Paris visited Lmdm Co^ty 
Council'in September, and were received by the Kir^ 

But those who looked below the smface 
cause for anxiety than for ease. Superficially, it dp^^ved 
we had advanced beyond oui- position of a few years back, 
when the whole Continent had been stirred against us by 
the Boer War. In the summing up of the career of Mr 
Balfour’s Government after his resignation, the most 
nrominent piece of enduring achievement was forad in 
Lord Lansdowne’s policy of ceasing “to treat forei^ 
problems as isolated affairs.”^ This referred to his 
success in welding together in the Anglo-French agreement 
a variety of large and small questions which had for y^rs 
been opened at any moment of strained relations. But 
he seemed to be little alive to the danger of the Anglo- 
French agreement becoming in a different sense an 
isolation of foreign problems, if it developed into an 
understanding exclusive of other nations. With an eye 
upon this danger a committee was formed in November 
of persons anxious to prevent this kind of impression 
arising in the mind of Germany. 

It was a merit in Lord Lansdowne, less remarked at the 
time, but warmly appreciated by many who kept alive the 
Gladstonian belief in international righteousness, that he 
took a courageous and liberal attitude upon such subjects 
as Macedonia and the Congo. A rising in Macedonia had 
been severely repressed by Turkey in 1903. Those who set 
on foot relief funds for the oppressed had reason to be 
grateful to Lord Lansdowne for the support he gave them 
in enabling them to administer the fund in Macedonia. 
In the matter of the Congo, it was to Lord Lansdowne 
that the famous report of Consul Casement was due. 
The agitation for reform in the Congo had been gaming 
strength, slowly but surely. Suspicion arising from the 
testimony of missionaries, backed by the practical closing 
1 The Times, sth December 1905. 
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of -b-he trading districts to all but Belgian officials, ^d 
strengthened by the revelations of the vast revenue 
which tihe region was producing, had led to more deliberate 
inquiry.^ But while several people were vaguely concerned 
about the matter, one man made it his deepest concern. 
Mr E. D. Morel laboured unceasingly at collating all the 
evidence that could be gathered—the positive evidence, 
of witnessed cases of cruelty to natives, and the indirect 
evidence, implied in the concealment practised, and the 
enormous quantities of rubber which were produced— 
quantities which alone amounted almost to proof of the 
gravest extremes of forced labour. The Aborigines’ 
Protection Society had prevailed upon Lord Lansdowne 
to authorise an investigation; the Congo State had been 
founded by international agreement, and it could not be 
denied that any country concerned in that agreement had 
a right to be reassured as to the condition of the natives 
handed over by it. Consul Casement’s report was the most 
serious justification of the charges of savage cruelty, 
murder, and conditions of slavery, prevailing imder the 
administration of the King of the Belgians. It was an 
awful commentary on the enthusiasm with which this 
region had been handed over to the blessings of “ civilisa¬ 
tion.” A public meeting in 1904 demanded an extension of 
the British consular service on the Congo, and the summon¬ 
ing of an international Conference of the Powers that had 
joined in founding the Congo State. Lord Lansdowne 
stood by the demand, and a conference, with Mr Casement’s 
report before it, met in Brussels in January 1905. It was 
confronted with difficulties. The terms on which the 
territory was held, while they threw no responsibility on 
Belgium as a nation, yet allowed the King of the Belgians 
to play upon national susceptibilities. But by this time 
a force of opinion had been roused in Great Britain which, 
united into the Congo Reform Association, could not easily 
be destroyed. 
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In September Dr Bamardo died suddenly. His /ork 
for destitute children had become such a reco^ised and 
admirable part of the life of the nation that peopl^eaiised 
almost with a shock the greatness of it as an lE^ividual 
achievement. He had set on foot forty years earlier, 
by his own unaided effort, an organisation which now 
possessed homes in London 'and the country capable of 
housing, educating and training for a useful life thousands 
of the waifs and strays of city streets. In the forty years 
he had rescued from the gutter no less than 60,000 children. 
They had been kept until they were fitted by training for 
artisan’s work, for domestic service or for emigration; 
17,000 had been sent to occupations in Canada. Helpers 
had gathered about him, and his work was now on a plane 
of established success. But at his grave his own great 
personal devotion was recognised. 

Another by-election in the autumn, again a striking 
Liberal victory, the seat for the Barkston Ash division 
of Yorkshire being won against a Unionist candidate 
belonging to a great local family, Mr Lane-Fox, revived 
the weary wonder as to how many more blows Mr Balfour 
was going bo await. Mr Chamberlain was openly pressing 
for a dissolution. The party, as he said at Birmingham, 
might lose the battle, but on what other issue than Tariff 
Reform would it be more likely to win ? One incident 
occurred to demonstrate what it was that Mr Balfour had 
waited for. Speaking in November he appealed to the 
party to fight for his idea of a kind of educational campaign 
on the subject, which should end in empowering a Unionist 
Government to frame some suggestions. Mr Chamberlain 
promptly responded with an appeal to fight for the more 
drastic end of empowering a Unionist Government to set 
up a tariff, and then make its offers from a definite stand¬ 
point to the colonies. The issue was thus after all cleared 
only for the Liberals, and not at all for the Unionists. 
It hardly mattered to Liberals that Lord Rosebery, 
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political agitation, and their greater facilities (owing to 
the density of their population) for combined action, 
practically to outweigh the Boer voice, even if, as yet, 
their numbers were smaller. In 1880 the qualification 
for the franchise had been singularly easy: it consisted 
merely of a year’s residence. In 1885, after tlic Boers 
had obtained the Convention of London, the qualification 
was raised to five years’ residence. This was the same 
as in Great Britain and the United States. Probably 
President Kruger was at this time taking alarm; for, 
though in 1885 the Rand goldfields showed to the world 
at large few indications of their immense wealth, the 
Transvaal itself may well have suspected it. By 1890 
the inrush of foreigners had become enormous, and 
the franchise qualification had been stiffened to fourteen 
years’ residence. President Kruger, however rais- 
guidedly, felt then that his back was to the wall. Con¬ 
cessions he made in the Bloemfontein conftirenee he was 


unable to make without severe and baffling r<‘st,rief.ions. 
And, the moment these restrictions were obji^eted to, 
his fear of the Rand’s dominion of his I'ouutry made him 
detect a baleful purpose for which such olijiadions wit. 
but a cloak. He .said that, if he granted ilat franehisi; 
demanded, he might as well haul down the Boer flag. 
His fears may have been partly personal; his 
obstinate desire to keep the 'J’ransvaal an agriiniltural 
state may have been obscurantist. But that the grant 
of the franchise to the Rand populafion must have 
completely altered Boer rule eannot he denied. Tlu; 
mass of the TJitlanders could not have mad<‘ th<' kind 
of burgher Pre.sident Kruger understood-tiu; hnriiened 
campaigner ready at twelve hours’ notice to hc^ in the 
saddle with rifle and rations, fi’he iu;w eleetorafe might 
have become burghers in name,nmt they would have 
remained at heart foreigners with littk;, if any, intention 
of making the Transvaal their home. But, it may be 
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speaking at Bodmin about this time, should repudiitte 
Home Rule, and refuse emphatically to fight under that 
banner^o which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had just 
been reasserting his allegiance. Differences of this kind 
were as nothing in the shadow of the more violently agitated 
question. 

jOne card remained for Mr Balfour to play, and he 
played it. By resigning, rather than dissolving, he might 
so force into the open the old disagreements between the 
Radicals and the Liberal Imperialists that the Opposition, 
instead of carrying on triumphantly their Free Trade 
campaign, would be suddenly disunited and discounten¬ 
anced by a public and ludicrous failure to form a ministry. 
The feeling for some time had been that, even if Mr Balfour’s 
Government was weak, Liberals could hardly produce any¬ 
thing better. If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman were sent 
for, would the Liberal Imperialists think of taking office 
under a man who had but lately been so unpopular ? If 
Lord Rosebery w^ere sent for, Radical extremists would be 
infuriated. By all the indications it was at least an open 
chance that there might be, if not actual failure to form a 
ministry, at any rate failure to form anything but a make¬ 
shift cabinet. By compelling the Liberals to present to 
a general election their actual cabinet, Mr Balfour might 
produce a spectacle which, even for the sake of Free Trade, 
the country might be unable to tolerate. 

On 4th December, Mr Balfour therefore resigned; 
and on the 5th Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman became 
Prime Minister. Ten and a half years had passed since th e 
last Liberal Government expired, and of that Government 
Sir William Harcourt, Lord Kimberley and Lord Hers- 
chell were dead; Lord Rosebery was ostentatiously standing 
aside; Lord Spencer was at the moment seriously ill; Lord 
Riponwas seventy-four, SirHenryFowler seventy-five; Sir 
George Trevelyan, Mr ShawLefevre, Mr Arnold Morley and 
Mr Arthur Acland were no longer in political life. Of men 
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of^abinet rank there remained only Sir Henry Camijell- 
Baimerman, Mr Morley, Mr Asquith, Mr Bryce and Lord 
Tweedmouth. Men who had earned cabinet rank since 
those days were easily discerned in Sir Edwafd Grey, 
Mr Haldmie, Lord Elgin, Sir Robert Reid, Mr Herbert 
Gladstone and Mr Lloyd George. Out of these two groups 
three of the most important men, Mr Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr Haldane, were avowed Liberal Imperialists ; 
Mr Asquith and Sir Edward Grey had both repudiated 
Home Rule. One curious element in the speculation of the 
moment must be mentioned. It was assumed at once that 
Labour would have a representative in the Cabinet.^ 
Nothing could have shown more clearly the great advance 
which Labour politics had made. The last glimpse of an 
older fashion remained in the doubt whether this represen¬ 
tative would be Sir Charles Dilke—who, though admirably 
informed on Labour questions and deeply understanding 
them, was of the cabinet tradition in rank—or whether it 
would be Mr John Burns. Speculation took another turn 
in the suggestion that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
might go to the House of Lords, partly because it was 
thought that he might not be a match for Mr Balfour and 
Mr Chamberlain in the Commons, and partly because, 
if the Liberal Imperialists had the chief places in the 
Commons, that might provide a bridge to bring them into 
the Cabinet; indeed, it was rumoured on 8th December 
that Sir Edward Grey had declined office because Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman refused to translate himself 
thus. 

Rumour had but a few days in which to exercise itself. 
On 11th December the list of the new Government was 
published, and it was seen that there were no notable 
absentees. The list was almost dull, after the days of 
gossip about it. Nearly everything had fallen out in the 
most obvious way. Mr Asquith was at the Exchequer; 

^ See, e.g., The Times, 5thDeceinber_i905. 
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fir the Foreign Office; Mr Haldane at tl^fe 

War Oflice. Sir Robert Reid was Lord Chancellor; Lord 
Office; Mr Lloyd George the Board 
of Trade) Lord Aberdeen the Viceroyalty of Ireland. 
One^or two of the appointments were mildly surprising. 
Mr Morley went to the India Office; it was, perhapl 
only his friends who fully understood to what degree the 
presence of this deeply philosophical, courageous and lofty 
imnd in coap-ol of India would liberate the Ministry’s 
energies for its home work. There were traps enough 
reatly for any man in that post whose zeal was greater than 
his intellect. Mr Hc'rbert Gladstone at the Home Office 
was a surprise of rather a different kind; but he might 
prove an able administrator. Mr Churchill, as Under¬ 
secretary for the Colonies, was considered to be a rash 
experiment; he. had a vigorous tongue, and the colonies 
were prone to stand on their dignity. Mr Birrell as 
1 resident of the Board of Education was hailed as a 
distinctly happy thought; a man of letters with a turn 
for ollice could not be more neatly placed. The Labour 
member of the Cabinet had the office most naturally 
congenial to him: Mr John Bums was at the Local 
Government Board. > «■ c rj 

Not the smallest of small change for electoral purposes 
was, after all, to be got by the Tories out of Liberal dis¬ 
agreements ; there was, indeed, some attempt to suggest 
that, if theLiberal Imperialists had joined theGovemment, 
a bargain must have been made which would hold back 
any legislation vigorously democratic. But there was a 
shrewd suspicion that there had been no bargaining; it 
was said that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had made 
his offers, had held no parleys, and had asked after a 
reasonable interval for a definite reply. There was a 
momentary recurrenee of gossip in view of the forthcom¬ 
ing meeting of the Liberal League, which Lord Rosebery 
was to address; Avould there be any revelations ? Lord 
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Eosebery, quietly congratulating the league on the pre¬ 
sence in the Cabinet of three of its prominent members, 
remarked only that, for reasons unlmown to him, but which 
obviously seemed to them good, they had ti^en ofBce. 
It was hardly conceivable that, if there had been bargain¬ 
ing, he should not have known of it, nor been consulted. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had the incidental 
honour of being the first Prime Minister with an official 
status as Prime Minister. Hitherto the chief adviser of the 
Crown had always held some office, even if only formally ; 
the premiership had been a practice, not a constitutional 
position. The Premier, in matters of court precedence, 
took rank according to the Cabinet office he held, usually 
that of First Lord of the Treasury. ICing Edward had 
been desirous of regulating the position, and making the 
post of Prime Minister an office by itself. Mr Balfour 
preferred that the change should be made for his suc¬ 
cessor, and it waited therefore till Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s appointment. Then a Royal Warrant was 
issued, giving the I^rime Minister precedence next after 
the Archbishop of York; and establishing his position 
as an office of State. 
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1906 : LIBERALISM TAKES CHARGE 

T he general election of January 1906 produced the 
most sweeping reversal of party balance ever ex¬ 
perienced in the House of Commons. Parliament 
was dissolved on 8th January; and so keen was the eager¬ 
ness to open the fray that one borough, Ipswich, went to 
the poll on 12th January—^twenty-four hours ahead of 
what was generally regarded as the first possible polling 
day. This imprecedented effort gave the Liberals their 
first victory, the borough returning two Liberals, instead 
of one Liberal and one Conservative. The uncontested 
elections were extraordinarily few—no more than four 
or five in Great Britain. The first considerable polling 
day, 18th January, brought results so astounding that it 
appeared incredible that they could be real indications. In 
Manchester alone five seats had been won by the Liberals, 
and they included Mr Balfour’s seat. When the excited 
crowds went to bed on that Saturday night the returns 
stood at 52 Liberal, Labour and Nationalist members, 
and 14 Unionists. There was at that moment one 
consideration witli which Unionists could solace fbem- 
selves. Lancashire had, as usual, been foremost in the 
polling, and in that county above all the Free Traders 
would be most sure of their ground. But the polls of 
Monday, spread over the whole country, were no less 
menacing. That day’s results gave a return ot 182 
Liberals, Labour members and Nationalists, and on y 
30 Unionists. Mr Gerald Balfour and Mr Long had 
followed their leader into exile. On the Tuesday nigh 

asi 
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f^he Liberal gains already amounted to 84, and the Union¬ 
ists had won but a single seat, that at Hastings ; two more 
members of the late ministry, Mr Lyttelton and Mr Arthur 
Elliot, had been defeated. With only 247 meters of the 
new House returned, the majority of 68, with which the 
Unionists had gone to the country, had been converted 
to a minority of 98. A week after polhng had be^, the 
Liberals had a majority which was independent of the 
Irish vote. With fading hopes. Unionists turned their eyes 
to the rural constituencies; but these went as heavily 
against them as the towns. When the last retos were 
in, the total net gains of the Liberals stood at 212 , and 
the astonishing new House was composed of 397 Liberals, 
51 Labour members, 88 Nationalists and 157 Unionists. 
There was a possible maximum majority for the Crovem- 
ment of 856 ; without the Nationalists it had a ma]onty 
of 273; and, in the improbable event of the Nationalists 
and Labour members going into the division lobby with 
the Opposition, the Liberals singlehanded could defeat 
that combination by the handsome majority of 88. 

The result baffled all attempts to explain it. any 
of those who made attempts had been watching the course 
of the election from London, where it might well appear as 
almost a nightmare. The modem competition of news- 
napers for the public fancy turned the pohtical contest into 
a tod of sporting race. They recorded its progress 
exactly as they had recorded contests for the America 
Cup, by coloured Ughts. At various points, such as the 
National Liberal Club on the Embantoent and the comer 
buildings in Trafalgar Square, magic lanterns displayed 
the results on huge sheets. But the newspaper orgamsa- 
tions fixed rather on the large space of waste ground at 
Aldwych, cleared by the County Council’s improvement 
scheme, as the ideal spot for the show. Here night by 
night immense crowds blocked the roadways under a glare 
of coloured lights and magic lantern beams from half-a- 
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dozen buildings. The magic lanterns projected names anjj. 
figures ; the coloured rays, too impatient for the process 
of writing upon the lantern slides, darted blue or red into 
the air, "^rom one roof blue and red rockets exploded, 
to carry news to inhabitants of the heights of the 
Crystal Palace or Hampstead. Blue and red Bengal fires 
would be brnming in another place. The crowd, garishly 
illuminated, seemed in the mass to have no thought more 
stable than if it were still being informed about the America 
Cup. The cheering of a Liberal victory might be answered 
by a heavy roar of hooting ; but in the next minute the 
defeat of Mr Balfour himself would be greeted with excited 
laughter. In the great genial easiness of the London 
crowd it was impossible to discern what was going on. 
Yet even London was stirred by the impulse at work, 
to the point of returning a remarkable proportion of 
Liberal members. 

In their effort to imderstand the disaster which had 
overtaken them. Unionists agreed upon one point—^that 
their organisation had been slack and imperfect. The 
inertia of the party had not been confined to the House 
of Commons; the constituencies had been neglected. 
They agreed also in attributing much to the swing of 
the pendulum. Unionism had had ten years of office; the 
country desired a change, and the events of the past two 
years—^the disagreements about Tariff Reform, the main¬ 
tenance in ofiice of a weak cabinet, the tmcertain leader¬ 
ship—^had added impatience and irritation to the desire. 
The fate of the Unionist Front Bench certainly gave some 
reality to the traditional opinion of a defeated party that, 
however well governments did, the coxmtry always tired 
of them. The defeats of ministers and under-secretaries 
were as much a marked feature of this election as the 
extraordinary number of seats gained by the Liberals. 
Mr Balfour, Mr Lyttelton, Mr Walter Long, Mr Gerald 
Balfour, Mr Pretyman, Mr Arthur Elliot, Mr Brodrick, 
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Lord Stanley, Mr Ailwyn Fellowes, Mr Bonar Law ; and 
am ong members who had formerly been in office, Mr 
Chaplin and Sir William Hart Dyke—^these made a total 
of twelve occupants of the Unionist Front Ben^h rejected 
by the electorate. Nor was the case less striking from the 
point of view of the offices they had held; that the Prime 
Minister, the Colonial Secretary, the Secretary for War, 
the President of the Board of Trade, the President of the 
Local Government Board and the Postmaster-General 
of the late Unionist Government should all be defeated 
gave to the election results a flavour of something very 
much like deliberate punishment on the part of the 
nation. 

To those who merely sought for the immediate explana¬ 
tions, the use made by the Liberals of their two main 
platform cries accounted for much. Unionists bitterly 
resented the employment by Liberals of certain cartoons 
and posters. One especially, representing Chinese in 
chained gangs being driven to the mines, was denounced 
as absolute misrepresentation. A Blue Book had been 
published, on the eve of the election, reporting on the com¬ 
fortable conditions provided for the indentured labourers 
in the compounds; and it was angrily urged that these 
conditions could not possibly be fairly spoken of as slavery, 
much less represented by chains. Yet the poster would 
have had little real effect had there irot been, among 
ordinary Englishmen, a dislike both of the introduction of 
coolie labour and of the idea of the “ compound ” system. 
The fact that indentured coolie labour had gone on for 
3 ^ears in other parts of the empire was of no avail against 
the imhappy prominence which it had attained in the case 
of the Rand. Nor could there be, in the last resort, much 
sympathy for the Unionists. That very Colonial ideal 
which they had done so much to foster played its part 
against them, in the resentment of the other colonies at 
the employment of Chinese. Moreover the plea, genuine 
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as it was, that the Hand mines would not be opened 
unless the Chinese Labour Ordinance were sanctionea, 
was an undignified position to have to take. It lent 
itself too easily to the view that we had fought for the 
mine-owners after all. 

^ IJnionist complaints about misrepresentation of the 
Tariff Reform ideal were also frequent, but are to be 
inorc easily dismissed. Wholesale catch-phrases about 
“ the food of the people ” were no more common than 
<;<liially wholesale catch-phrases about “ Work for All,” or 
“ The Ihireigner will Pay,” or “ Tariff Reform means Social 
Relorm.” Argument both conscientious and acute was 
not lacking on either side. But the complicated move¬ 
ment. which had sprung into being around Mr Chamber- 
la in’.s central idea had this grave defect—it made visible 
the danger that, if once consi<lcrations other than those 
of revfauie directed the Iraming of Imdgets, no one could 
arbitrarily limit those considerations. If a proposal for 
Colonial preference could .so rapidly shift into proposals 
for ndaliation on hostih* tariffs, and for protection of 
home indu.strk‘.s, if the ideal of a commercially united 
empire so naturally absorbed in its progress ideals of 
generally regulatc'd imports, would not similar shiftings, 
similar alworptious, be likely to attend the framing of a 
tariff ? It may have been an obscure feeling against 
I'ariff Reform t.luit turned the main current of the election; 
but a leeJing is not nece.s.sarily the less genuine for being 
ol).scure. At any rate, so strong a national con\-iction, after 
t.wo and a half years of incessant argument by either side, 
was a great and incontrovertible fact. 

Beneath all the recriminations and all the analysing 
of party cries, both sides displayed a consciousness that 
t here was profound and serious meaning in what had taken 
place. Both sides were .startled. To account for the 
re.sults by saying timt the workingmen were having their 
tlay—thut the franchise extensions of 1867 and 1885 had 
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now been given their first full expression by the genera¬ 
tion that had come to electoral age since the Elementary 
Education Acts and the circulation of cheap newspapers— 
was too superficial to be satisfying.^ The working man’s 
politics were no longer the united Radical force of the 
Chartist days, and the most exclusively industrial towns 
could show a Unionist poll too considerable to be made 
up entirely of small tradesmen and out-voters. Yet it was 
plain that the Labour vote had become a new thing. In 
the constituencies accustomed to return Labour members 

_such as Newcastle, Northumberland, and some of the. 

mining towns—the Labour majority had become over¬ 
whelming; in other industrial places—such as Barrow-in- 
Fumess, Middlesborough, Stockport, St Helen’s—Labour 
candidates had swept out of the field the Unionists who 
had held those seats. The Labour party for the first 
time became more than a group in the House ; fifty-one 
members made it genuinely a fourth party. Here again 
there were immediate causes upon which the observer 
could put his finger. On the whole the past ten years 
had been fairly free from strikes; the forces of the trade 
unions had had time to take in the circumstances of their 
position, and to fix their eyes on far-reaching aims. Over- 
logical socialism had given place to a watchfulness for any 
promising opening for advancing Labour interests. The 
election of 1895 had turned the energies of Laboiu leaders 
into steady organising work.^ The Taff Vale case came at 
exactly the right moment to fuse that work into a vital 
whole, to concentrate it upon a clear purpose.® Ever since 
that case the Labour leaders had had at their back an 
army answering to a purely Labour watchword. The 
combined workmen felt that, as long as the law held 
trade unions liable to be sued m damages for tortious 

^ See, e.g., The Times, i6tli January 1906. 

“ See vol. i., p. 372. 

® Seep. 119. 
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asked, was Kruger’s eonecption of burghership keeping 
pace with even the development of the Boers themselves ? 
Dangers of earlier days no longer threatened from the 
Zulus, Matabeles or Mashonas. Did not Kruger’s poli¬ 
tical philosophy rely a good deal on the ignorance and 
lack of concern for administration in his ideal burgher, 
by which a corrupt oligarchy kept itself in power ? 
The question has considerable force. Kruger’s objections 
to the transitory nature of the Rand population, which 
came into the country to make money, and went out 
when it had made it, might have been applied to many 
members of his own administration. The Boers had 
been too small and too scattered a population to equip 
fully an administrative system. Dutch officials in 
large numbers had been introduced; and many of these 
had come as definitely to make money, and to go home 
again, as tlie Uitlander had. The Boer Government, 
however, had by this time lai’gely been purged of 
importeil oilicials; oiu^o there had been nearly 2000 
Dutchmen, in administrative posts; no%v there were 
only 800. Kruger clearly believed that, if he pve 
the Uitlandcrs the franchise they demanded, the State 
he had built up would not survive. There had been 
men of weight and influence in his Government who 
had not shared his fears. Once or twice, as in the case 
of the Uitlandcrs’ petition to the Raad in 1894, Liberal 
opinion among the Boers had made itstill apparent; 
General Joubert was known to share in it. But the 
Jameson Raid had ruined the influence of this party. 
It had immensely strengthened President Kruger s 
iwcjudic^es and <;rippled the influence of those who had 
worked to fres; his mind of its direst suspicions. From 
the date of the Raid, Kruger’s views were dominant, 
and the nrost opcn-min<led Boers dropped out of office.’’ 

One possible way of peace had reinained: the English 
» J. A. Hobson, '/'As IVay in South Africa, page 20, 
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persuasion 

tiontd the trade unions, Jiad never intended this- it 

was a mV llaiv in the position, diseovVd w’a,e 

almnsit „ f ^ division of Kent which was 

ah ost a family possession was the most striking example 
01 the influence of the Taff Vale case. By the raSway vSe 

"\/uMvidf “ember. 

But tthili the lalf Vale case served well enough as the 

provide I^abour party’s success, it did not 

piovidc that deep meaning which both sides felt to be 

ttkenol Hu f ‘^cc«>uiit had been 

taken ol the luck oJ cohesion among Unionists on the Tariff 

ite orm programme, the sum did not seem to be com- 

! ! ■^r ^ ‘ however, to emerge in a comment 

matlc before the election was ov-er. “ Speaking broadly, 

we .should say that (he result of the elections is a protest 

! ‘ on "‘.Bohtics, a vice common to both 
partus. Ihe phrasing was coloured by the now 
frequent inLsgn ing.s as to Mr Balfour’s leadersliip, the 
distrust of his ‘ airiness ” and elegant trifling. But that 
the comment itself was sound could be clearly proved bv 
the new House when it met. It was largely a House of 
youngish men, still more a House of “ new ” men in polities. 
Just as the Reform Bill of 1882 had added the manufac¬ 
turer and the man of business to the aristocrat and the man 
of affairs, so the election of 1906 added to those classes 
in the House the man of ideas and the sociologist. Por 
the first time the Commons contained a large number of 
men who had entered it, not on the strength of their heredi¬ 
tary position, their local importance, their forensic skilly 
or their intellectual reputation ; but solely on the basis of 
their sociological enthusiasm and their political idealism, 

* / /ic Times^ 24th January 1906, 
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Ifever had there been a House so full of men whom a 
member in the late eighteenth century would have found 
it impossible to place in any category known to him. 
The type was, of course, more common on the liberal side 
than among the Unionists; but even in the Opposition 
ranks could be found the man who had gone from his 
university, or even his school, into some activity of social 
reform, or some propaganda of the new political economy, 
and passed thence into Parliament. It is largely to that 
new political economy that we must look for the explana¬ 
tion of the general election of 1906. We have seen in 
the former volume of this history how the philanthropic 
spirit, by which the old individualist economy had been 
undermined, had given way, partly by the advance of 
Fabianism and Trade Unionism, partly by the philo¬ 
sophical thought associated with the name of T. H. Green, 
to a reformed political economy, a kind of economic 
sociology.’^ We have seen how this change was helped 
forward firstly by the inclusion of hygiene in the ideal of 
material progress; and secondly by the movement for 
efSeiency in public administration.^ We now add the 
important fact that the reaction against the purely 
philanthropic spirit was a return to belief in the efficacy 
of legislation.® The ineffectual career of the Liberal 
Government of 1892-1895 inflicted a set-back upon that 
belief. But it had recovered strength; it had become 
an enormous reservoir of power, waiting to be tapped. 
Mr Chamberlain had perceived its readiness, and had 
done it the honour of proposing to employ a new tap. 
The old served better. 

As the Liberals had had less apparent prevision of the 
new forces, so now their acquaintance with them, grati¬ 
fying as it was for the moment, brought some apprehen- 

^ See vol. i., pp. iii, 223 ; vol. ii.,p. 27. 

’See vol.i., p. 115 ; vol.ii., p. 136. 

• See vol. i., p. 246. 
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Mon to the thouglitful. This was perhaps best expressed 
m a letter from “A Liberal Voter,” published in The 
imcs^ suggesting that “the Labour vote had intro- 
dueetl into middle-class Liberalism, now perhaps for the 
last time triumphant, the seeds of disintegration/' That 
was one more meaning discovered in the election results. 
But It was only a partial truth. Its flaw lay in the plirase 
niKidie-chiss Liberalism ”: in the sense in which the 
writer employed the phrase, that Liberalism was already 
past its last triumph—the poor triumph of 1892. As 
the new (Government pursued its course it became abund¬ 
antly clear that it represented a new Liberalism. Tlirough- 
out the election the reliance of Liberals was placed, even 
If some-times imeonsciously, upon a wider basis than its old 
middle-ela.ss support. Symptoms of this reliance can be 
fouiKt m Items of the programme put forward at the 
mtional Liberal Federation's meeting in 1905—such 
items as iegislation on trade disputes, the tu.xation of site 
values, ,small holdings, the payment of members, and 
espeetally, pishaps, in tlu- introduettion for the first time of 
a resolution t,hat “the disabilities of sex in the Parlia¬ 
mentary an<l local suffrage should be removed.” The 
most deliberately democratic appeal of all did not appear 
m any programme, but it played a large part in the election. 

It was to be found at its clearest and liest in Sir Charles 
Dilke’s speeches. lie frequently directed the working 
man’s hopes towards a great Budget wliich should not only 
he aimed at bringing into the State coffers a larger propor¬ 
tion of the wealth of individuals, but should “entail 
legislation outside its o\to sphere”—-a Budget, that is, 
which shouhl he a kind of nureing mother of social reforms. 
This was to be the real answer to Tariff Reform. A customs 
tariff was, after all, a middle-class idea, a middle-class 
eoneepl-iou for meeting the cost of social reform. The 
new Liberalism would find one that was not middle-class 
‘ 3 ist January 1906, 
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iR. conception. As for unconscious regard paid by Liberals 
during the election to the new forces, it can be sera m 
the broad play upon instinctive dislike of the Chmese 
labour expedient, and instinctive mistrust pt Tariff 
Reform. It can even be seen in the comparatively shght 
place taken in the election by Home Rule. Heated 
controversy on that subject had always been more 
characteristic of the middle-classes than of the working 
TTian, who was not deeply interested, either for it or 
against it. 

Apart from other considerations, there was no need for 
the Liberals to make much of Home Rule in this election. 
Before the polls began, Mr Redmond had taken up a posi¬ 
tion which prevented any possibility of co-operation with 
the Unionists; he had repeated the full Nationalist 
flppaflTiH, which would not be satisfied with “ devolution,” 
but only with an Irish Parliament, and an executive 
responsible to that parliament. The most that Unionist 
candidates could hope for was to make capital out of the 
difference between Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s frank 
declaration of adherence to Home Rule and Sir Edward 
Grey’s statement that progress in that direction must 
be gradual—^that no thorough-going Bill would be passed 
>vithout an appeal to the country. The fact was that the 
events ending in the resignation of Mr George Wyndham 
had relieved the Liberal party of any need to bid for Irish 
support; it had become again the party to which the 
Nationalists were compelled to look. Nor was it difficult 
for them to look hopefully towards a cabinet which, if it 
contained Sir Edward Grey and Mr Asquith, contained also 
Mr Morley, to maintain the Gladstonian tradition, and 
a strong contingent of democratic Radicalism. 

Home Rule occupied, in fact, a prominent place in the 
King’s Speech at the opening of Parliament on 20th 
February, though the terms of the reference to it were 
vague, and without promise of immediate action. The 
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two most impo:^nt items of the speech concerned mattes 
to whicli the Liberals had professed their paramount duty 
- a new Education Bill and a Trade Disputes Bill, But 
far more ^^nteresting at the moment than either of these was 
that passage in the speech which dealt with South African 
affairs. It was stated definitely that no more licences 
would be issued for importing Chinese labourers ; and that, 
as soon as the details of the constitution could be worked 
out and drafted, self-government would be bestowed upon 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. The Chinese 
labour decision was drastic. It was, and had been through¬ 
out the election, open to the Opposition to score the point 
that, if Chinese labour %vas indeed the slavery which 
Liberals alleged it to be, then they could not do less than 
repatriate tlie Chinese out of hand. If they did not do so, 
nuuiifeslly the esry of “ slavery ” was insincere. This was 
a neat “ score,” but the Government could afford to leave 
it as a score. .\n attempt had indeed been made to inter- 
fer(; at once with the indentured immigration. A few days 
Ix-fore the Unionists surrendered office, licences had been 
issued for the importation of 14,000 Chinese. It was a 
miaeli larger number than usual, and this suggested that 
tlu; mine-owners, aware of, or suspecting, the imminence of 
a changt! of government, had hurried to secure a big draft, 
in (;nse it siiould be the last. The Liberal Cabinet wished 
to prevent the landing of these 14,000 ; but found that, 
once the licences were issued, there was no way of inter¬ 
fering. For some time afterwards it continued to be a 
Unionist taunt that the “slaves” were .still left, in spite 
of the hot Liberal indignation ; those already indentured 
were allow<*d to serve out their term. But the concession 
did no real harm to the Government, which showed at any 
rate some courage in flatly overriding the power of the 
'IVansvaal authorities to issue the licences ; Mr Lyttelton 
had been explaining carefully dtiring the election that, 
once the Ordinance was allowed, the issue of licences was 
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nqjt in his hands. Moreover the Cabinet maintained its 
attitude when self-government was granted to the colony; 
the letters patent, reciting specifically “Whereas it is 
Onr will and pleasure that all persons within Our dominions 
shall be free from any conditions of employment or resid¬ 
ence of a servile character,” placed questions of imported 
labour among the subjects of legislation which the Governor 
load not power to assent to, but must reserve for the Home 
Government’s decision. 

The session was not an easy one. The Trade Disputes 
Bill, as introduced by the Government, did not wholly 
satisfy the Labour party, and a Bill was also introduced 
by Mr Hudson, one of the Labour members. In the end 
an important clause from this latter Bill was incorporated 
in the Government measure, which in its final form 
virtually abolished the last application of the law of con¬ 
spiracy to trade unions, and enacted that what was legal 
for an individual should be legal for a combination of 
individuals, thus permitting peaceful persuasion, picketing, 
and other such methods during a strike ; it also enacted 
that the funds of trade unions should not be liable to 
actions for damages. Much more serious difficulty attended 
the Education Bill. This was largely due to the Govern¬ 
ment’s attempt to make, not a mere reversal of the Act of 
1902, as was alleged to be their object, but a measure 
which would leave no section of the community as seriously 
aggrieved as the Nonconformists had been by that Act. 
The chief proposal of the new Bill was that, in order to 
make all public elementary schools “ provided ” schools, 
the local authorities should arrange with the managers 
of voluntary schools for the use of the buildings on live 
days of the week, leaving them to the managers on Saturday 
and Sunday, the local authorities in return becoming 
responsible for the upkeep and repair of the school build¬ 
ings. The local authority was to have the sole power of 
appointing teachers ; no religious tests were to be applied 
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in the appointments, and teachers under the local author¬ 
ity were not to be allowed to give instruction on Saturd&y 
and Sunday. This fully met the Nonconformist position. 
But it was also proposed that in towns, facilities for deno¬ 
mination^ teaching should be given in schools taken over 
by the local authority, if four-fifths of the parents of chil¬ 
dren attending the school expressed a wish for it, and if, 
fuither, there were schools available for children whose 
parents preferred the undenominational teaching. The 
Bill never had a united force of opinion behind it. Non¬ 
conformists disliked the concession of denominational 
teaching in any schools at all. The Labom members 
disliked the perpetuation of undenominational teaching 
as much as they disliked this particular concession ; they 
wished for a wholly secular system. The Irish members, 
while admitting that the concession would meet for the 
most part the Roman Catholic demand (since the strength 
of Roman Catholicism was chiefly in towns), disliked the 
stipulation for a four-fifths vote from the parents. English 
Churchmen joined in this dislike. But the question of the 
proportion of parents that should settle the matter was 
but a small, though persistent, part of the Opposition’s 
antagonism to the Bill. The confining of denomi n ational 
teaching in voluntary schools to two days of the week; 
the power of the local authority to appoint all teachers ; 
the absolute forbidding of the teachers to give instruction 
on Saturday and Sunday—^these proposals were enough 
to destroy the Government’s hope of allaying the Noncon¬ 
formist grievance without aggrieving others. Churchmen 
denounced the Bill at large for endowing undenomination- 
alism, while refusing to support denominationalism—^that 
is, for deciding arbitrarily that one form of religious 
teaching was good and another bad. The Bill had some 
uncomfortable moments even in the House of Commons ; 
on one amendment in July, when the Ministerial whips 
were taken oft, and^the question left to the unfettered 
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judgment of the House, the Government majority was 
only sixteen. When the Bill reached the House of Lords 
in October, that assembly made no pretence of accepting 
it. Drastic amendments were introduced into practically 
every clause. The action taken by the Government, when 
the amended Bill was returned to the House of Conomons, 
was extremelyimportant. It proposed that the amendments 
introduced by the Lords should be considered, not in detail, 
but “ as a whole,” the House agreed to this course, and 
proceeded to reject the amendments “ as a whole ” by 
a majority of 416 to 107. This meant that the work of 
the Lords was regarded, not as a fair attempt to meet 
Nonconformist grievances from the Church point of view, 
but as a determination to maintain the position under 
Mr Balfour’s Act. In other words, the Lords were treated 
as holding the fort on behalf of the enfeebled Opposition 
against the Liberal majority, in a particularly flagrant 
manner, since the Liberals had everywhere announced to 
their supporters that an Education Bill would be their first 
care. On the second appearance of the Bill in the House 
of Lords, Lord Lansdowne expressed strong objection 
to the course taken by the Government, and the Hou.se 
insisted on its amendments. Thereupon the Goverii- 
ment announced on 20th December that it would proceed 
no further with the Bill. 

Thus opened another fundamental contest raised by the 
astonishing general election. Could this new House of 
Commons—^new in so many traits of outlook, of reliances 
upon the electorate, of political philosophy—coexist with 
a Second Chamber unaffected by the vote of constitucncicK V 
The answer of Conservatives was, broadly, that with our 
electoral system it was possible for the House of Commons 
to be a complete misrepresentation of the state of feelinf? 
in the country. A bare majority sufficed to put a member 
into the House; and it was therefore not unfair that some 
automatic check in the constitution should represent the 
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many Tory votes which had just failed to keep Liberals 
out. The weakness of this answer was that the Lords had 
hitherto never represented the many similar Liberal 
minorities^ when Unionists were in office. They had not, 
for instance, on this very matter of education, paid heed 
to Nonconformist dislike of the Act of 1902, as they now 
paid heed to Church dislike of the Bill of 1906. Extreme 
democratic opinion also chafed at the conception of an 
automatic check. It is quite possible that in their dealings 
With the Education Bill the Lords intended no more than 
a strong reminder to the Government that it must regard 
its majority rather as a great asset for bargaining purposes 
than as a supreme authority. The rejection of their 
amendments as a whole, with the consequent repudiation 
of any suggestion of bargaining, practically set for trial 
the question whether the 1906 election revealed a passing 
wave of feeling, or a genuine fresh start in the coimtry’s 
political development—^whether it was only an extreme 
case of the old in and out ’’ politics, or an indication of 
entirely new ideas of control in national affairs. The safe 
passage of the Trade Disputes Bill through the House 
of Lords added force to the discussion. Here was a Bill 
denounced by a considerable portion of the community 
as a very grave innovation, setting certain people above 
the law by Act of Parliament; yet the guardians of an 
established order had passed it. The argument used on 
behalf of the Lords was that this measure had been so 
specifically before the country at the election that the 
electors had only themselves to blame for returning a large 
majority pledged to the innovation. The Plural Voting 
Bill, designed to abolish the casting of votes by owners 
of property in more than one constituency, was thrown out 
by the Lords, on the ground that reform of the franchise 
should not be undertaken piecemeal. The net result by 
the end of the year, in the Liberal belief, was that the 
House of Lords intended to pursue a policy of rejecting 
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aU the measures it dared to, or so amending them as to 
destroy their purpose, while passing a few popular or 
ultra-democratic measures as a set-off. 

Heavily though the Tariff Reform party had suffered 
at the polls, it was far from abandoning its p/opaganda. 
Mr Chamberlain had held his city impregnable; Birming¬ 
ham returned a solid block of Unionists. His general 
popularity was not what it had been; in some of his 
campaigning speeches outside his own region—notably 
at a meeting in Derby—he had been subjected to constant 
interruption, and had had to curtail his speech. Moreover, 
when a Unionist party meeting was held at Lansdowne 
House in February, to profess loyalty to Mr Balfour, who 
had returned to the House of Commons, as member for the 
City of London, the official programme on Tariff Reform 
had become rather colourless. The meeting only pledged 
itself “ by some means or other to procure the lowering 
of hostile tariffs, and by conference with the Colonies to 
reach some arrangement for attaining closer commercial 
union with the Colonies.” It was added that “ the methods 
are left open, until the principle is accepted, and the party 
are asked to abstain from discussing them until that time 
comes.” However much one party might wish to abstain, 
the other party was not likely to; nor were the carefully 
non-committal terms of the pledge secure from attack. 
Free Traders argued stoutly that “ some means or other ” 
must in the end imply a preferential or protectionist tariff ; 
and Unionist Free Traders were not placated. They came 
to the conclusion, after the publication of correspondence 
between Mr Balfour and Mr Chamberlain, that the two 
were in substantial agreement, and therefore the formal 
programme, however worded, must involve the Tariff 
Reform proposals. One of the first activities of the Liberal 
Government was to pay attention to the official production 
of statistics. New distinctions and subdivisions were 
made in the Board of Trade Returns. Investigations were 
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might have remembered that Kruger was old, and waited 
for his death. It was more than likely that, when that 
oecuiTed, the Liberal Boers would have rehinied to the 
Raad, and they would have been aided by the leading Afrik- 
andei’s of the Cape, who recognised the necessity of reforms, 
and did not dread them. “ One and all held' that, in the 
more distant future, England would, and must, in the 
natural course of events, control the Transvaal politically 
as well as economically.” ^ To them, all seemed to 
hinge on the Uitlanders’ exercise of some patience. 
General Butler, the British Commandcr-in-Chief at 
Capetown, had said: “ What South Africa wants is rest, 
and not a surgical operation.” 

Yet from the moment when Mr Chamberlain accepted 
the Uitlanders’ petition to the Queen it was clear that 
the policy was not to be one of delay. What was the 
reason of this decision ? It cannot genuinely be found 
in the material conditions of the Uitlanders. I'liey 
complained of taxation, but the Transvaal took only 
five per cent, of their profits, and most of (heir eoiujiimies 
were paying colossal dividends, '{'hey <'(>m[)l!uned of the 
cost of living, hut that, as we saw,' was falling. 'I’in-y 
complained of l)a.ckwardness, and a caTfain amount of 
corruption in civil administration ; hut Mmf; could liardly 
liave been regarded ns occasion ho-an outpouring of bloofl. 
Taking togetlicr tht; tone of Mr Chamlx-rlain’s and tlu' 
tone of Sir Alfred Milner’s despatches, it scaans possibh” 
to trace two main liiuis of impuls<>. In .South Afri<*u 
there were wounded pri(l<‘, incessant irritatiem, hjkI a 
knowledge that Mr Rhod<is entertaimsl liugf; b-rritoria! 
projects. In England there w<*re impalitaiee with a slow- 
going people and a g(aK;ral restlessness and i>usin(‘.ss 
enthusiasm whi(di could he swept into any outcry for 
expansion. A more spc<‘ifie laetor, but one which could 
only operate after tin; more g<*ncral impulses were at 
' J. A,- ilolKDii, Tkfl ll'i/r in Soii/h Alrim. 
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set on foot into the relations between wages, hours of woj^Cf 
and cost of living in the United Kingdom and other 
countries. Most important of all, Mr Lloyd George 
proposed to hold a census of production at stated intervals ; 
and, as it seemed that manufacturers might reasonably 
be chary of their business secrets, a Bill was introduced to 
make the census compulsory, and to secure that busine.ss 
returns should be as confidential as income-tax returns. 
The Bill was welcomed by both sides. Liberals were fully 
alive to the energy that still directed the Tariff Reform 
pi’opaganda. They did their best to meet the new and 
exacting requirements of economic discussion by trying 
to arrive at the real condition of wages, the real meaning 
of imports and exports, the real balance of British trade. 
For the ordinary person the year only showed one exciting 
passage in the Tariff Reform controversy. It became 
known that, in spite of recent denials. The 2'imes was 
likely to undergo a change of proprietorship, and rumour 
attributed to Mr C. A. Pearson, who had taken The 
Standard and made it a thorough-going Protectionist organ, 
a scheme for now acquiring The Times, and putting it t(» 
the same service. However, when in December the High 
Court, in an action brought by some of the proprietors 
ot The Times, sanctioned the conversion of the proprietor¬ 
ship into a limited liability company, with Mr Walter as 
governing director, it was known that the new force \vas 
to be, not Mr Pearson, nor a syndicate of Free Traders 
who had also made a bid, but Lord Northcliffe, the chief 
proprietor of The Daily Mail,^ This was, on the whole, 
a relief ; for although The Daily Mail had, after a slight 
hesitation, embraced Mr Chamberlain’s proposals, it had 
never shown the “ whole hogger ” Protectionist bias of Mr 
Pearson’s newspapers. There were, it is true, some other 
serious considerations. One more step (and a great one, 

‘ Sir Alfred Harmsworth’s peerage had been one of the honours 
granted on the resignation of the late Ministry. 
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iivview of the unrivalled position of The Times) had been 
taken in that concentration of newspapers in comparatively 
few hands which had been proceeding quietly for some time. 
Both Lord Northcliffe and Mr Pearson controlled or owned 
outright provincial newspapers in all parts of the country, 
as well as their London newspapers. The result complained 
of was that, when any great subject arose in politics, the 
country had, not a discussion from a number of points 
of view, largely local and individual, but a parrot-like 
repetition of dictated opinion. There %vas, however, less 
ground for the complaint than the political opponents of 
those two newspaper-ovmers imagined. For one thing, 
provincial newspapers, with the exception of the few great 
ones which remained independent, The Manchester Guar¬ 
dian, The Yorkshire Post, The Scotsman, The Glasgmo 
Herald, and so on, had little or no individual opinion to 
express on great political subjects; the mass of them 
followed the London papers so closely that the simultane¬ 
ous dictation of opinion to tluan made little difference. 
For another thing, the idea of newspapers as guides of 
public opinion had in reality long ceased to be true to 
facts ; they were symbols rather than guides, and men read 
them to find grounds for their establislu'd convictions, or 
even prejudices, not to fmd mcians of arriving at convictions. 
When Lord Nortluiliffc entered the field of cheap news¬ 
papers he frankly aimed at selling “ a good thing,” not at 
supporting causes, which only took their place as part 
of “ a good thing ” or otherwise. Tlie one real da.nger 
nowadays was the possibility that the dictation of a single 
opinion to a large number of newspapers in different parts 
of the country might produce a false impression of the 
bent of the public mind—might, for instance, produce the 
same sort of effect as that by which The Pall Mall Gazette 
in 1884 had made itself largely instnimental in the sending 
of Gordon to Khartoum.^ But, in point of fact, the con- 
‘ See vol.i.ip. 124. 
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centration of newspapers in the hands of certain individuals 
diminished, rather than increased, the danger of such 
misapprehension. The process had been now too ■well 
observed to leave any uncertainty as to what might be 
behind th< 9 se periodical choruses. 

Nevertheless, anxiety about the effects of this process 
was largely responsible for the foundation of a new Liberal 
newspaper, The Tribune, which appeared on the morrow 
of the general election. It restored Liberalism for a 
time to a place among the penny newspapers of London,* 
and it began its career with a brilliant staff. It survived 
only for two years. Its fall was treated by many people 
as a deplorable proof of the lowering standard of the 
modern newspaper reader; he had, they said, become 
accustomed to so little seriousness of purpose in his news¬ 
papers that a reasoned presentation of Liberalism failed 
entirely to impress him. The professional journalist 
was rather inclined to attribute the fall to other rea.sons. 
An even briefer career was the lot of another new.spapcr 
founded in this year, with the title of The Majority ; it was 
published at a halfpeimy, and proposed to be “ the organ 
of all who work for wage or salary.” Unfortxmately, such 
people were less a public than a number of publics, each of 
which responded to a more precise appeal from existing 
newspapers, and The Majority only lived for a week or two. 

The one thing which could compete for public attention 
at the beginning of the year with the Liberal triumph 
was the launching of the Dreadnought in February. There 
had already been some stimulation of interest, because of 
the secrecy attending the construction of the ship, and 
still more because of the amazing fact that she had been 
laid do-wn in October with the intention of launching her 
in February and completing her for sea within eighteen 
months—a feat unprecedented in naval construction. 
Now that she was launched, it was obvious that she reprc- 

See p, 88. 
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sejited a startlingly new theory of design, the result of 
the deliberations of a special committee, whose report had 
been kept secret. Two main characteristics of the Dread¬ 
nought marked her oft at once from all other battleships. 
Her immense sides were imbroken by any casemates— 
any of the recessed or projecting semicircles that had 
hitherto diversified the outlines of warships ; hers were 
as clean and simple as the sides of an ocean liner. Secondly 
she was designed to carry only one type of gun, and that 
a large one—^ten 12-mch guns mounted in barbettes ; 
the absence of secondary armament freed her from any 
necessity for openings m her watertight compartments. 
Moreover the clearness of her lines would help to give 
her speed. She was to steam twenty-one knots, against 
the eighteen and a half which had hitherto been the 
swiftest pace of a battleship. She marked at the same 
time an advance in size, displacing 17,900 tons against 
the 16,500 of the King Edward the Seventh. It 
was well known that consideration of the naval 
engagements in the Russo-Japanese War—^the first 
time that modem warships had been in action—^liad 
largely dictated the new design. Tsu-Shima had been 
a “ heavy-gmi ” battle; and the purpose in view -was to 
create a battleship capable of inflicting the maximmn 
injury at the maximum distance, while herself offering 
the least holding ground for the enemy’s slrclls. It was 
remarked, with gratification, that a line of ten Dreadnoughts 
would be equal in fighting power to twenty Dominions 
or twenty Agamemnons (the two latest previous types), 
and at the same time would be much easier for an admiral 
to handle. A suitable footnote to the launching of this 
great ship was provided later in the year by the wonder¬ 
fully efficient gunnery scores made by the various fleets 
at gun practice ; the percentage of hits to shots had ap¬ 
proached eighty; and the presence of Captain Percy Scott 
at the Admiralty was a guarantee of continued efficiency. 
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remissions of taxation (the coal-duty was removed, and a 
penny was taken off the tea-tax), showed intentions sound 
enough to please the financiers. The most anxious period 
of the year for the business world was in October, when 
^e failure of the Knickerbocker Trust Company in New 
York brought about a nm on the banks there. A panic 
followed in Wall Street; one bank after another suspended 
payment, and for a few days the whole credit system of 
the United States was in danger. In London, besides 
the inevitable disturbance of the stock markets by the 
failures and the uncertainty, there was the “ pinching ” 
effect of the heavy call for gold from the United States. 
Ihe treasury of that country ordered an immediate coinage 
of three millions sterling in gold, but fifteen millions had 
also to be drawn from London. The Bank Hate rose at 
once, and went as high as 7 per cent. ; at that figure 
the influx of gold was suflicient to meet the strain, and, 
though the depressing effects of the panic lasted for some 
time, the English markets came very well out of the 
trouble. The most interesting operation in England at 
the moment was an amalgamation of some of the largest 
.soap manufacturing companies. It attained more than a 
.stock market notoriety, because it was violently attacked 
by certain newspapers as the beginning of a monopolist 
trust which would capture the retail trade, and prevent 
honest competition in either price or quality of soap. 
These newspapers worked up their indignation on behalf 
of the poor washerwoman, and other such members of tlie 
community not often within the purview of the editors 
concerned. When the indignation reached the point of 
accusing Messi’s Lever Brothers of selling short weight, 
the latter entered a libel action, which ended in the 
following year in an agreed verdict of £50,000 damages 
and costs. Another important trade matter of the 
year was the meeting in England of the International 
Federation of Ma.ster Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 

S 
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work, was England’s knowledge of extensive purchases 
of armaments on the part of the Boers, since 1896. 
It is true that Captain Yoimghusband,^ from the point 
of view of a traveller, and Lord Rosmead, from the 
official point of view, both expressed the opinion that 
these armaments were for defensive purposes. But 
could such a distinction at this time be drawn ? It could 
not. Temper on the Rand had risen to such a height that 
no one could say what the alarm of the Boers would regard 
as an implicit ultimatum. England’s massing of troops 
on the Colonial frontiers in September, too, was a move¬ 
ment of alarm, and not of offence. At any time during 
1899 the Boers might have decided that, for their own 
safety, they must push Great Britain back. 

At the time of the Jameson Raid, England had been 
startled by the revelation of a state of feeling of which 
she had had no warning.® Now again feeling on the spot 
had settled the question. But this time the formal case 
had been prepared alongside the events; and it was a 
ease that fitted exactly with Mr Chamberlain’.s mind. 
He adopted with real enthusiasm dcmamls for con¬ 
stitutional progress, administrative refonn, and the 
well-being of industry. At the time when the Uitlaitders’ 
petition was sinking into English minds, and preparations 
for a meeting between Sir Alfred Milner and President 
Kruger were taking place, Mr Rhodes was in England. 
He had come for more capital for his railway projects in 
now British South African territories, and he had been 
to Berlin for an interview with tlu? (hn'inan Emperor. 
This visit, carefully chronicled, could but stimulah; the 
public imagination of liis great schemes at thi! very 
moment when British enterprise in South Africa was 
represented as being checked by the Boers. IVfr Rhodes 
raised his capital wMiout much difficulty (though it was 

i SotUh Affim of To-Dti}\ page loi. 

^ Vol L, page 384, 
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believed that he had vainly tried to interest the Treasury 
first), and announcement of the fact was accompanied 
by the comment, “we must firmly ujihoid the flay. 

The meeting between vSir Alfred Milner and Mr Kruger 
took place at Bloemfontein on aoth May. Sm Alfred 
Milner proposed that Mr Kruger should grant a fi\ c y eais 
retro-active qualification for the franchise, with adcspiatc 
(not proportionate) representation in the K,aad of tlu; 
Uitlander population. Kruger’s reply was an offer of 
a seven years’ qualification, and five members out of 
a total of thirty-one, in the Ilaad. For the moment 
it seemed to casual onlookers in England that Jlvruger 
was softening. They did not realise that in Iviugc t s 
stipulation that his proposed grant should be accompanied 
by England’s agreement to rcfc^r to arbitration any 
difficulties arising in future between !*;ngland and tin; 
Transvaal lay all the old battered question of “ suzer¬ 
ainty ” ; and that to have granted this clause wouhi have 
been to grant that England hold no peculiar ivl.ation to 
the Transvaal. On the whoki the genera! Englisli feeling 
in June and July was that President Kruger was simwing 
he could bo squecw:d, and to our adsanlage. 'I'hat 
was the sense in which Milner’s notorious dcspal<-h was 
interpreted. The despatch, though dated .■Jib -May, was 
not published until 1.3th .bine, wlieu a lrans\ual Blue 
Book was issuc<l, Milner wrote: “I'he speelaele of 
thousands of British .subjects kept permanently in llu* 
position of Helots, constantly ehufing uiid.a- nn<ioubfed 
grievances, and calling vainly to her Majesty .s trovaam- 
ment for redress, does steadily undta-mine the intluenee 
and reputation of Oreat Britain, and the respeet. for the 
British Government witliin t.he Queen’s dominions ” ; 
he further expressed his Ixdiel that tin* time fiad arrived 
for “ some striking proof of the intention of her .Majesty s 
Government not to be ousted from its position in South 
‘ The'l'inu's, April iKpo. 
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Africa.” That despatch appeared to many level-headed 
persons in England, in no way predisposed to the Boers, 
to be exaggerated and rhetorical ; “ Helot ” was a 
ridiculous word to employ. But still the hope prevailed 
that strong language was being used as a preventive. 
In Jime and July a Franchise Bill was under discussion 
in the Raad, and the Afrikanders of the Cape were active 
in persuasion in support of it. During its discussion it 
received practically the form of Kruger’s offer at Bloem¬ 
fontein. Comments of newspapers and English public 
men upon it were for a while non-committal. July was 
not far advanced, however, before English comment was 
clear. Two conditions were attached to the proposed 
franchise : one, that applicants must produce a certificate 
of continuous registration of residence in the Transvaal; 
and the other that the new burghership would not be 
made permanent until the first Raad elected tinder the 
new conditions had pronounced upon it. It was instantly 
pointed out, with regard to the first condition, that 
registration had been allowed by the Tran.svaal authorities 
to fall practically into disuse; few Uitlanders, if any, 
could produce such certificates- With regard to the 
second, the members for the Rand would be so far in 
a minority that no one could take seriously a franehi.se 
dependent on reconsideration by the Raad. Those 
misgivings were fatal; the Uitlanders were afraid of 
divesting themselves of their existing nationality, in 
order to become burghers, without the assurance of being 
in their new state a considerable and forcible body. 

From this time on the negotiations with the Transvaal 
in effect ceased to hang on the franchise. Mr Chamberlain 
sent, towards the end of July, a despatch proposing the 
setting up of a joint commission to examine the Transvaal’s 
new measure; and the controversy thenceforward turned 
on whether or no Great Britain still could claim suzerainty 
over the Transvaal. For that was the sense in which the 
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Boers iaterpreted this proposal. Little couM be hoped 
from such a discussion. It had been raised (unng 

between Mr Chamberlain and Dr Leycis, witli snial 
profit. The Transvaal then maintained that the clanii^ to 
suzerainty had been dropped in the London Convention 
of 1884 : Great Britain maintained that it had never 
been intentionally dropped^ and that the mere absenec* 
of the term from the opening passage of that coiiventiois 
proved nothing, since that passage was not 
a preamble. 

The controversy had now ceased to be one of reasoning 
and representation of grievances. It had bared the old 
root of dislike and suspicion, and had entered upon a 
course, the issue of which could only be the rransyaal s 
surrender of its claim to be an independent soventign States 
or war. It is most important to note this <*hangctd aspciei. 
Suzerainty was not a necessary condition for oI>taining 
redress of the Uitlanders’ grievances. Thc^ fa<Jt that, after 
the futile discussion of 1898, it now reappcaiTd ns iii 
the last resort the vital question, showed that ea<*h of the 
negotiating parties had come to tiu! eunchision ifiat iltv 
aim of the other party was liostile. Tin* ch^spiifehes ^ 


^ The character and dates of llie exchanges I'M* luifile sel 
out as follows :— 

(a) British despatch proposing a joitil rriiii- 

mission .... * Aiiit- 

(h) Transvaal reply, declining tins, ;i»d pr**-. 
posing instead a five yearn* retru-ai ti\«’ 
franchise, and an increase of sea hi in the 
Raad, on conditions ainotinling to rrrofp 
nition of the Transvaal as a Hovereign nl i -dli Aiig 
(c) British reply, insisting on suzerainty . Aug 

(r/) Transvaal reply denying suzer.iiiHy, with* 
drawing the last offer, pn^po.sing to revt’if 
to the joint commission, and asking f»n* 
explanation of movements (d troops on 
the Natal frontier , . . ami Hc|rt 

(e) British reply, refusing to revert, and Hialiiig 
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exchanged during September were a mere gaming of time. 
OntheBoer side this time was occupied in such preparations 
as the burning of the veldt, to hasten the growth of new 
grass for the horses during a campaign; the driving off 
behind the Drakensberg of the cattle and sheep of the Free 
State, which were accustomed to wander on the Natal 
boundary at pasture ; and in accumulation of stores at 
Volksrust, Vryheid, and Standerton. On the British 
side there was an increase, gravely inadequate to the event, 
but in itself considerable, of the forces in the South 
African colonies. The first move was made on 6th July, 
when two companies of Royal Engineers and departmental 
corps, and a group of officers, including Colonel R. S. S. 
Baden-Powell and Colonel Plumer, were ordered to South 
Africa, “ to organise the residents, as well as the police 
and local forces, at various points on the frontier.” On 
9th August two battalions of infantry were ordered to 
Natal; and the announcement was made that 11,000 men 
were being held ready in India. After the Cabinet Council 
of 8th September (the summoning of which was so eagerly 
discussed that it was obviously treated by popular 
opinion as practically a Council of War) the Indian 
drafts were ordered to embark. 

Whether a stronger or more united Liberal Opposition 
in the British Parliament could have checked the course 
of these events must remain uncertain. Mr John Morloy 

1hat H.M. Govcniinent proposed now to 
formulate proposals de novo . . 8th Sci)t. 

(/) Transvn,al reply, expressing surprise at this 
communication, and again proposing to 
revert to a joint commission . . i6th Sept, 

(g) British reiteration of the despatch of 8th 

September .... 22 nd Sept. 

(A) Boer despatch, requesting to know what 
decision H. M. Government had taken as 
to new proposals .... 3 olh Sept, 
(i) Boer ultimatum .... pl^h Oct. 


f 
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was regarded as almost the only real Liberal of command- 
ing power in a perfectly clear frame of mind ; and lie, ■with 
a small band of comrades, among whom must be mentioned 
Mr Courtney, Mr Philip Stanhope, Mr G. E. llusscll, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr Labouchere, had the courage, 
at the moment when the Jingo spirit was rising in England, 
to hold meetings of protest. By the middle of September 
the police were warning the conveners of such gathering.s 
that organised interruption might at any moment amount 
to breaking-up the meeting. That this band of Liberals 
was comparatively small need not be attributed to a mere 
inclination on the part of the rest to surrender to a violent 
current. There was, as has already been said, much in 
the Liberal party that necessarily resporuktd to a skilful 
statement of such gidevances as taxation without re¬ 
presentation, monopolist control of trade, mismunagenumt 
of administration, and corruption in high place.s. Th(^ 
questions whether or no these grievances were so urgent 
as to demand instant redress, whether a few years Avoidd 
not have seen profound changes in the dominanl person¬ 
alities of the Transvaal, may indeed hav<^ i»een imporlant 
—may have been even the root of tlie mailer - but, weie 
certainly difficult to present, and uninspiring in a. time of 
tense feeling. Theactual balanceof ojiinion in Uie Liberal 
camp was not quite fairly shown by the division taken 
at the meeting of the National Liberal Kederulion on 
13th December, when a resolution that “the -war was 
one which a wise statesmanship could and would have 
avoided” was carried by only 114i votes to 1)4. Wc had 
by then been at war for two months, and were* at that 
moment sustaining serious reverses. The more apposite 
fact is that a large body of Liberal ofjinion inclined 
to the view that, if the CJitlanders’ grievniuais tonid be 
shown to be exaggerated, Kruger’.s attitude was einndiy 
exaggerated. 

One other point remains to be noted. In an mtiele 
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in Tke Nineteenth Century ^ (valuable as appearing in a 
review not given to opposing public opinion) a contributor 
writing of the tone of the British Press during the month 
of October remarked ; “ Surely we never before went to 
wiir when there w’as so much uncertainty as to the casus 
belli" It might have been supposed that continuous 
comtnent on the relations between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal for six months before the war might have in- 
stnuded the public. The truth perhaps was that England 
had never acquired a real relation w'ith her colonies. 
A long period of iuclificrencc to them, in which self- 
government was readily graiituxl, and responsibilities were 
dormant, bad been succeeded by a period of sentiment 
due largtdy to Mr Chamberlain. When war broke out, and 
offers of assistancie arrived from one colony after another 
the music; halls rang with songs about “ the lion’s cubs ” 
ami “ sems across the seas ” which could not but have been 
ludicrously offensive to any Colonial confronted with the 
audii;n(;cK that sang ibem. Those who opposed the war 
.spii'it in England were movetd, not only by their view of 
tin; policy that prc(;c;dcd it, but by a cionvietion that, in 
the minds of the great mass of the people, the undertaking 
was regarded with no proper sense of responsibility or 
.seriousness of purpose. 

' Novcmlxr iScjo. 
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December 1898 Sir William Harcourt had declined to lead 
any longer; and in the ensuing correspondence between 
him and Mr John Morley (which formed the vehicle for 
conveying Sir William Harcourt’s decision to the public) 
there had been exasperated revelations of the conflict of 
opinion, the sectional disagreements rife among Liberals. 
The deepest cause of division was one which in the next 
two or three years was to operate more and more violently 
—the division to be represented under the labels Liberal 
Imperialist and Little Englander. Ever since the Jame¬ 
son Eaid there had been within the Liberals a group which 
regarded with the utmost suspicion the Conservative 
policy of expansion, believing it to involve an immoral 
concentration of purpose on aggrandisement. The Soudan 
campaign and the annexation of the Soudan, so deeply 
altering our position in Egypt, provided food for this 
belief; the victory at Omdurman appeared to these men 
unnecessarily murderous, and the destruction of the 
Mahdi’s tomb and the exhumation of his body (deliber¬ 
ately undertaken to prevent a revival of fanaticism) they 
criticised as barbarous acts. This group, composed of 
active and energetic men, watching with gravest misgivings 
the trend of affairs in South Africa, was able to make its 
current of opinion a marked one in the party. On the 
other hand, many Liberals thought such views were too 
straitened, and that moreover they were coloured by an 
unpraiseworthy dislike and distrust of Mr Chamberlain’s 
personality. The rescue of the Soudan from the Khalifa 
was, they said, after all, an advance of civilisation in a 
dark spot of the earth; and, as for South Africa, it was 
strange for Liberalism to be in the position of defending 
a state of affairs in which half a population was being 
taxed without representation. (For, of course, the Little 
Englander’s criticisms of Mr Chamberlain’s methods in 
regard to the Transvaal were readily made to appear as 
a defence of President Kruger’s.) Tjord Rosebery w'as 
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I T is no part of the object of this book to relate in 
detail the progress of the war in South Africa; that 
has been done by works already in existence. The 
course of feeling in England, however, may provide some 
commentary on the war. 

Certainly, if we never entered on a war with less know¬ 
ledge of the root of it, we never entered on one in more 
complete ignorance of the quality of our opponents. Here, 
again, the absence of a genuine relation between England 
and the colonies was largely to blame. Had we had an 
honest respect for them, or they for us, such ignorance 
would have been impossible. But merely sentimental 
Imperialism was invoked; and it became ajjparent that 
the nation had but a sentimental view of its capacity for 
war, or of the task before it. (bmio prints in England on 
the very eve of the oiitlireak presented the Boer forceps as 
shambling regiments of bearded oafs, who grinned 'vacu¬ 
ously, and fell over their own rifles.^ It was part of the 
prevailing ignorance that they were nearly always repre¬ 
sented on foot. Again, although, in view of tlu' many 
alarmist statements that had been made about the. Boer 
armaments, there could liardly be ignorance of their pos¬ 
session of big and modern guns, yet tin; power of tlicseguns 
was unknown; and the personnel of tin; Boer artillery 
arm was believed to be poor, and far below a proper 
standard of training in such matters, for instance, a,s the use 

^ SeCj Punchy 4ih (jclobt*!* 1899. 
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of time-fuses. ^ The party capital made by the Conserva¬ 
tives out of the course taken by the Liberal Government 
after Majuba was now recoiling on them; their cry had 
always been that England had made an egregious surrender, 
that the Boers had only won a few chance engagements, 
in which we had been caught ill prepared, and that they 
could never have endured a campaign. The natural 
effect of this upon the public was to make it forget any¬ 
thing it had ever heard about the Boer’s fighting qualities 
in the early days of the Transvaal, and imagine that he had 
no power of acting as an army against an army. True, 
a general feeling existed, when the Boer ultimatum was 
issued on 9th October, that we had been caught before we 
had completed our arrangements : there were still con¬ 
tingents from India on the sea. But deficiencies, it was 
thought, could swiftly he supplied. General Buller was 
despatched as Cominandcr-in-Chief, and the transport 
service, which {.tiriusl out before many weeks were over 
to be one of the fe.w matters on which we could pride 
ourselves, began to make up as speedily as possible the 
numbers of our arms in South Africa. The common 
popular opinion was that the war would be over by 
Christmas. Even the numbers of the enemy in the field 
against us were vague to the last degree in the public mind. 
’To the end of the war accurate information on that point 
was hardly obtained. The most usual estimates in the 
Press ])ut tlio Boer forees at something between 25,009 
and .25,000. The British Fntelligeneo l)epa,rlu!ent, it 
appeared later, esUinaleil Uie. ’i'ransvaal men alone at 
22,000, a,lid the Orange !<’ree SLalers at 22,000. 

Before. General Buller reached the Cla|)c', England was 
facing the fact that her forces everywhere in Soutli Africa 
were on the defcsisive, and even dcsjierately on the defen¬ 
sive. Early exchanges in the north of Natal, the surrender 
of BritishfotccsatNiehuIson’sNck, the courageous, dogged 
■ I'he Tittm, iilli October iSpy. 

K 
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victory of Talana Hill, the dashing charges of Elands- 
laagte, had conveyed no particular message to the public, 
whatever they may have conveyed to the War Office, of 
revised opinions on the Boer marksmanship and the Boer 
artillery. But the succeeding stage, when it i)c:came clear 
that, even with the arrival of all the forces available, the 
war would have to begin at every point with recovery of 
our own territory, caused a great intensilication of bellicose 
feeling in England. It grew with such rapidil.y that, when 
Parliament met, as it was bound to do, to vke supplies, 
and an Appropriation Bill was introduced, only twenty- 
eight membois of the Opposition were fouiul to vote 
against it. The attack on the Goveimucnt for their policy 
had not, indeed, been a weak one. The amendment 
moved by Mr Philip Stanhope on the introduction of the 
Bill had produced one of the mcmorahle nights in the his¬ 
tory of the llous(f of Commons; the gallerit^s and the 
floor were alike crowded ; and Mr t^liamhcrlain Iiad spoken 
for three hours in the Government’s rlefciict'. But the 
division lobbies gave the first sign of that prevailing line 
of argument wliich ic^ft the fhidical shdwaris so few in 
uumber--the argument tiiat, whatever its merils, the 
war had now Ingmi, and to maintain protest against 
it could only add to tlie (iilliculties. 

Ihroughout ISOvr iniier there was no event to riausc any 
profound change in popular leeiing. ’I'he graieral view 
x*emairred tiiat t-lu^ Il(>cr ultimatnm had (^aught us wilfi our 
dispositions incomplete ; Imt the ade(|uaey of the <lisposi- 
tions themselves was not generally rpiesGoned. People 
settled down to take* in how our htrr'es lay i <‘arlv iu 
the month the iKwvsjiapcis began to publish daiiv small 
articles by “ military expcits,” with theobjeel of making 
comprehensible (o the ordiii.-uy readi'r a campaign which 
fiad, by the swilt!i(*ss of thc' Boer at la(*k, lak<'n an unex¬ 
pected foiiii. 1 Ik‘ (au'iny s lorees were in two main hodic's, 
one on the cast, be.sicging iaulysmiiJi, and another on thc 
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west, which, leaving Kimberley and Mafeking beleaguered, 
had penetrated southward as far as Belmont, in Cape 
Colony. The British attack, when the main body from 
England with General Buller and General Methuen had 
settled into jilace, would be delivered at these two points. 
Between these two points, though no equally considerable 
force of Boers had crossed the southern frontier of the 
Orange Free State, was a British division under General 
Gatacre. For the moment even the alarm caused by the 
revelation of the size and strength of the Boer guns was 
relieved ; on 30th October, Just before Ladysmith was 
completely invested, one of the last trains to run into the 
town Irrought a naval brigade, supplied by the cruiser 
Powerful ; and one of the happiest popular moments 
of the war was that in which it was known that the sailors 
had, by their own handiness, invented and made field 
carriages for some of their big guns. For this stroke of 
inventiveness. Captain Percy Scott, of the Pawerftd, 
became a pojxdar hero. The besieging of Ladysmith was 
less galling to people at homo (as it was now known to be 
less menacing to the besieged tliemselves) wlien the place 
had guns not incapable of replying to the enormous 
Creusot pieces which the Boers had dragged to the sur¬ 
rounding hill-tops. The naval brigade had brought with 
them several 12>pounder quick-firers, and even some of the 
big 4.7-inch guns. We had been caught at an extraordin¬ 
ary disadvantage in artillery. This small republic had 
moved into Irattlc guns of a size which had never hitherto 
been regarded as mobile pieces. But at last, when we 
had made our bitter discovery, wc had corrected our 
mistake in a way that might legitimately give us pride. 
Not only in Ladysmith, but also with General Buller at 
Chievely, and with General Methuen on the Orange River, 
there were by the beginning of November naval brigades 
with their big and efficient guns. 

Far less criticism ol the Government was taking place 
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than might have been expected. It was really saved 
from such consequences of its own apparent ignorance of 
the Boer resources by the fact that the Boers had attacked 
after a curt ultimatum. The result was that excuses w ere 
found for the Government, and the engagements at tlu; 
end of October and during November did not daunt 
the public at home. The battles of Talana Hill, Eiands- 
laagte, and Rietfontein in Natal, and those of Belmont and 
Enslin in Cape Colony, where General Methuen began hi.s 
advance on 22nd November, had lost us on an a'verage 
40 to 50 killed and 150 to 200 wounded. They had shown 
the disastrous efficacy of Boer marksmanship, andthepowc^r 
of the Mauser magazine rifle. But they had been buttles 
which had not shaken traditional opinion of t!ic IJrit isli 
army’s methods. True, it was already obvious that use of 
cover was the enemy’s strength, and it was also ob%-i()us 
that our methods were strangely ill adapted to meet a!i 
army entirely mounted; victory on our side was incon¬ 
clusive when the desperate winning of a hill revealed only 
bodies of the enemy scudding away on ponies out; of range 
of pursuit. But as yet England appeared (iml no 1 learf - 
shaldng quality in the war; the casualty lists wfTtt not 
yet ghastly; subscriptions to the relief funds and ji, 
patriotic enthusiasm seemed all that was speeiiiliy ealh-d 
for. A jest could still be made of the .subaltern .starting 
for the war and packing his polo-sticks, !)eeaus(r his i<ieH 
was that one would fight in the morning au<l have time 
for a little polo in the afternoon. 

Then, late in November, on the 28tli, oecurred a battle 
which gave pause even to the newsirijHU' reiuler ■ 
Methuen’s battle at the Modder River, '.riiis was not 
so much because it was more costly in life than oUkt.s hud 
been—^the casualty list amounted to about 450 ns that 
it showed the Boers to be under leadership and discipline 
of a wholly unexpected kind. They had waitctl in uaper- 
ceived entrenchments for the advancing force, and had 
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reserved their fire till the British were within 700 
yards. They had dug their trenches, not on the slopes, 
to which artillery fire would naturally be directed, but on 
the low plain. After the first outbreak of the Boer fire 
the British had dropped to the ground, and, save for a 
force which managed to work round the Boer flank, had 
spent the whole long day lying flat on the spot where they 
had been checked, firing at the rare and elusive marks 
the Boers gave them, while the artillery on both sides 
kept up a more obvious battle. This engagement was the 
first to startle England with certain facts which very .soon 
became painfully evident. One was that the Boers were 
able to carry out secretly entrenching operations on a verj' 
large scale, so that an army could move unsuspectingly 
on to groimd completely dominated by rifle-fire with acetur- 
ately known ranges. A second was that in such eases 
the force immediately under fire%vas reduced to suaictliiiig 
like immobility ; it could not retire, any more than it 
could advance, and was confined to maintuiniug a day¬ 
long rifle duel, with the disadvantage that it lay itself in 
the open, while its enemy was under cover. A thinl was 
that magazine rifles combined with marksmanship as 
good as that of the Boers rendered it impossible to carry 
such trenches save by more or less prolonged turning 
movements. 

However, the main army under Buller had yet to move, 
and such lessons as there may have been in the Modder 
River battle were not pressed home. The name; of Cronje, 
the Boer commander at this point, had not ye;!, ae*hi(;vcd its 
grimmest hold upon the public mind. A general sense 
that modern war produced ordeals of which the most 
acute military authorities could have no ])rcvi<)us concep¬ 
tion remained the leading idea. This caused an outbreak 
of resentment against the critical and even jeering tone 
current in the Continental Pre.ss. There might, indeed, be 
little excuse for our ignorance iii the matter of artillery; 
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but no one, it was maintained, could possibly have been 
prepared by theory for the lessons we were k‘arning in the 
power of the modern rifle well used. C.onserjucntl\ it 
were better for nations not undergoing the fiery ordeal 
to be thankful that the lesson was laid before them at no 
cost to themselves, and to preserve some show of respectful 
observation. The CJerman Emperor and Ein}>ress were 
just at this time in Ei^giaml, visiting tlut Queen at indsor. 
It was acknowledgc?d that the visit was well meant;; but 
a people on the verge of exasperation felt that at sucli a 
time sympathy was rather too ostentatious to be met with 
real gratitude. The Queen herself was remaitiing away 
from her beloved Balmoral, in order that the peopU* 
might feel her as little witlulrawn as might he in a time ol 
trial. Aged and infirm as she now was. she* had insp(*eted 
the composite regiment of Household (‘avalry which 
for South Africa in November. The country thouglil ot 
her with sorrow ; that at this far period of lu,‘r long reign 
her people shouhl he a,t war seenu^d to most of her subjinis 
likely to be an anxiety too gn^al for Ikt lailitig str<*ngth. 

Acceptance of the Kaiser’s sympatheUe interest was 
rather hindered than helptsl t^y a delivensi by 

Mr Chamberlain in November, in whioh he spoke of tlu* 
possibility of a. triph? uud(‘rstandijig bet\ve<'n Isngland. 
the United States, and (hamaiiy. Ife show<‘(! in this a 
curious failure of his usual eapaeify for gauging pul)li<* 
opinion; and he prol)ab!y nev<*r in his life made* a less 
popular suggestion* To !)egin with, it. sounded like a 
half-admission, at a ttiosl; inopportum* monnid, that we 
were nervotis about our general position. T!u‘n it als<» 
appeare<i to In* a rath<*r adiilahny aekiaovkslgnuent of the* 
fact that Kngkuxl was relh*ved l)y thr Kaiser’s eareful 
abstention from aipythiiig whi(‘!i itiighl In* taki*u as an m- 
couragem(‘nt to tlx* IhH^rs. I’lH'ri* w<ia* a good man\' who 
felt that Mr Chamberlain ha<l pri‘sumed <ai the imdoui)led 
pre-c!ninenee h(* had gainetl by re<*t‘nt (‘Vents, and imagined 
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that he had shown himself capable of directing a Welt- 
politik, or at least that his countrymen would now be¬ 
lieve him capable of it. He was immediately undeceived. 
The speech had, even from the organs of his own party, 
the chilliest treatment; and, although criticism of the 
Government was for the most part held in check on 
the Ministerial side, Mr Chamberlain very nearly did it the 
disservice of precipitating such criticism by propounding 
large ill-digested ideas at a moment when the Government 
was displayed as managing none too competently the 
business already on its hands. 

But all such feeling was swamped, before December was 
half over, in a shock of bewildemient, and furious deter¬ 
mination to undere.stiraate no more a demand wliich 
had suddenly grown appalling. The “ Black Week ” of 
llth-16th December made the war the frightful reality 
which it had not yet been, in spite of patriotic songs and 
enthusiastic leave-takings of regiments and endless talk 
of war. On the Monday in that wec'k the new.s was pub¬ 
lished that General Gataere, moving in the ini<lway region 
between the two main armies, which luid hitherto pro¬ 
duced no encounters of great importance, had inarche<l 
his men by night, almost certainly under treacherous 
guidance, into a fatal ambuscade. Ilis troops, not having 
yetexperienced, as Methuen’s army had, the completely im¬ 
penetrable character of the rifle-fire of entrenched Boers, 
had attempted to rush the hills from w'hieh tlu'v were 
being shot down. The result w'as that a. mere v(‘itmant 
of the force could be extricated from the trap, and llxaigli 
only twenty-six were killed, and about s(!venty wouiuled, 
six hundred had been taken j)risoners, and two guns 
lost. By itself this disaster at Stormberg would have 
been serious, but not terrible; it w^as blackened bj' 
what followed. On the Thursday came news of a disaster 
which was wholly dreadful. Methuen had advanced from 
the Modder River, where, after the ultimate success of his 
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turning movement had caused the abandoninent of the 
Boer trenches during the night, he had restecl his men (vvho 
had fought three battles in a week during November) and 
received some reinforcement. Cronjc was known to have 
occupied the time in entrenching a new position at IVIugers- 
fontein; and against this Methuen now moved, \7hat 
England heard was that, marching in the darkness into 
wire entanglements before the trenches, which had givt;n 
the alarm, a column nearly 4000 strong had been 
absolutely cut to pieces by concentrated rifle and niacdiino- 
gun fire, before it had taken open order. The Highland 
Brigade, led by General Wauchope, which had come tjp 
fresh and eager among the latest of Methuen’s reinforce¬ 
ments, had been the main body of this column, and upon 
them had fallen the worst and most murderotts slaughter 
of the war. No less than COO had gone down, ineluding 
the General, in the first few minutes. Again, ns at the 
Modder River, the dreadful opening of battle was f(tllow<*d 
by a long day of fighting at a cruel disadvantage. More 
troops were moved up rapidly, some flanking :if tacks 
by the Boers were held off, artillery fell to work against 
the trenched hills, and regiment after regiment took up 
the rifle duel. But no turning movement, eouhl be 
attempted after such a disastrous heginning to the ladtle. 
The lines of Magersfontein I'emaincd victorious, and 
Methuen withdrew again to the Modder Rive-r. J'lnglund 
faced for the first time a casualty list wlikdi numbered 
all but 1000, of which over 700 were in the 
Highland Brigade. Then, all too soon on this <l<‘f(!uf, 
came the news that Buller himself had faiks! as <'om- 
pletely in his first movement in force. Her<* again the 
Boers had amply entrenched themselve.s on hills north 
of the Tugela River. The attack uf)on them laid been 
repulsed, again with a casualty list of almost 1000 men, 
but the centre of disaster here had been, not a sudden 
overwhelming slaughter of men, but the; loss of no less 
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than ten guns. Two batteries of field artillery had 
advanced to an exposed spot within 1000 yards of the 
enemy’s position, and the Boers shot down horses and 
men Avith such deadly accuracy and rapidity that only a 
tiny group was at last left to take refuge in a hollow, 
leaving the guns bare on the plain. A gallant effort to 
save them was led by three of Buller’s aides-de-camp, 
and two guns were actually rescued. But the remaining 
ten fell into the Boers’ hands. The troops were with¬ 
drawn to camp, leaving 970 on the field, and 2.50 prisoners. 

So the week ended. There had been often enough in 
English history battles far more bloody, and campaigns 
in most Avays more terrible. But they had not occurred 
in days of cheap newspapers and instantaneous trans¬ 
mission of news. Casualty lists then Avere lump sums, 
impersonal round figures ; certainty came but long after¬ 
wards to homes which through the months had lost their 
men without knoAving it ; and although the slow dis¬ 
semination of news meant a perpetual wat<;lifulnc.ss and 
anxiety it must have been of a duller kind than the 
sensation of sharing almost at the moment in defeat. 
The Black Week indeed brought war liome. The lists of 
names occupying column after column of the newspapers, 
the sombre crowds waiting round the door of that room 
in the .War Office where the lists were issued, the knoAv- 
ledge that the whole of our boasted arms Avcre reduced 
to the pause of defeat, bit as with acid. For the moment 
life ran more dumbly in England than it had run since the 
early days of the Indian Mxitiny—dumbly, and yet in¬ 
tensely. It was one of the grim signs of that week that 
women then first began to buy ncwspapei-s, as men do, 
from the sellers in the streets. 

The Government acted now ])romptly, and acted Avell, 
both from the point of view of the conduct of the war and 
from the point of view of restoring confidence at home. 
It was announced on tlie Monday morning of the foIloAving 
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generally looked on as leader of the Liberal Imperialists, 
but here again a side current was working. A good many 
Liberals who had little sympathy with anti-Tinperialism 
considered that Lord Rosebery showed a propensity 
towards sentimental jingoism, and was too ready to treat, 
the acquisition of any swamp in South Africa as of 
greater importance than conditions in England. Then* 
was prevalent also a feeling that the Liberal party had 
let slip its opportunity of guiding democratic impnls<‘. 
Mr Gladstone, we have seen, had frankly held his leader¬ 
ship from 1886 to 1894 for one purpose only—Ilonu' 
•Rule; he had been followed by Lord Rosebery, w'ho 
had shown little sympathy for democratic movements; 
and Lord Rosebery had been succeeded by Sir WilUntn 
Harcomt, who was in every sense a Whig. That flu- 
urgent need, as well as the propelling force, of Social 
Reform seemed to have passed the party by was the 
feeling of a letter published in 1899 by a group of ymujg 
Oxford Liberals—^unknown at the time but to be known 
hoitourably enough before long. In this year they' addeil 
to the resources of Liberalism a w(?ckly organ- Thr 
Speaker. 

In view of the dissensions among Liberals, it was small 
wonder that Professor Goldwin Smith, writing one of his 
letters of a looker-on from Canada, should say that what, 
was wanted in 1899 was rather a party than a leader. 
But it was with the choice of a leader the disagrcenn-nts 
at the moment were most concerned. The diflicultic-s of 
this choice were so ludicrously public that The Daily jMnil 
rushed in with the proposal of a plebiscite as to the futtjre 
policy of the party and who should be its leader. It was 
all very well to say, as some Liberals did,* that the divi¬ 
sions and manoeuvres were confined to the House of 
Commons, and counted for little in the country at large. 

* See, for iastance, an article by Dr Guinness Rogers It* The 
NinsteeiUh Century, January 1899. 
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^veek— 18 th December—that Lord Roberts had been klmki «n 

appointed to the chief eomniand in South Airiea, and , Crofttrs 

that Lord Kitchener of Khartoum would aeeomjiany liim ■ . yard inei 

as Ids Chief of Staff. Nothin^*' could ha\-c administered a solid Int 

more immediate or moi'e vivilyiiif>;’ tonic, .vii adored old artisans 

soldier, whom men ■would follow anywiicrc and anyhow, Great lai 

who.se reputation rang with talcs of tight places brilliantly cona, rai 

faced, and a young soldier who seiaued to have a cold Scotlancl 

imastonished genius lor victory—the thouglit of these d • Both i 

two put fresh lioart into England. It was intimated that given, th 

no formal .supersession of General Rnller was intended -• pcoiile v 

and indeed it had been clear that he too had a most drums !i 

valuable gift of making men follow him and believe in and bra; 

him, even in defeat—but that the develoinnent of events Nothing 

had shown that what was intended to be the main attack those tci 

on the Boers, and as such had iieen undertaken l»y iiini as Our loss 

Commander-iU'Chief, had become a more or less partial lace,ab 

attack. As both our main armies at pre^.t.'u! in llie held distinct 

were deeply engaged, it was necessary now to make fresh , collar wi 

dispositions, and to have a ConimaiKier-in-Cliier ap.-irt masked 

frojn both of the armies in eiieek- I'im utmoune<'meiil of the new 

these appointments was followed by a gre.'il outburst of was to i 

cntliusiasm for extending the scope of oiii' forces. Jairge mounte 

contingents from the colonics, offered while the iiegotial ions . vfOtk. 

worii running their last stage, had been aeeejtU'd ; and thepict 

some had been operating with tlu' British forces fm- wi-eks p ranksci 

past. Others were being raised, and lutw with (piiekeiied the eye 

pace. In England a great call was made ibr yeomanry. i Courag 

If the Boers emdd ruisea foret; entirely moimlcd. and hmv [ up a .si 

us the result in an ashmisiiing moinlity, could not a fox- crawl tl 

hunting nation do tlie same V In ever\ siiirc men an- WIm< 

sweredtlieeall. .At tin* same time inf:mtr\' volunteers were he.seen 

asked for, and the City of London in especial set itself to the OJw 

raise a regiment and eipiip the men entirely :il its own for tin* 

expense. The end <>f tlie year was birw/.iiig with <-!irnlliiigs, gone in 

drillings, eipiippiiigs ; Jjondon was lull ol men in nt'W tiu‘(|ti! 
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khaki uniforms, who were made free of every music hall. 
Crofters and gillies and miners and hard-muscled ship¬ 
yard men from Scotland, farmers’ sons, squires’ sons, and 
solid laboui’crs fi'om the English counties, clerks and 
artisans from the towns, all poured into the new forces. 
Great lairds like Lord Lovat, rich men like Lord Strath- 
eona, raised their own bodies of horsemen, tlie former in 
Scotland, the latter in Canada. 

Both in equipment and in such hurried drill as could be 
given, the learning of lessons began to be evident. Already 
people were saying that, just as flying colours and beating 
drums had disappeared from modern warfare, so scarlet 
and brass, badges and pipeclayed belts were going now. 
Nothing that could give the least hold to the eye of one of 
those terrible marksmen in the trenches must he allowed. 
Our losses in officers had been especially sev(*r(“. Gold 
lace, a buckle here and there, a sash, had made them fatally 
distinct marks. Henceforth a tab more or less on the 
collar wnnld have to suffice. Brown leather belts, leather- 
masked sword-hilts, khaki-covered buttons, distinguished 
the new equipments that paraded London. I'lie less there 
was to tell an officer by, the better officer he ; the less a 
mounted man looked like a cavalryman, the better for his 
work. Command had begun to mean a new thing—not 
the picturesque, gallant figure standing up and keeping the 
ranks calm by parade of coolness, buthitting a i nan lietween 
the eyes for coming out unnecessarily from behind a stone. 
Courage in the ranks meant less the reckless, daring charge 
up a slope than the infinitely patiemt, infinitedy j)ainM 
crawl through a long day. 

What wendd come cjnt of the nielting-])ot could not yet 
be seen. '1'ha.t much, very much, had gone iu was jjcrhaps 
the one <-loav truth of the close of the year. That respect 
for llu' army’s hea<ls, and for the army’s olfieers, had not 
gone iu too is the greatest tribute that will <'\a'r he i)aid to 
the (pialities of tlie classes those men were tlrawn from. 





CHAPTER V 

THE ■\VAH, AND THE NATION (roniiNiicd) 

T H’K opening of the yea.r 1000 found the British 
public in a state of raw nerves. The first shoc^k of 
the Decc^niber disasters ha<l been too intense tor 
any petty expression at the moment; and the new com¬ 
mands ami tlie enthusiasm of (mlisirnent had carried tin* 
nation through Christmas, Presents for the troops in thi‘ 
field, headed by the Queen’s gift of a box of (‘hoeolaf.c* t,o 
each private soldier, occupied the minds and th<^ organ¬ 
ising capacities of a great many persons ; j)!um puddings, 
tobacco, cigarettes, and all kimis f>f er(*aiun‘ eondorts 
were sent out by l.ons. Publi<.usubsenpfi<)ris suj^ph/UKaitecl 
the private efiorts of all wlio bad friimdsor rckilions at the 
front; and though f.his kind of c'ffori might b<^ n^garded 
as rather trifling, if was a fa.r fn)m us(*less ilist.raetjon of 
thougfit, both a-t home and in the camps where' the vast 
miscellaneous distribuf ions w<‘re made*. 

But such a distraction (*ou!d not, !h' lasting, Kva*n if 
anxiety had not retunus! in otht'r wa 3 ^s, I be* news on 
0th January would have aroused it sharply* Throiigliout 
that day the telegrams in the <w<‘rniig ncwHpa|H*rs produced 
the most <Usturhing un(‘('rtniniy about Ladysinifh tliat 
had yet been expcTiern'tsi Tlu^ Boers liad at.taeke(l in, 
force, ami tlu! batt.h' was still raging <m ( a‘sa.r’s (’amp 
and Waggon Hill, Iavo of the garrison’s oiilposts, C)f 
course tint fatiurc of BulleEs n'licwing for<*e had prcwihmsiy 
caused appr<‘lH*nsions. Tuder the bombardment I^uiy- 
srnitli was known lobe enduringJtliad hardlyt)een regarded 
as likely to bear a, long siegis and that- ii lia<l not sur- 
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rendered before Buller could move was a matter for satis¬ 
faction. But with his defeat it became obvious that 
relief might be indefinitely delayed. Sir George White, 
the commanding officer in Ladysmith, had been magni¬ 
ficently reassuring. To a depressed message from Buller 
immediately after the battle of Colenso (they were in 
communication by heliograph and searchlight) he had 
answered that he could make his supplies last out, and 
had no thought of surrender. But strong assault by the 
Boers had hardly been anticipated in England (which had 
been consoling itself by saying that its enemy might be 
a deadly shot in trenches, but would not risk charging), 
so that the news of 6th January brought the real dread, 
whether, after more than two months’ siege, the holding- 
out of the garrison could include the repulsing of a vigorous 
attack. 

It did. Next day England knew tliat, after tlie shurj)C!st 
hand-to-hand fighting, in which the Devons and the 
Imperial LightHorse—a body of South African volunteers 
—'had for all time inscribed their names on the history of 
the siege, the Boers had been beaten off. But, at last, the 
nervousness had bitten too deeply to be lessened, even 
by such news, and such heroism. From now onwards 
the references to Ladysmith always betrayed a gloomy 
undercurrent of belief that the town must fall, and tlmt 
we had better make up our minds to the fact.^ The two 
other places, the beleaguering of which had not appeared 
so very important while our armies still scorned to be on 
the move, shared now in the strained national attention, 
Ladysmith, Kimberley and Mafeking came to stand for 
all the hopes and the confidence that had formerly }>cen 
given to the armies. Kimberley, whither Mr lihodes had 
gone just as the war broke out, was a place of some 
impoi'tance—^especially, to the Boers, when he was in it 
—and its siege was a normal piece of warfare. It was the 
‘ See Till) Times, i6tfi January 1900. 
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gate on that side of the Free State for myaHion The 
case of Maleking, however, was cliflcrcnt. lai 

the north, and not occupied by any bo<l\ o loops ion 
siderable enough to require isolation, the tmyii iiiighi 
apparently have been let alone, ihc; stoij o - a 
appears to be a story of unadulterated coiubativencss. 
The Boers decided to light there, and m the town was a, 
man delighted to oblige thera, Colonel badend owell. 
Neither side had anything strategic to gain. 

But all three places became equally important now to 
English feeling; worn nerves needed focussing points oi 
some kind to work at. Early in January there were signs 
that dissatisfaction with the Government was gathering 
to a head ; and the news of another costly action 
by Buller, without a step gained towards Ladysindh, 
produced an explosion of bittcrn<-ss. Starting rom his 

base on 10th January Buller had crossi'd th<' higela at two 

points a considerable distance west ol t olrnso. taking a. 
week for the operations, and on tin* 23rd part ol itis lon-c 
had captured, by the severest lighting, u hill called Spioii 
Kop, from Avhich it appcareil that the Boer treiu'lws <-ould 
be completely commanded. Hut owing to tla* (hspusitmn 
of the ground our artillery were unable tomasfer the Boer 
iirtillery turned upon th<* hill-top ; and after a mnideiiais 
clay in which men, forced Ijy the small eompass of the hill¬ 
top to lie in close formation, hatl been eruidl\ battered by 
Boer guns, the ground so expensively won was ubundoned, 
and by the 27th Buller was back again on the south side 
of the river. The delilxTatc strategy of fids buttle, the 
splendid gallantry of the assault, the great news titnt at 
last we held a position actually commanding the terrible' 
Boer lines, had been so cheering that the niintmneement 
of the withdrawal strained the tension in Engliuul l»eyond 
breaking point. The Government were roundly told that, 
they had muddled from heginuing to end ; Mr Ballour 'vas 
warned that his attitude under criticism was far too jauidy 
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and frivolous; the war had been a series of calamitous 
mistakes, relieved only by the courage and endurance of 
officers and men ; aird the result was that wo stood without 
a plan of campaign.^ Parliament met on 30th January, 
and although there may not have been much sympathy 
with extreme Liberal opinion against the war, the an- 
irouncement that a vote of censure would be moved by the 
Opposition leaders was certainly not regarded as a mere 
hampering of the Government. Ugly things were being 
said already of the War Office contracts, and stories were 
coming to England of the miserable quality of many of 
the contract supplies, of dangerous rations, of wretched 
forage; oven the ammunition was not above criticism. By 
the beginning of March it was becoming clear that in this 
matter too the grosse.st incompetence had been revealed ; 
and such serious instances were brought forward in the 
House of Counuons that a Select Committee was appointed. 
The Government had cairtain iionsolations tofall back upon. 
The uncxaiupletl trade iirosperity of the past year * wa.s 
a great asset; the revenue returns were very good, customs 
being up by £000,000 and oxei.se by over £1,000,000, with 
one quarter of tire financial year yet to run; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was evidently going to have 
a larger surplus than he had expected. Little legislation 
was proposed in the Speech from the Throne; a measure 
for reforming company law and a Moneylenders Bill were 
the only items of any importance. 

Meanwhile Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener had been 
assembling a considerable force at the Moddor River, 
combining new arrivals witli the existing army under 
Methuen. But their preparations were being made with 
new secrecy, and no word of them came through to soothe 
English irritation. A third movement by Buller, develop¬ 
ing into the capture, under cover of a bombardment, 

^ The Tlmes^ 27t!i January 1900; 

® See p.. 13. 
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startling even in this war, of Vaaikranz Hill, and ending 
once again in withdrawal, was received with exasperation. 
The losses this time had been lighter—a easiialty list of 250, 
as against the lamentable 1500 of Kpion Kop; but the 
popular nieknaining of Buller as tlie Bull-dog ” began 
to assume a rueful twist under this scries ol exhibitions 
of doggedness. A good many generals in South Africa 
paid heavily, less for uiistaki's of their own than for the 
all-pervading original mistake as to the task set us by this 
war. The battle of Vaaikranz took popular attention at 
the moment of T.ord Roberts’s lirst movement, and little 
Iieed was paid to the advance of tlic irighland Brigade 
towards the extreme right of the Boer position at Magers- 
fontein. So the excitement a few days hder was all the 
more keen, when England suddenly became awaie that, 
the watchfulness of the Boers having thus i.'een drawn 
towards their right, a large body of <*avalry, some 
5000 in iiumhcr, ha<I ridden hard round their left, 
crossed the IBoddt.r twenty-live miles east of Magi'rs- 
fontein, and pruetieally galloped past the only attempt 
made to stop it.. Almost befon* England ha<i had time to 
take in what had happened tlie musferinv of this Hying 
force ill the rear of i\I<‘thutMi’.s army, a.nd its iuundiing 
under the man wiio was henceforth to be a popular idol 
as a dashing cavalry man, Eem.'fal l'’reneh the news 
came that, covering 100 miles in four days, this swift 
march had raised the sii'ge of Kimberley. Lonl Boberts 
had got to work. Ituleed his gnat name .seemei! to act 
like a charm. On the very day wli<-n Kimberley was 
relieved, his infantry appeared in force on the extreme 
left of tlu! Boer lines, capturing as they wind, .laeobsdal 
(where the City Imperial Volunleers were for the first time 
in action); and tlii' grim Cronje, alaitueil for his eom- 
munieutions wil.li liis base. a,t. Bloi'mlonlein, had hurriedly 
abandoned his position; the awful trenehes of .Magers- 
fontein no longer loomed over us. Now ensued the most 
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tense peiiod of the war. Cronje niajiaged to pass the outer 
4 horn of Roberts s force; but if !io were to reach Bloem¬ 
fontein he must cross the Moddcr River, and there wgfc 
but three drifts available to him. Roberts held Klip 
Drift already. I’rench, hastening across from Kimberley, 
seized Wolveskratil Drift. Cronje turned to Paardeberg 
Drift, between the two—and the vice dosed on him. Ife 
lay in laager, and on 18th February Kitchener attacked 
him. It was a heavy battle, with 1100 casualties ; but 
it pinned Cronje into a narrow space of two miles, clinging 
to his waggons. So great was tire eluuige of spirit caused 
at home tluit, when Bidlcr now started again from camp, 
it almost seemed as if the renewed c’oniidenee reaching out 
to his men from England had infected them. lb* emn- 
pletoly changed his line of altaek, going this time to the 
extreme eastward of the (V)l(*nso position, eajdured 
HlangwaneHill, and, planting his guns then*, sent his Irish 
Brigade, under Cencral Fitzroy Dart, against the left-hand 
hills of the Boer line, lliciurious assault of the brigade 
was ehetiked, but it lay obstinately on the* sides of the hill, 
while Bnllcr behind it moved the rest of his arinv still 

fiirthcreast, lapping round the lines of Pieter’sinil. At the 
critical moment of his operations, England woke one day 
to the news that, after anotln'r attack on Cronje’s luagei-, 
in which the C anadians, leading the v'^an with the Conlons, 
had pushed a handful of men into a position enfilading the 
Boer trenches, Cronje had surrendered uneonditioimlly, 
and hetwec.u •H)00 and '5000 prisoners ha<l I)een taken 
at a blow. On the top of the exultation ennie the 
eoinplelv sueciess of HnlU^i*. ft, had been nnr)Mi(‘r hanl 
tight; the (..oliinso tr(*n(‘!ies had not lieen hurriedly 
des(‘rted at the last, as the Magersfonlein trenches had 
been; the eusnalty list reached 1(;00. But no more 
remained to do hem, thougli at, the inoinent; this eonld 
hanlly he lielievi'd by tlie army, bord Dundonald, 
venturing greatly, took a eonfile of sriuadrons of South 
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African light horsemen cantiously forward.^ Hardly a 
shot was fired npon them, and m the evcanng of 28th 
February the Ladysmith siege was over, and the garrison 

couple of days had changed the whole aspect of the 
war. A notefrom the Presidents of the two Boer r<>i)uhhes 
to the Prime Minister, suggesting that, now British iirestigc 

was restored, peace terms might be <li.scussed, was buislied 
aside as beneath consideration, save* as a sign of conscious¬ 
ness of defeat For the note still spoke* of the rc^puhlics 
as sovereign international states/’ Bellieosc tein|K'r 
rose again hotly, and the war spirit, whicdi had been purgeci 
of some of its more vulgar elements cliiring the weeks of 
depression, became again pervaded with boastfulness* 
Yet on the whole the nation had cau‘^<‘ for [>rid<* in the 
story of the Ladysmith siege. It had b<*ru a. <‘rur! oni\ 
Incessant bombardment and enteric fensw had literally 
decimated the men, without l)rcaking their courage*. 
Officers who could ill be spared ha<! (alien ; a month Indon* 
the end of the siege one of the best kianvii o! flat war 
correspondents, G. W. Steevens, who had made inure than 
a passing reputation for himscif in lilerature, had died. 
Nowthatthe wholcstory was comingout, it was gralif \ tng 
to find that here, at least, orga,nisa(ion had iH‘cn gnock the 
commissariat as well managed as if <‘ould ptjssibly have 
been, and the defences flawlc^ss. Of flic Kimhciicy siege 
much also was reported of the mosf. gailun! kind ; lacic of 
guns had been remedied by the ingcnuiiyof fhcdiamoml- 
mine engineers, who constructed u pi^ua* of artilUiv ; but 
here again bombardment had been terrirus and ns no naval 
gun had opportunely arrived in Kiinhciicy, the largc‘si 
Boer artillery had been out of our range* Ihii unfortun¬ 
ately the Kimberley story had h‘ss gratifying c!inp1<*rs. 
Mr Rhodes, who came to Knglaiid in April* pnldislual 
opinions bitterly criticising Colonel K(*k(a\ic*ln who Iiad 
been in command ; and thcuci wen? evidcn(*cs o! quarrels 
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in the town during the siege. Meanwhile the third siege 
upon which English eyes had turned early in the year, 
that of Mafeking, was providing extraordinary and even 
hilarious news. Colonel Baden-Powell was holding out, 

not only with courage, but with inextinguishable high 
.spirits. 

Early in March Queen Victoria drove through London, 
facing the fatigue in order that her people’s new sense of 
relief and hope might be provided with an outlet. On 
17th March, St Patrick’s Day, there was a general wearing 
of the shanircK^k, in recognition of the gallantry of Irish 
regiments; and it -was announced later on that royal 
recognition was to be accorded in the raising of a regiment 
of Irish Guards, to be added to the Household Brigade. 
Ihe wearing of the shamrock was a curious sign of a 
tendency now at work to express, not merely tlie feeling of 
patriotism, but patriotic dcmonsti-alions cn m«Awc. The 
Irish regiments had certainly been gallant; but not more 
.so, when all was said, than the Highlanders, the Lancashire 
men wiio fought Spion Kop, the west-country men in 
Ladysmith. ^ The mere chance that Ireland happened to 
have a sjiecial day of fo.stiv'al at the moment, however, 
served tlie purjiose of this new s])irit of acting in crowds. 
Ihc habit continued to distort values during the war* 
for ofteii the prominence of this or that event depended 
on its hitting or missing some iiojuilar impulse. 

A few days after th(" Paardeberg surreiulcr, every detail 
of which was eagc'i ly welcomed in London, wilh the central 
picture of tlK> ovi'rweening Crouji! himself at last made 
visible^-a sullen, bearded, lliick-sct man in a slouch hat, 

riding in to his sulanission.Lord Iloherts moved towards 

Bloemfontein. Two battles were fought on the way, at 
Poplar («rove and Brief on Lein ; but victory was in the air, 
and Bloemfonlein w'as oeenpied on BJth March. Every¬ 
one I’i^joieed in the {irospect of rest for men and horses 
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Even if that were true for the moment, it necessarily 
ceased to be true before very long, since Members of Parlia¬ 
ment inevitably put their own points of view before their 
constituents, and the latter, in approving or disapproving 
them, began to share in the same divergences. 

The third party in the House of Commons—^the Irish 
Party—was at this time ineffective too. In the autumn 
of 1898 there had been an attempt, headed by Mr John 
Dillon, to close the breach caused seven years earlier by 
the disastrous accompaniments of the fall of Parnell: 
the attempt was renewed early in 1899. But it had 
failed; the party remained in two unequal sections, and<> 
as a whole, was morose and powerless. Lord Rosebery’s 
coolness towards Home Rule ^ seemed to have its sequel 
this year in a statement from Sir Henry Fowler that the 
Liberal alliance with the Irish was at an end. ® It was true 
the formula employed said that the Irish party felt itself 
stronger in independence of English parties ; but here was 
another source of cleavage for Liberal opinion. There 
were many Liberals who could not but bitterly resent 
the suggestion that certain of their colleagues looked on 
Home Rule as a policy to be taken up or set down at 
convenience. 

When we turn from this confusion in politics to the 
world of commerce we come on a state of things that 
might have apparently given unmitigated cause for satis¬ 
faction. At the opening of 1899 the prospects in all 
trades were good. Shipbuilding had risen to a record 
output in 1898, and it showed no tendency to slacken. 
The White Star ship Oceanic was launched in 1899 and, 
with her length of 705 feet and tonnage of 17,040, she 
opened a new era of colossal merchant vessels. So great 
was activity in the spinning trade that the only apprehen¬ 
sion felt was lest too many mills were being erected. The 

> Vol i., page 349. 

* The Times, 3rd. February 1899. 
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What yet remained to do was looked at in a new spirit. 
The Free State Government had gone north to Kronstadt, 
and the east of the Free State was still alive with the 
enemy ; but doubt of our powers had ceased to gnaw us. 
Confidence was indeed so extraordinarily restored that it 
became positively volatile; a few weeks after this Lord 
Milner had to telegraph f rom Cape Town to urge the authori¬ 
ties at home to stop a constantly increasing stream of 
tourists. A war loan of thirty-five millions was readily 
taken up in March. Bearing interest at 2| per cent., 
the loan had been issued at 98|, and was subscribed eleven 
times over. The Budget which followed was, of course, 
largely a nullity, owing to the borrowings for the war. 
But it provided a good basis, tlie revenue being eight and 
a half millions above the estimate, and eleven and a Iialf 
millions above the previous year’s revenue. True, some 
of this was a fictitious increase. Customs and excise each 
accounted for an increase of nearly three millions; and 
much of this was undoubteilly due to premature clearances, 
since it was evident that new taxation was bound to be 
imposed. Consequently tin; jiresent fattening of the 
revenue only meant a shrinkage in the next year, and 
a partial defeat of the war taxation. Hut next year was 
a long way off; no one, whatever his jHisition, imagined 
for a moment in the existing ciremnstanees that we should 
have any considerable force in (he lield twelve months 
hence; and so the next; Budget, though it would have 
to carry some burden cif the past, would not ha\ <‘ to be a 
War Budget. In one respect, the present revenue returns 
were a real windfall; estate duty had come out at three 
millions over tiu^ e.sliniah*, largely owing to the death of 
“Chicago Smith,’’ a millionuire who had lived obsiairely 
in a London elul), and was luil little known to tliepubiie, 
until the deat h (iuti<“S on his proper! y brought, bllOO,000 
into the Kseluspicr. Lor (he eomiug year the (')ianeellor 
of the Kxehequer put livepen<*e on to the ineoim.-tax. 
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and by this and by enhanced duties on beer, spirits, 
tobacco and tea promised himself twelve millions. 

At the end of March and the beginning of April two 
occurrences in the Orange Free State chastened the over- 
sanguine. A force which had been operating east of 
Bloemfontein was ambuscaded in falling back on the 
town, the Boers lining a sunken watercourse in what 
appeared to be a harmless level plain. Cavalry and 
artillery rode unsuspectingly into the trap, and although 
the force was largely extricated, and conveyed across 
the river at anotlrer point, over .lOO men and some 
thirty officers were on the casualty list, 800 prisoners had 
been taken, and no less than seven ofthe Horse Artillery 
guns. But the worst of this action at Sanaa’s Post was 
that it Io.st us the Bloemfontein w'uter-works, and the 
army had to make use of the wells, which resulted in a 
great increase of enteric fever. A nothcr disaster followed, 
a force of (Jeneral (Jatacrc’s troops Ijeing surrouiuled and 
overborne by heat, thirst and lack' of ammunition. The 
Boers took a,noth(!r f)00 prisoners, (‘ritieism was more on 
the alert now than in the early days. From this time on¬ 
wards there was a constant tendency to draw contrasts 
between English troops and Colonial troop.s, with a rather 
hysterical admiration of the latter and a peevish deprecia¬ 
tion of the former. I'he popular picture of the British 
officer represented him as enslaved to drill and method, 
unable to see beyond his nose ; that of the Australian, the 
New Zealander, the South African, the Canadian, repre¬ 
sented them as applying instinctively to war the methods 
of the tracker and the huntsman, scratching their rations 
out of nothing, and beating Hk; Boer at his own game. 
There was some truth in tlu; contrasts, though they were 
overdrawn; it was forgotten, for instance, that Roberts’s 
Horse, a body of South African colonials, had been in the 
Sauna’s Post traj). Besides, it was obvious tliat British 
troops, not living in a land where they could learn the 
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methods of the tracker and the huntsman, had had to 

buy their learning. Those numerous writers, headed by 
Mr Kipling, who found delight in pungent deserij)tions of 
British stupidity set off by Colonial craftiness, have per¬ 
haps never realised one lasting effect of their indulgence 
in these descriptions. The British public iuid instilled 
into it a sense that its lords and masters, as represented 
by its military officers, were neither bidlliant nor imm of 
common-sense, but dull courageous creatures of routine. 
It is not possible to say one thing violently at one tnoinent-, 
when your eye is on a single consideration, and prevent 
readers from gradually, even unconsciously, extending the 
application of what you say. The gre^at reaction against 
the Conservatives in the general election of 1900, and the 
undermining of the landlord class, can certainly hv traced 
in some measure to the views Mr Kipling and his followers 
expressed about regrettable incidents ” of the Souili 
African War. 

By the month of May the Ciovernnuait was under a 
storm of criticism. The publication of llu* d<‘spatches on 
the Spion Kop engagement had ilrawii Ihe attai’k, lu)r 
one thing, it appeared that General Ihiller had hcH*u 
asked by the Seci’ctary for War to rewrite^ his despat(‘! k*s 
before publication, and had deeliru’d. lie had hlunuTl 
Sir Charles Warren, and the despatelu^s throughout gav<* 
evidence of a certain lack of harmony. But the (Jovtim 
menfs request suggested that, on its part, it htul a bad 
conscience, and wished to avoi<l '‘revelations/' As a 
consequence, every item of the managenuail of the war 
was now called in question, and lack of common foresight 
was charged against ministers in every dc^partinen! eon- 
earned. On one point they had at llie moiucait n fair 
answer to give; Sir William MacConnac and Mr Trc»ves 
had just retoned from an inspection of tin; Inrspiials in 
South Africa, and had said that, whatever elsc^ might be 
wrong, the hospital and medical service* was vxn^llmiL Mr 
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Treves complained only, in a phrase that became famous, 
• of “ a plague of flies and a plague of -women,” the latter 
being half-trained, or even untrained, -women who had 
managed to be sent out as nurses with various volunteer 
hospital coi-ps, em-olled with more enthusiasm than judg¬ 
ment. But even this bright spot did not serve the 
Government long. These two surgeons might be great 
men ; but the newspapers had had to replace the appal¬ 
lingly long casualty lists, happily things of the past, with 
extremely disturbing lists of cases of disease. This was 
evidence which rather undermined the rosy report; and 
in June the Government was being attacked for want of 
foresight and provision in this department no less than in 
the others. Mr Burdett-Coutts, who had spent some 
time in South Africa investigating the subject as special 
correspondent of The Times, wrote letters to that paper 
indicting the Government for insufficient staffing and 
eqtiipment of the medical service ; the field hospitals were 
all overworked, and there was no staff to spare for safe¬ 
guarding the army by even the most elementary sanitary 
supervision. With considerable courage in the face of 
the anger and contemptuous speeches of his leaders in 
the House of Commons, where he sat as a Conservative 
member, Mr Burdett-Coutts continued his attack in that 
House, bringing out especially the fact that by the very 
nature of the service the men of the Army Medical Corps 
grew steadily out of touch with modern hospital practice 
and modern theories of health and sanitatioir. In the 
end he succeeded in securing the appointment of a Select 
Committee. 

Yet all this criticism was not to be interpreted as a 
general change of mind on the subject of the war. A 
South Africa Conciliation Committee, which was founded 
with the object of securing at the earliest possible moment 
a cessation of hostilities, had much unpopularity to face. 
It was urging now that, as the Boers had been beaten 
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heavily at last, and driven not only from om colomes, 
but from some of their own territory, England nught 
offer peace on condition that the Boer Slaters aiHarinca, 
and surrendered all claim to control of their own foieign 
relations ; at the same time the Rand mighi- l)c sepaiated 
from the Transvaal, as the Diamond I ielcls had hccfU 
separated from the Orange Free State. It was doubtful, 
to begin with, whether the Boers in the field would agm^ 
to such terms. Recent events had shown that they werct 
still full of fight, and by no means overaw«?<l At any 
rate, the war spirit in England would not hear of suc*h 
suggestions. The less firmly established Liberal papers 
found salvation in them. Under the pressure of compete 
tion two Liberal penny papers, The Daily N and The 
Daily Chronicle^ had first of all reduced their |>ric‘e to a 
halfpenny, and then, finding themselves still hard pr(?ss(*d, 
had largely waived their opposition to the? war. It, 
required deep conviction and a ricli and c^ourageous 
proprietorship to maintain, in the face of popular opinioiu 
that the war need never have taken place, “ 
was an ugly label, very readily attached, hi (Britaiii 
only three prominent newspapers stood !jnllin(hiugly 
by opposition to war, The Bianchceler Guardian. The 
Morning Leader and The Star. The Daily ('hnaiielv 
practically went with the popular tide ; The Daily AVu’.v 
clutched at the programme of the C!oneiIiiit ioii C’oniiiiit lci% 
and so just saved its Liberalism. The lunvspapc^rs wliii’h 
held out unyielding against the war c^lnniour owf*«! their 
survival to the fact that each had made il sc»lf iiiore or less 
indispensable to a particular puJ>Hc. The AlaNeheHier 
Guardian had built up a service of (*omnic*reial news whi<‘h 
the cotton trade could not dispense with. Hie inorniiig 
trains and trams in Lancashire were full of itn*n who f*X" 
pressed their attitude by crumpling the paper kilo a ball 
and throwing it away ostentatiously, when ilic^y had read 
the telegrams from New York, Galveston and Nf*w Orleans. 
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The Morning Leader and The Star had made for themselves 
a position as the workman’s newspapers ; and it was some 
time before the workman got out of his habit of so regard¬ 
ing them. They had nothing to gain by their policy, for 
the workmen as a whole did not in the matter of the war 
adhere to Radicalism. Denunciations of the war as a 
capitalist war, as a spending of the common soldiers’ blood 
and a diversion of the country’s resources for the object 
of securing the gold companies on the Rand, had not suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping organised Labour aloof from the rest of 
the community. At the Trade Union Congress later in 
the year there were bitter comments on the easy jingoism 
of the workman, and his readiness to share in breaking up 
peace meetings. At the same time it must be said that, 
on the death of a Liberal member of Parliament for Ports¬ 
mouth in April, the seat was held successfully by the 
Liberal candidate. Liberalism had not yet passed into 
its most unpopular period. It was neither attaeldng, 
nor being attacked, with the sharpness that developed 
later on, as the result of changed conditions in the 
war. ® 

The kind of feeling which might, in clever hands, be 
turned heavily against any sort of criticism of the war 
became manifest one night in May. In that month there 
were two great popular demonstrations. The first, which 
revealed no special cause for comment, was on the return 
of the naval brigade which had served in Ladysmith 
through the siege. Sir George White had just come home, 
and had been the honoured guest of the Queen at Windsor; 
but he had avoided hero-worship ; and it all fell upon the 
sailors when they appeared in London, dragging some of 
the famous guns of the siege, and marched to lunch at the 
Admiralty and on through the City to tea at Lloyd’s. 
Immense crowds gathered, but the day left no after¬ 
thoughts as to their behaviour. It was otherwise with the 
second demonstration, which added to the language a word 
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not of wholly satisfactory content. On 18tli May the news 
of the relief of Mafeking reached London, and though it 
arrived late in the evening it spread everywhere. 1 he 
result was amazing ; an uninformed stranger might have 
thought that the whole w'ar had depended on this news. 
Although the announcement was not made until nine 
o’clock at night an enormous crowd was soon panuUng 
the principal streets of the City and the West En<l. 1 here 
had, indeed, been some expectation of the n(;ws, and 
for several nights many people had lingered near the W ar 
Office, the Mansion House, and the newspaper ollices in 
Fleet Street, on the chance of an announcement. Hut 
when it was made the crowd swelled as if by magic. 1 he 
extraordinary thing was that here was no celebration of a 
day arranged in advance, so that people miglit be (‘Xpecti'd 
to come in from the suburbs. The masses oi people* 
appeared to spring from the pavements. Witliin liall-.'in- 
hour the great space before the Mansion House was packed 
solid. Fleet Street, the Strand and ikill i\Ialh Hegisit 
Street, Piccadilly and Oxford Circus w'cre black with 
torrents of(Jiumanity, in which the wheeled trailic gave 
up any attempt to move. At every tlieafrc and music 
hall the news was announced from the stage ; at llic 
Lyceum even Madame Duse’s spell was broken to allow 
the reading of the telegram, and the singing of “ Ood 
Save the Queen.” Out in the suburbs (inrly sleepers were 
awakened by outbursts of cheers; men eamc tlown by 
train from the seething centre of London, and rode off 
in cabs, shouting the news along the <|ui(‘t mails of villus. 
Liverpool was alive with parading crowds ; Neweastlc was 
startled by the explosion and flare of rockets ; Hirjniiig- 
ham spread the news like wildfire from its theatres; the 
brass band of the volunteers roused tlu* stri'et s of ^’ork ; 
Glasgow illuminated its municipal buildings; Leieeslcr 
and Brighton swarmed with madly cheering peopk*, th<* 
Yorkshire dales reverberated with the sound of strangely 
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blown mill and factory sirens. The next day was a 
Saturday, and no one pretended to do even the customary 
half-day’s work. 

The spontaneity of the demonstrations could hardly 
be denied ; they took every reflective person by surprise. 
But it was not altogether sati.sfactory surprise. People 
began to ask themselves, and continued to ask for some 
time, whether the British character was revealing in such 
demonstrations signs of profound change, whether we 
were growing unljalanced, whether, now that there had 
been symptoms of hysteria in rejoicing, we ought not to 
confess that there had been some hysteria in our depression 
at the end of the past year. In short, if w’e showed lack of 
self-control, were we ceasing to be capable of rule ? Were 
we pursuing this war in the real determination of a con¬ 
quering race, or were we deceiving ourselves with a merely 
spasmodic imitation of it, derived from alternations of 
wounded and gratifh'd {n-ide ? I’lie real change Avas 
probably less in the popular manifestations of feeling 
than in the Imperial self-conseiousness thus opposed to 
them. The nation revealed in (Jillray’s caitoons of the 
Napoleonic period, the nation wliieh wrapped itself in the 
splendour of Alma and Balaclava while it left to a single 
woman the care of its wounded and to a single newspaper 
correspondent decent foresight for the strength and health 
of men in the trenches, was after all much the same 
impressionable, stupid, successful nation which was now 
under diagnosis. The liabit of quick and easy communica¬ 
tion made its qualities appear more intensely; but that was 
all. On the other hand it had never dawned upon Gillray 
that we were a nation of masters. The Imperial spirit, 
which the commentators on Mafeking night perceived 
as dimly threatened by such unbridled enthusiasm, was a 
modem invention. In so far as it had aiay real existence 
as a corporate emotion, it was probably more unhealthy 
than the “ mafficking ” spirit, which, so far as there is any 
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genuine Psychology of Crowds, presented perfectly normal 
aspects. 

“ Mafficking ” went on for some days. 'Fhe .sli’cet 
hawkers, by the alertness of the .Tows who supply their 
stock-in-trade, helped to niaintain it by providing the 
drifting groups in the .streets of an evcuiing with peacocks’ 
feathens, “ .squeakers,” little flags, and other such trophies. 
Why the relief of Mafekiug, more than that of Lady.sniith, 
more tlum ilu; .success at I’a.'irdeherg or the occupation 
of Bloemfontein, .should have hd, I<»o.sc all this hilarity, it 
would be difficult to .say. For one tiling, it was a neat 
rounding-off of the picture which the ordinary public 
had drawn for itself of the task before u.s ; it appeared 
to eomplete the happier turn of the tide. Secondly, it 
coincided with what alreatly lookcnl like a triumphant eIo.se 
to the whole second chapter of the war; Lord Bober Is 
had started north from liloemfontciir on 10th May, had 
driven the Boers from Kronstadt on 12th May, and we 
knew that thci advance to Pn:toria had b(fgun. Methuen 
was moving up from the w<(.st, after a neat little engagement 
in which some of his voltmteer nuamffd infantry had 
e;iptur<sl near Boshof ;i small Boer cmitmando under a 
French eolcmel, de V'iihTioi.s Mnrenil, who was killed; 
Buller was moving up liar narrow nor{h<>rn ne<>k of Natal, 
driving Boers from omr positioji after araither by otd,- 
flunkiiig movements. Third, and by no means least,, Bur 
defence of Mafeking was exactly of the kind to stir the 
ordinary man’s blood; and it may have been obscurely 
Mt that we owed some singtilar nured of appreciation to a 
defcncrc which our main military disi)ositions had appearcii 
railu'r to leave, to look after itself. Tlarre was galhinl.ry 
in all that hlngland hcrard of the story, ('olonel Badcn- 
I’owell had not only managed with woiuhtrful economy 
and rc.soure('fulness the fighting force of fhe town (here, 
more wonderfully than at Kimberley, since tin; inatorials 
were far poorer, a large gun hud been eon.struelcd, ami 
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shells made for it); but he had organised dances and 
* cricket matches, sung at concerts, and descended at other 
intervals from his watch-tower to go scouting by night 
towards the Boer lines with a craft learned in earlier years 
from the Zulus and the Matabelo. Lastly, the defence of 
Mafeking had this special appeal to the imagination— 
that it was, so to speak, almost an impromptu civilian 
defence, and therefore might be taken to prove that 
muddling or ineflieiency in high places was not symptom¬ 
atic of a general decay. There was penetration in the 
comments of The Times, which offered, as one explanation 
of the amazing expression of popular emotion, that “ it 
was instinctively felt that at Mafeking w'c have the 
common man of the Empire, the frmdamental stuff of 
which it is built, with his back to the wall . . . and at the 
long last coming out, proud, tenacious, unconqtiered, 
and unconquerable,” a glimpse of “ the fundamental grit 
of the breed.” ^ At the very last the defence had covered 
itself with glory. An attack delivered by the Boers pene¬ 
trated well into the town, but was so neatly and swiftly 
answered that the attackers, cut off from their supports 
and pinned for a whole day to the dangerous ground 
they had gained, surrendered in the end, a batch of 120 
prisoners. If, as has been said, neither side had any¬ 
thing strategic to gain at Mafeking, the stout defence 
liad for seven months kept 2000 of the enemy and one 
of their big Creusot guns from reinforcing the Boers 
elsewhere. 

The Mafeking celebrations should probably have caused 
less concern to the acute observer inclined to be critical 
than the subsequent slackening of interest in the war. 
Lord Roberts, rendering various Boer positions untenable 
by means of wide turning movements, crossed the Vaal 
River on 27th May and, hardly delayed by the action of 
Doornkop, was at Johannesburg on 80th May. On the 
* l*h§ Timely liotli May 1900. 
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iron and steel works were busy, almost to tlieir lirnite of 
capacity. The chemical trade, though its equipment was 
stated to be rather behindhand as compared with that of 
the German chemists, was making the most of its facilitie-s. 
Even farming had a share in the general prosperity. 
Since the depression in 1879 and 1880 a new generation 
of farmers had been growing up, men more ready than 
their fathers to experiment, to take advantage of new 
machinery, to relinquish the unprofitable grain crop.s to 
which the earlier generation had clung as to its honour. 
Lowered rents, better means of communication, had 
achieved something; and, though imjjrovenieirt in method, 
co-operation, the use of light raihvays, corisidenit i<ni of 
market requirements, advanced .so slowly that at. times 
there seemed no advance at all, the fact remaineti that 
there was unusual hopefulne.ss even among agriculturists. 
Nor was this hopefulness of prospect belied : when it; 
came to be looked back upon, 1809 could he chronicled a« 
an annus mirabilis in trade—the best year for a quarter 
of a century. None the less a certain imeasiric.sK among 
business men was making itself felt at this time in funda¬ 
mental criticisms. Whence, it was asked, was the money 
being drawn that was pouring into the expansion of 
factories and engineering shops ? Part of it could, no 
doubt, be traced to the growth of the new banking system 
the amalgamation of small banks into hug«i ron<:ern.s. * 
For one effect of this process had been the cstal>iishmrnt 
of an immense number of branch banks in places f t>o small 
for the old private banks to have been able to supijort. 
br^ches in them, and these drew in numerous small sumu 
which in old days would have remained outside the banking 
system, and so could not have been utilised as they were 
being utilised now. But though nmch loan capital might 
be traced in this way, a feeling was prevalent thaf. English 
trade was depardingtoo largely on foreign financing nnd on 
^ Vol. 1., 
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previous day he had issued the proelaaiatioii annexing 
the Orange Free State. Yet it is on record that the 
newspaper placards in London on the 30th were devoted 
to Epsom and not to Johannesburg.^ I’hi.s slackening 
of interest was surely a more serious sign of superficiality 
in the popular mind than the recent jubilations had been. 
The Boers were unable to stand at any point, it was known 
on 31st May that Kruger liad fled from Pretoria, the mines 
of the Band were safe; and even writers usually judicious 
were saying that threats of an obstinate guerilla war 
need not be regarded seriously,” ■- Pretoria was occupied 
on 5th .Junes u mere fringe of Boer riflemen having to 
be swept away from before it, and a day later over 
3000 British prisoners had been released. But the 
effect of the sudden decline of interest (although of 
course the actual occupation of lh>etoria had lieen 
acclaimed) was seen in the irritation and rt'scsitmcnt 
aroused by news of continued fighting in what was now 
the Orange Biver Colony. Lord Boiierts, deciding to 
move on Jh-etoria, had been (piite conscious of tlic Boer 
forces lelt in the eastward jiortion of the colony, 'fhe 
public at home, firing in its easy way of dclails, had not 
lake'll info account the true stale of affairs ; and when it 
ioumfthat guerilla war alter all had to be taken seriously 
it began to call lor strong measures, 'riiroughout fh<‘ 
month <)l .June, Jsngland learned by pjiinful e.\p<‘ri<‘nce 
the name of anoUier Boer leadi'r. I)c Wtd. Flying rahls 
upon the railway, with constant eutlings of tlii' line and 
blowing up of trains, sialden deseeiits upon isolated 
bodies of troops ami convoys on the march, had a ilouble 
seriousness, 'j'hcy not only jirovidcd the elusive com¬ 
mandos with stores, amnnmilion and rilii's ; but ihev eu- 
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more than suspected that Boers who had given in their 
* submission were swept again into the fighting ranks by 
the passing of De Wet’s force ; and that farms ostensibly 
peaceful had their ways of working with De Wet, by 
giving him supplies and infonnation, if not acting as 
real bases. For the moment Lord Roberts had work of 
his own on hand. The main Boer forces under Louis 
Botha were too near Pretoria, lying about fifteen miles 
out at I^icnaar’s Poort. The British force was not the 
large one with which Roberts had first turned the tide 
of the war; he had had to leave a brigade at Johannes¬ 
burg, and another on his line of communications, besides 
the troops he had left in the Orange River Colony operating 
under Methuen. But he succeeded in driving the Boers 
westward. Moving out from Pretoria on 11th June, he 
sent French against the right and Hamilton against the 
left of the Boer position. The fighting was sharp, and the 
City Imperial Volunteers, who were part of Hamilton’s 
force, had their mettle tested as severely as any troops 
during the war in the grim task of hanging on to the ridge 
of Diamond Hill. But in the end the Boers found tlieir 
position untenable, and moved eastwards down the line, 
relieving the pressure on Pretoria. Then attention was 
turned more steadily to De Wet. He had fairly startled 
people in England by almost capturing Lord Kitchener 
in one of his raids. Driven back fi’om the railway, he 
was operating in the Bethlehem region, north-east of 
Bloemfontein, when a combined sweeping movement 
against him was organised between the forces of Ian 
Hamilton, Huntei’, Macdonald and Clements. As tlie 
cordon drew tight towards the Basutoland border, De 
Wet, leaving the main body of Boers, made a dash 
witli some 1500 men, and got through the English 
lines. Troops were detached in hot pursuit, but failed 
to catch him. The sweeping movement, however, went 
on until, at the end of July, Commandant Prinsloo 
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surrendered with about 4000 men. Although l)e Wet 
had escaped, these operations removed all possibility 
of danger to the Dmban railway; and this was im¬ 
portant, since it gave Lord Roberts in Pretoria a secure 
base for supplies twenty-four hours nearer to hmi than 
Cape Town. General Duller had before this passed, by 
a series of successful little engagements, the mountain 
barriers in the extreme north of Natal, and was in 
possession of Standerton, in the Transvaal, at the head 
of 20,000 men. 

Record of the national attitude towards the war has 
now to take a new direction. To the public mind the 
occupation of Bloemfontein and Pretoria and the formal 
annexation of the Orange Free State and tlu; I’l-ansvaal 
meant a far stage in the last chapter of the war. When, 
in August, Lord Roberts, having at length rchor.s(;d his 
momted troops, began a large movement eastwards, 
the end seemed close at hand. Duller moved up from 
Standerton, pushing Boer forces before him; Pole-Cannv 
moved out along the Louren^o Marcpics line, and Freuc;h 
moved parallel with him north of the line'. iCruger, who 
had been living in a railway saloon carriage, ready to 
move instantly, at Machadodorp, fled across the fronti(ir, 
after a few days’ lighting around IVlachadodorp and 
Bergendal, at the beginning of Se_[)tcmbcr, had driven 
the Boers out of the strong positions there. Duller 
continued to push the disintegrated l)and.s northward 
to Lydenburg, where he fought another battle on Sth 
September, still further disintegrating them. Hamilton 
and Pole-Carew drove other bands eastward, till, late in 
September, they had forced the fugitives acros.s the 
frontier, had occupied Kornatipoort, and had found 
there and at Hector Spruit, close by, the shattered re¬ 
mains of many of the treasured Boer guns, including 
three of the four big Creusots. The guns had been kept 
on the rail, to be hurried ever eastward as the pressure 
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^ increased. That they had now been abandoned and 
destroyed was a notable sign. 

It was assumed in England that, by all the rules of such 
affairs, the war sliould now end. The Boer commanders, 
separated and driven from all important bases of opera¬ 
tions, should have seen, it was supposed, that no hope 
remained to them of regaining their country, and should 
therefore have surrendered. That they did not do so had 
the result of exasperating party spirit in England to a 
degree far bcyoird anything yet reached. On the one 
hand, tlu; Conciliation Committee was urgent that, now 
tin; Boer republics were irrevocably annexed, we .shotdd 
not lay on ourselves the burden, and on the Boer j)eoplc 
the humiliation, of driving the w.-ir to the point of absolute 
forcible .submission to our arms; but should endeavour 
to offer them some kind of futuri' position in their ohl 
lands vvliieh might induce them to accept our supremacy. 
'I'in; hlea of bargaining with tiiem was inherent in this 
aciviee. On the other hand, llx; greater part of tiic nation, 
irritated that all was not over when the conditions were 
formally those of conqticst, refused to offer a bargain at all. 
If the Boens thought, by holding out in their dillieult 
mountainous regions, and carrying on guerilla war, to 
weary us into waiving any j)art of the formal situation, 
lh(‘y should learn that they W'crc wrong. If they would 
not surrender by the rule.s, they sliould be not only 
vanquished, but thrashed. Hence proceeded a state of 
feeling which leci to still furtlu'i- (exasperation. Lord 
Hoherts was urged lo enter upon a course of much greater 
severily towards liiose suspected of helping the Boer 
forces after taking oatiis of allegiance. It was held to 
b(; clear that men c>p((rating without liases of supplies 
or lines of cornmunicatiou must lie drawing maintenance 
from farms nominally at peace with us. It was also held 
to lie clear, from the comparative imjiunity with which 
tiie guerillas managed their raids, that tliey had sources 
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of intelligence which could only be found in those same 
farms. Instances began to be known of rifles and 
ammtinition found secreted in homes which had in their 
possession the passes given by British generals to Boers 
taking the oath. It was agreed that leniency to the 
farms was from every point of view a mistake, and would 
only prolong] the wnr. During the autumn gicatoi 
severity was in fact at work. Farms pro\-ed to be in 
co-operation with Boer forces in the field wc;rc burned. 
But this on the other hand roused tlie Conciliation Com¬ 
mittee to a more strenuous activity. This kind of punish¬ 
ment must always, they argued, be difficult to administer 
justly; it must be watched jealously. And, on the 
broader lines, did not England see now on what a course 
the determination to beat the Boers to their knees had 
embarked her? When the end came, we should have 
in South Africa not merely people whom we had beaten 
in war, but people rendered sullen by the destruction of 
homes and the desolation of their families. Controversy 
in England began to take an embittered tone. 'I'liose 
who were for the maintenance and the increase of strong 
measures chafed also under the obviously growing expense 
caused by the prolongation of war. I’hosi; who kmented 
the resolution to come to no terms witli an enemy feared 
lest the exasperation of the other side might grow into a 
spirit almost savage. The struggle began, as the autumn 
drew on, to gather to itself all the normal opposition 
between political parties. Throughout tin; Kession 
Liberal opinion had shown no decided front. Even in 
late July, in a division following a debate on South 
Africa, only thirty-one Liberals had voted against the 
Government. Forty had voted with the Government, and 
the leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with thirty- 
five more, had avoided voting at all. Radical views had 
their champion, not in the party leader, but in Mr Lloyd 
George, who, when the session was over, had made for 
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^ himself the beginning of a new reputation as the most 
])ersistcnt and prominent in attacks upon Mr Chamberlain 
for his whole South African policy. But another effect 
of the close of the session was that speculation turned 
vigorously to the possibility of a dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment. It had for .some time been thought that Mr 
Ciiamberlain, true to his constant skill with electoral 
machinery, felt the moment ripe for a general election. 
If the war weni to be prolonged, public opinion might 
revia't too .strongly to the recollection of the Government’s 
original failures of foresight, and might revenge itself 
\ipon niinisttu's by turning them out of office. But that 
w<iuld be most likely to happen if the dissolution were 
delayed until even a prolonged war must be over, or 
nearly over. At the moment the Government could urge 
that it rcjquired strength for the final effort, could appeal 
to tlie country to give it a firm basis from which to con- 
(•lude a nearly concluded task. But a year hence affairs 
might well be in a condition in which no such appeal 
could be made. It was believed that these views did not 
coiumcud tlunisclves to the rest of the Cabinet^; but 
a <;<;rtain tendency on Mr Chamberlain’s part to over- 
(u>l(mr his case had a campaigning appearance. This 
became more obvious after the House rose. The 
dcvcloptucnt of the farm-burning controversy was 
exactly what a Conservative party agent might have 
hojK^d for. Being, as it were, not a direct indictment 
of t he whole origin of the war, but a distinct question of 
its t:oi)timiance, it attracted those Liberals who had not 
lK;<-n able to take the most outspoken view in the early 
days. Many more, who might still have hesiteted, were 
driv’cu into a defence of the Liberal position by Mr 
Chamberlain’s round accusation of the Liberals as traitors. 
In rebutting that rather sweeping classification. Liberals 
were obliged to define their own position; and as that 
‘ Sir Wemyss Reid, in The Nineteenth Century, July 1900. 
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involved criticism of what was going on, and to some . 
extent of what had led to it, the whole affair became more 
and more a party question. The last stroke was the 
notorious “ crystallising ” of the position by a candidate 
named Wanldyn, in the phrase “ a vote given to the 
Liberals is a vote given to the Boers.” The Boer leaders 
still in the field were believed to be holding out mainly 
in the hope of intervention which would secure them 
some conciliatory terms; a delegation was in the 
United States in May, and Kruger was expected to come 
to Europe to appeal to the Continental powers. 

Parliament was dissolved on 25th September. A 
paucity of candidates on the Liberal side showed how 
deep exasperation had already gone. Within a fortnight 
the great boroughs had made it plain that the election 
was to be an abnormal one; by 0th October the returns 
stood at 300 Unionists to 80 Liberals. The counties 
proved no safer ground for the Liberals, and by the end 
of the month, even Orkney turning Unionist, the new 
Parliament was complete, consisting of 402 Unionists, 
180 Liberals, and 82 Nationalists, a Unionist majority 
of 134. Scotland for the first time had returned more 
Unionists than Liberals (though tlie difference was only 
two); Wales remained stauncher to her traditions, and 
returned 22 more Liberals than Unionists; for this Mr 
Lloyd George was largely respousibh;, and his reputation 
was now made. 

To the “Khaki Election,” as it came to be called, 
neither side would look back a few years later with much 
pride. There were many Conservatives who disliked an 
appeal to the country in the midst of a war,---felt it 
to be on the one hand an almost sentimental appeal for 
support, and on the other hand a not very sporting advan¬ 
tage taken of the Opposition. Moreover, it inevitably 
tended to a personal glorification of Mr Chamberlain; 
and his methods, his wholesale branding of people honestly 
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, opposed to him, his crude excursions into international 
politics,^ the somewhat dictatorial tone that crept even 
into his relations with the colonies were still too much the 
methods of his old Radical days to commend themselves 
to his new party. An election focussed on a war resulting 
from a policy he had directed must bring him witMn 
appreciable distance of the premiership; and Conservatives 
shrank from that prospect. On the Liberal side the 
election meant a hopeless blurring of their position. 
Whatever they might wish to say in regard to milder 
counsels, and hastening the end of the war by conciliatory 
proposals, was swamped in the general charge against 
them of abetting the enemy. Liberal argument weakened 
into personal attacks on Mr Chamberlain, however 
little many individuals wished to take this line. Nor 
had there been among Liberals that unity of feeling and 
purpose which might have given them the consolation 
of a party, even if sadly diminished, at any rate more 
united than it had been for si.x years past. Some still 
attacked the war, root and branch; some attacked only 
the recent developments; others declined to criticise it 
at all. Although analysis of the polls after the election 
showed that, in .spite of the large Conservative majority 
in the House, the country itself was not nearly so un¬ 
evenly divided, little could be deduced from this, because 
of the varying standpoints occupied by Liberal candidates. 

Hopes of conciliation seemed at the end of the year to 
be at low-water mark. All the efforts in that direction 
had apparently only strengthened the determination to 
reduce the Boers to absolute surrender. They had 
certainly roused against them a spirit which even the most 
convinced supporters of the war could not welcome. A 
roughness and violence crept into popular demonstrations, 
and was at its height when the return of the City Imperial 
Volunteers in October gave it an opportunity to reveal 
* See page 70. 
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itself. So enormous was the crowd in the streets, and . 
so impatient of control, that it was four hours after the 
arrival of the regiment at Paddington before the last man 
had entered St Paul’s for the thanksgiving scrvdce. The 
crowd in Irndgate Circus was so undisciidined that two 
people were crushed to death. Subsequent comments on 
“hooliganism” (tlicn a new word) showed that there 
could be no shutting thc^ eyes to extremely imdcsiraldc 
elements in the freshened war spirit. True, this could be 
in part attributed to lack of wisdom in the ad\'oeacy of 
conciliation. This same form of recrimination was not 
lacking in the House of Commons. Any criticism of the 
conduct of events in South Africa was detrounced as 
“ shameless accusation” of the troops in the flcld.^ The 
Government may well have had no ])aticnce to spare. It 
was f aced with another prospect of active war cxpt>ndilur<*, 
and the revenue, as was incvita])]c itr war time', was 
slirinking; the returns f<n.' the first (piartcr of the new 
financial year showed a diminution (cliiefly in ensloms and 
excise, owing to the larger advance ehraraiiees ®) of one and 
a quarter millions. Industih-s were elieeked by the 
draining off of men, and by a, rise in tlxr pric-e of coal. In 
the circumstances the; necessity for mort; money wms met 
by voting a eomparalively small lo.an, one of sixteen 
millions, and endf)vving ibe Chaneellor of t he Exctliequer 
with further borrowing powers nof. inimediately put in 
force. 

A certain uneasiness in tlu; (Jov<;rnment, a fiesire to 
present the best aspect of their ease, may be sc'cn in the 
attempt at this time to mak<; light of the remaind(‘r oi tiu' 
war. To help iti prodneiiig tla; impression lhal for all 
practical purposes the war was over, 1 hey appointed Lord 
Rol)erts Commander-in-Phief at home, published a glowing 
tribute from him to ids troo[>s in Soufli Afriira, which had 

* llw I'inidu Deceiiil3€*r 

* See jxtgo S4a 
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all the effect of winding up the serious business, and 
allowed him to hand over the command in the field to 
Lord Kitchener. Round Lord Roberts had gathered all 
the hope and confidence in the war; his return could not 
but be taken to mean that little was left to do. General 
Buller had already come home, and was in England by 
the middle of November. Lord Roberts left Johannesburg 
for the homeward journey on 1st December. In their 
anxiety to keep criticism at bay, ministers rather over¬ 
reached themselves. A great thanksgiving service at St 
Paul’s on the day of Lord Roberts’s retui’n had been 
arranged. But just before he reached England the War 
Office was compelled to cancel the arrangements. It 
was too obvious that the war was not ended. 

Certain incidents elsewhere probably fo.stered the hope 
that the scattered commandos would not hold out for 
long. If they were looking for intervention, it had become 
abundantly clear that they were looking in vain. On 
22nd November Kruger landed, a fugitive, at Marseilles. 
Rumour credited him with having come not unprovided 
with money to plead his cause. Yet his position was 
hardly for a week in doubt. He was known to base his 
hopes on Germany, from which country at the time of 
the Jameson Raid he had received a famous telegram 
expressing interest in the independence of his territory.^ 
For a day or two opinion in England wavered as to his 
chances in that direction. The Kaiser’s visit to the Queen 
a year earlier could not be held to be altogether definitive 
as to his attitude, since the German Press had shown a 
steady bias against the war, expressed at times in strong 
language; it was possible that the Kaiser might feel 
himself overborne'by the public opinion of his country. 
On 4th December all doubts were at an end, and it was 
known that he had refused to give Kruger an audience. 
The popular sympathy in France and Holland, with which 
^ See vols i., p. 3865 
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borrowing from America. Of the great firms of financiers 
—Rothschilds, Raphaels, Morgans, Speyers, Seligmanns, 
Hambro—^none were English; and though this of course 
did not imply that all the money they handled was foreign 
money, it did suggest that English industry must be un¬ 
certain where its foundations were laid.^ Another cause 
for uneasiness was found in the fact that in our foreign 
trade the excess of imports over exports was heavy, and 
the discrepancy was taken by some persons to mean that 
the national prosperity was xmreal as long as hostile tariffs 
prevented our exchanging an exactly equal quantity of 
exports for the imports we cdnsumed. Mr Chamberlaii), ' 
was tentatively approaching this position in January 1899, 
though, as The Times noted, he “ judiciously abstained 
from offering many figures to a popular audience.” “ Sir 
Robert Giffen, upon the other hand, was pointing out that 
our position as the Free Trade nation constituted us “ the 
bankers of the world,” and that our “ invisible exports ” 
under that head were a genuine item of prosperity. Yet a 
third, and a grave, source of uneasiness was found in the 
nature of the company promoting which in a period of such 
excellent trade was naturally enough active. The crashing 
downfall of the cycle boom still reverberated in the City. 
The Company Laws, so often called in question of late, 
were again being criticised. It was, for instance, felt to be 
a mistake that, while all private traders in bankruptcy 
had to xmdergo public examination, the director of a 
company could, according to the Act of 1^0, only be 
compelled to submit to such examination if the Official 
Receiver saw reason to suspect actual fraud. Twice at 
least in the course of the year the business community 
had striking support given to its uneasiness. In February 
the of the Millwall Docks absconded, and he 
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